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Thatcher’s Strength Becomes Liability 


> i 


By Glenn Frankel 

Washington fat Service 
LONDON —The character traits that for 
years have been seen as the source of Marga- 
ret Thatcher's pcBtical. strength have tamed 
into her greatest weakness as she faces <me of 
the tougfiestcrisesof tier decade as the British 
prime inn" 1 ** . 

Mrs: IfcatcherY deep-seated mistrust of 
craveartiraal wisdom and conventional peo- 

carry era even when isolated, hex steadfast 
belief inher own innate rightness — all of 
these combined to taing her to an unwanted 

potitical diowdcwn on Thmsday with Nigel 
Lawson, thedumedkx of the Exdrequer and 
tltt one membv<^ her cabinet with a person- 
ality as willful and determined as her own. 

Mr. Lawson’s stnprise resignation and the 
cabinet shake-up that followed have left Mrs. 
Thatcher isolated and exposed. Despite her 
statement'en Friday that the government’s 

up raisedTiew doubts about Britain’s eco- 
nomic stability. The pound b weakening, the 
economy b sliding toward recession and Mrs. 
ThatcfetYChnserretive Tatty is 10 paints 

behind in pubSc-opinion pofls. 

Stalemerits by. opposition pohtidans and 
some British newqr^en dial Mrs. Thatch- 
efs leadership is now on the brink of extinc- 
tion seem oaggeraled. But most political 


analysts concur that the events mi Thursday 
will fud a growing disaffection with her style 
of governing and her political judgment and 
could mark the beginning of a long, irrevers- 
ible decline in her power. 

“There is now a smell of decay in the air,” 
wrote Peter Jenkins, a cohnnmst for the Inde- 
pendent newspaper. “Governments do not 
become accident-prone by accident. A series 
of spectacular mbjudgments says a great deal 
about the lack of balanced advice available to 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

her and the absence of collective ballast to 
be government.” 

Under Britain’s cabinet system of govern- 
ment, the prime minister b “first among 
equals,” lacking the dear-cut executive pow- 
ers cf a president. Prime ministers have for 
years been eroding that concept and taking 
more and more power for themselves, but 
Mrs. Thatcher has gone ranch further. 

Critics contend that she arid a small coterie 
of aides have undercut the polities of her own 
mnristen, driving some from office and re- 
ducing others to figureheads. 

In the past, Mrs. Thatcher was restrained 
' senior Conservative figures Eke WHHam 
ntdaw. Sir Geoffrey Howe and Mr. Law- 
son himself. But gradually, these people have* 
left her cabinet or been shunted aside. 

“There is no one strong around her any- 


morc, no one with the stature to stop her from 
doing whatever she chooses," mid Huff) 
Young, author at a new biography of me 
prime minister. “She’s on her own and very 
vulnerable to shortsighted and imprudent 
judgments" 

The conflict with Mr. Lawson was an ex- 
ample of the tense relationship between Mrs. 
Thatcher and senior ministers. Although he 
was a key architect of her supply-side poli- 
ties, the two had come increasingly into con- 
flict in the last 18 months. 

Mr. Lawson sought to tie the British pound 

to the Deutsche mark and to defend its value 
in currency markets, while Mrs. Thatcher and 
her economic advisor, Sr Alan Walters, be- 
lieved that intervention would faiL The prime 
minister made that rite thought Mr. 
Lawson's policies had helped rekindle infla- 
tion. 

Mrs. Thalcber insisted that she backed Mi. 
Lawson, but ha public remarks and those of 
Sir Alan undercut the chancellor. When Mr. 
Lawson finally drew the tine on Thursday, 
she refused his demand that she dismbs Sir 
Alan. 

Mr. Lawson quit and Sir Alan soon fol- 
lowed, at the insistence, some reports said, of 
senior Conservatives who argued that Sir 
Alan's continued presence would undermine 

See BRITAIN, Page 5 


Post-Lawson: New Doubts on Britain ’s EC Role 


By Reginald Dale 

~ haenuaiorud Herald Tribute 
The resignation of Nkd Lawson as Brit- 
ain’s chancellor of the Exchequer, and Us 
replacement -tty John Major, win make an 
already idnctant Britain even less enthusias- 
tic about fkrng farther steps towards eco- 
nomic monetary union m the European 
Ommmmty, a mnority of analysts and inter- 
national economists said Friday. 

In partMar' they said, it b now less Bkdy 
that toe British pound will soon join the ElCfs 

iwftwngBrntemat-httm'mi, Which Tinlrs nine of 

the commnnity’s 12 entreaties in a joint float 
■ g^inat fae dollar and other units. 

That, in fmT1 incrMWt tto Glcdihnnl that 


But rite b still widely believed to be most 
un willing to jean the Deutsche mark-domi- 
nated system, for fear of losing control over 
British economic and monetary policy. 

With Mr. Lawson gone from her c a b in et, 
Mrs. Thatcher’s “prqudices" against joming 

(b e wft*angn rate n vriiaman are now hkdy in 

be “more firmly set, even more deeply en- 
trenched,” said Bill Martin, chief U JC econo- 
mist at UBS/FhflEps & Drew, a London bro- 


the other EC members, led by Fiance, will 
AeriA* tO pteSS *bn«d with their plannwt 
move to closer union without waiting for 
Britain, a number of analysts said. 

Partly at Mr. Lawson's urging, Prime Min- 


ister 


I summit in June to bring the 
id! into the European currency system nt 
some point during the open-ended first stage 
of economic and monetary union, due to start 
next July 1; 


While Mr. Mger's views on rite issue are 
not widely known, most economists said he 
was a less fervent supporter of European 
monetary integration man Mr. Lawson and 
more likely to conform to Mrs. Thatcher’s 
opinions. 

“The real risk here is that Mrs. Thatcher 
digs in her heels and runs into such serious 
economic problems that she can’t join the 
ERM, and the continentals gp it alone,” said 
J. Paul Home, Smith Barney's Paris-based 
international economist “That would be a 
truly serious setback for the ECs planned 
single market” 


since she had given the appearance of lettmg 
Mr. Lawson resign over that issue — with 
him in favor of joining the system and her 
basically a gainst it 

“To lose the chancellor was unfortunate," 
Mr. Martin said. “To lose the argument too 
would lode tike sheer carelessness." 

In addition, with British interest rates and 
inflation at the highest levels among the ma- 
jor industrial countries, and a gaping U.K. 
current account deficit, economic conditions 
are looking less propitious for pinning the 
pound's exchange rate to the Deutsche mark, 
a number of economists said. 

Some experts, however, took precisely the 
opposite view, arguing that exchange rate 
instability in the wake of Mr. Lawson's de- 


rail politically for Mrs. Thatcher to relax ber 
opposition to the exchange rate mechanism 


amber's hand. 

The economic commentator W illiam Kee- 
gan, whose book ‘Mr. Lawson’s Gamble’ was 
published earlier tins month , said “the imme- 
diate reaction to the Lawson resignation has 
been that it wrecks any chance of joining the 
exchange rate mechanism. 

“Ironically, however, I flunk that if pres- 

See POUND, Page 21 
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Hague Bombs 
Aim at Spain 

THE HAGUE (Reuters) — 
A powerful bomb exploded 
Friday at the Spanish ambas- 
sador's res idenc e , and another 
ripped through a nearby Span- 
ish Embassy building, witness- 
es reported. , 

There were no reports of ca- 
sualties, but a witness reported' 
extensive damage from the 
blasts, which occurred within 
minutes of each other. 

Early Wednesday, a bomb 
wrecked the car of a Spanish 
diplomat outride his home in 
The Hague. ‘.V 



Former President Ronald 
Reagan told Japan that 
trade harriers most be low- 
ered to avoid rising anger in 
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- By Serge Schmemann 

New York Times Service 
BONN — East Germany an- 
nounced an amnesty on Friday for 
aD ritizens who have fled or tried to 
flee the country, as well as for most 
erf those arrested in the reoent wave 
of protests demanding change. 

The East German government 
also announced that it was lifting 
the ban on visa-free travel to 
Czechoslovakia, which was im- 
posed on Oct 3 to halt a tide of 
East Germans fleeing to the West 
German Embassy m Prague in 
hopes of escaping to the West 
The announcement of the ant- 
■ nesty by the Council of State, East 
Germany's highest constitutional 
authority, did not indicate how 
many people would be affected. It 
e measure did not cover 


anyone who had used or called for 
the use of violence. 

Stiti, the amnesty was greeted as 
a significant amaliatmy gesture 
from a government dial used to 
consider flight to the West a major 
crime and mat initially d en oun ced 
the protesters as rowdies. 

Barbel Bohley, a founding mem- 
bo- erf New Forum, a movement 
pressing for change, called the am- 
nesty the "sign that we have been 
waiting for” from the new govern- 
ment of Egon Krenz, the Commu- 
nist Paity leader. 

She told the West German news 
agency DPA that she hoped the 
trials of people not covered by the 
amnesty would be public. 

In. Bran, the minister fra inter- 
German relations, Dorothee 
WHms, said: “Of course we wel- 


come this stra very much. Without 
doubt it will contribute toward 
calming the situation, and I hope 
this is a step toward the abolition cf 
all political-criminal laws in gener- 
al” in East Germany. 

At the same time, Mrs. Wilms’s 
ministry urged former East Ger- 
man citizens considering a visit to 
East Germany to wait until details 
of the amnesty were dear. 

As reported by the official East 
German press agency ADN, the 
amnesty lifted all prison terms or 
fines already meted out, and cases 
now underway are to be dropped. 
It said all releases under the amnes- 
ty would be completed by Nov. 30. 

The announcement said the mea- 
sure covered anyone who had fled 
or had tried to flee or had been 
arrested at a political demonstra- 
tion through Friday. That would 


include about 60,000 East Ger- 
mans who fled their country illegal- 
ly this summer and thousands who 
defected or fled in earlier years. It 
would also cover East Germans in 
prison fra trying to flee, who num- 
ber about 2,000, according to West- 
ern diplomats in East Botin. 

The number of those arrested 
during protests early in October 
has been put in (he “hundreds’’ tty 
East German church leaders. But 
many have already been released, 
and there is no reliable estimate of 
bow many stfll are in detention. 

After the wave of demonstra- 
tions in the first week of October, 
the police stopped trying to break 
up the protests, and the arrests 
have stopped. 

East Germany had previously 
urged those who fled this summer 


to return. A week ago, Wolfgang 
Meyer, the spokesman for the For- 
eign Ministry, announced that “as 
far as it is possible, we want to help 
all those who want to return to 
their roots in their framer home- 
land, if there are no major reasons 
blocking this.” 

Mr. Meyer had invited those who 
want to come back to report to East 
German diplomatic missions, but 
very few took up the offer. 

The amnesty, however, appeared 
to dear the way fra former East 
Germans not only to return, but to 
visit East Germany with their new 
West German passports without 
fearof airest. 

Almost 20,000 fled before East 
Germany was compelled to shot 
the border with Czechoslovakia, 

See BERLIN, Page 5 


Japanese Companies Capitalize on Strong Tokyo Market 


By James Stemgold 

New York Times Service 

TOKYO —At a timewheavobr 
tfle swings and uncertainty on Wall 
Street have made it increasingly 
tough fra American companies to 
raise money, the comparatively sta- 
ble and strong Tokyo stock market 
has been churning oat record levels 
of tesh capital for Japanese corpo- 
rations. 

In the first eight months of this 
year, Japanese concerns raised 
more than SI 10 bfllira, compared 
with $20 bOHoci by American com- 
panies, by far the hugest gap ever 
betwera the countries, according to 
figur es from the Tdtyo Stock Ex- 
change and the Securities Data Co. 
in New Yak. 

Japanese companies mainly .are 

raising money on the Tokyo Stodc 


, which has seen a spec- 
tacular "bull market over the past 
decade. But there has been criti- 
cism, both in Japan and abroad, 
flint the market is buih on a foun- 
dation erf soap bubbles that could 
burst at arty moment. 

For example, the price of a typi- 
cal stock in Japan is more than 40 
times the amount of earnings per 
share by the issuer, while the US. 
ratio is rally about 10. There are 
t«rhm«ri factors that account fra 
some of the discrepancy, but Tokyo 
stocks generally are considered 
nwrh more highly priced than 
those on Wall Street, relative to 
corporate earnings. 

Japanese stocks on average pay 
far lower dividends than those of 
the United States, mid hostile take- 
overs are not a factor in the market 


Although many oppose the amount 
of acquisition activity in the United 
States, the possibility of a takeover 
is one factor that determines a 
stock’s price and spore managers to 
keep stockholders happy with a 
company’s performance. 

But with its strong gains, the Jap- 
anese market has defied doomsay- 
ers for more than five years, partic- 
ularly during moments of 
enormous stress, as at the time of 
the crash on Oct 19, 1987, and two 
weeks ago, when Wall Street suf- 
fered its second-biggest drop ever. 

The Tokyo stock market hardly 
dapped a beat when the New York 
Stock Exchange fell nearly 7 per- 
cent an Oct 13; it dropped less 
than 2 percent and then bounced 
right bade, cawring no delay in 


Sanwa Bank's long-planned new- 
share issue. 

Whatever the reason for that sta- 
bility — and few agree on just what 
is behind it — the benefits to Japa- 
nese corporations are dear. Japa- 
nese companies are finding it easier 
to raise relatively cheap capital to 
modernize, increase productivity 
and expand. 

That could benefit them as they 
prepare for increasingly tough 
competition in the global market- 
place. 

'The really awesome thing is 
what this will mean in three or four 
years, when tire Japanese begin to 
realize the benefits of their invest- 
ments and their productivity shoots 
up,” said Eric Rasmussen, an econ- 
omist at Jardine Fleming Securities 
in Tokyo. 


In some ways, companies prefer 
selling stock to borrowing, because 
they do not have to repay the mon- 
ey or make regular interest pay- 
ments, as they do with loans. In 
some ways, mis gives companies 
that raise capital by selling stock 
more leeway m long-term planning 
than those concerns that borrow. 

Of course, much depends on how 
patient thecoomany’s shareholders 
are in waiting for a return on their 
investments. That is another big 
difference between Japan and the 
United States: Japanese sharehold- 
ers have been far more willing to 
hold their stakes for the long term. 
The short-term perspective of 
American shareholders, and their 
desire to take. quick profits, is re- 
garded as one important reason for 
See TOKYO, Page 19 


Lenin’s ’Doctor’ Schedules His Periodic Checkup 


By Esther B. Fein 

New York Times Service 

MOSCOW — For a man who has been 
an earth for more than 1 19 years, Vladimir 


lijOCu l^caiiu luuuj'imj «««" 

have a nice glow. His rimming hair is neatly 
combed. 

But lying under glass for 65 years has a 
way of wearing on a person, and Pravda 
announced Friday that the founder of the 
Soviet stale was going in fra a tittle mainte- 
nance work. 

Such periodic checkups are necessary fra 
“the continuous and safe preservation of 
Lenin’s body” said Sergei S. Deiwv, a 
biochemist, chief of the Ministry of 
Health’s biological structure research lab- 
oratory and, even more notably, keeper trf 
the proletarian^ patriarch. 

“There are guards and services that are 
responsible for te&mcal equipment," said 
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Dr.‘ Debov. “But from the viewpoint erf 
body preservation, die main responsibility 
ties with me.” 

To rive Dr. Debov enough rime, the 
mausoleum on Red Square where Lenin 
has been kept almost continuously since 
his deaih in Jannaty 1924 will be dosed, 
from Nov. 10 until Jan. 13, 1990. 

Simultaneously, a worit crew wOL check- 
ing out the budding and the technical 
equipment, a chore that also doses the 
mansnlemn every Monday and Friday. 

Soviet and foreign visitors hne 
up by the hundreds of thousands each year 
to get a glimpse of Lenin, and after being 
hurriedly shuffled past the glass, climate- 
con trolled tomb, many are heard to ask, 
“Is he real, ra is he wax?” 

Dr. Debov takes affront at die sugges- 
tion that is anything less dun flesh 
and chemicals, and he boasts of the cran- 
ny’s unprecedented embalming methods. 


“Cramtrira aD over the wodd apply to us 
with requests for consultations,* he said, 
including ^ Vietnam, when Ho Chi Min died, 
and Angola, when it built a mausoleum for 
Augustin Neto. 

Rusaan «whninmw t ec h n iques were ap- 
parently not so good Wore the revolution. 
A student at the famous Russian smgpon 
Nikolai L Pirogov did a decent job preserv- 
ing his master's body in 1881 , but in recent 
years. Dr. Debov said, ire has had to help 
the body with a little “decorative plastic.' 

Dr. Debov declined to discuss the exact 
methods that he uses in his work, claiming 
doctor-patient confidentiality and a reluc- 
tance “to reveal a state secret” 

Only once after f-gnin was embalmed by 
a panel of experts called the Immortaliza- 
tion Commission was another Soviet leader 
preserved in a similar way, Statin. 

When asked by Pravda whether he had 


any relationship with Stalin, Dr. Debov 
replied, “The most direct one.” He was 
summoned on the night Stalin died, but he 
said the consultations began “several days 
before the chiefs demise.” 

Fra eight years, Stalin lay betide Lenin 
in the granite building on Red Square; until 
he was removed in the middle of the sight 
and buried under the cover of darkness in 
the Kremlin wafl. 

A Moscow theater director caused a fu- 
ror this spring when he suggested ra na- 
tionwide television that Lenin, too, should 
be buried in the ground. 

Dr. Debrov was offended on behalf of 
his famous client, calling such an idea “in- 
correct, extremist and, moreover, uncriti- 
cal/’ 

“1 think, " he said indignantly, “that 
those who try to bury Lenin today are 
trying to bury Leninism.” 


By Thomas L. Friedman 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON —Secretary of 
State James A Baker 3d Nocked a 
by the White House's 
expert because he 
it as excessively pessimistic about 
President Mikhail S. Gorbachev’s 
prospects fra success, administra- 
tion officials say. 

It is unusual for a secretary of 
state to intervene against die deliv- 
ery of a speech by a senior adminis- 
tration official. 

The action reflects the caution 
with which the administration dis- 
cusses Mr. Gorbachev at this time 
of r^tid change, when there are 
conflicting perceptions about what 
is happening in the Soviet Union 
and how the United States should 
respond. 

The administration does not 
want to appear to be encouraging 
the Soviet leader's demise with sdf- 
fulfuUing prophecies or to be over- 
ly naive about the opportunities 
that Mr. Gorbachev may be pre- 
senting. 

In order to maintain a consistent 
voice and policy, Mr. Baker has 
recently taken a more active rok as 
the administration’s spokesman. 

The officials said the White 
House had asked Mr. Baker to re- 
view the draft of a speech that Rob- 
ert M. Gates, deputy national sccu- 

S adviser, was scheduled to 
ver on Thursday to the Nation- 
al Collegiate Security Conference 
in Bethesda, Maryland, a student 
colloquium. 

Mr. Baker’s policy-planning 
staff and European affairs division 
were opposed to the address, and 
Mr. BaKr agreed withtheir assess- 
ment, the officials said. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Baker 3pokc 
to rite national security adviser, 
Brent Scowcroft, Mr. Gates's im- 
mediate superior, and said be 
thought that it would best if the 
speech were not delivered. 

According to officials who have 
seen a draft of the speech, the part 
that apparently troubled Mr. Baker 
was a detailed discussion about the 
econom ic and ethnic problems that 
Mr. Gorbachev's perestroika pro- 
gram was unleashing and encoun- 
tering. The assessment left the im- 
pression that Mr. Gorbachev's 
prospects for succeeding were dim. 

That view is widely held among 
high officials. Nevertheless, the po- 
sition that Mr. Baker has taken in 
his recent speeches is that whether 
Mr. Gorbachev is hkriy to succeed 
or not, perestroika promises Soviet 
actions advantageous to U5. inter- 
ests, and rim United States should 
do whatever it can to “lode in” 
arms control and other agreements 
that are mutually advantageous. 


An East German Amnesty for All Who fled or Tried to Flee Baker Blacks 

A Dim View 

Of Gorbachev 


Managua 
Calls End 
To Truce 

Ortega, Citing 
Rebel Attacks, 
Vows Offensive 


By Lindsey Gruson 

New York Times Service 

SAN JOSE, Costa Rica — In a 
major setback for the Central 
American pace process, the Nica- 
raguan president, Daniel Ortega 
Saavedra, said here on Friday that 
he would unconditionally renounce 
an IB-month-old unilateral cease- 
fire with Nicaraguan rebels and or- 
der the Nicaraguan Army to re- 
some offensive mili tary operations 
at the beginning of November. 

The Sandinista president, who is 
facing stiff pressure to continue de- 
mocratization in his country, said 
he had been forced to take the 
decision in an effort to protect the 
upcoming elections because of es- 
calating attacks from the U.S.- 
backed rebels, known as contras, 
who operate from bases along the 
Hradnran-Nicaraguan bolder. 

Mr. Ortega said the country was 
faring a “terrorist offensive from a 
counterrevolution” that was “fi- 
nanced by the United States.” 

“The contra attacks are endan- 
gering the electoral process.” he 
said. “ We want to guarantee the 
electoral process by taking these 
measures.*’ 

“1 have made die decision that 
on the 31st of October we won’t 
renew the cease-fire,” Mr. Ortega 
said. 

The decision, which was dis- 
closed in an interview with one Eu- 
ropean and two American report- 
ers. is a setback for the two-year- 
old Central American peace plan, 
whose major success has been aD 
but ending the fighting in Nicara- 
gua. 

It came as 17 presidents began a 
two-day meeting in San Jos£ to 
edebraie the centennial of Costa 
Rica’s democracy and discuss ways 
to farther peace in Latin America. 

Mr. Ortega said the Sandinista 
army, which has been reequipped 
since the cease-fire, would resume 
search-and-destroy operations 
throughout the country ra Nov. i. 

But Mr. Ortega emphasized that 
the renunciation of the cease-fire 
was not a precursor to pulling out 
of regional peace pacts or canceling 
or postponing the elections. 

Mr. Ortega said he made the de- 
cision after the kfllmg on Wednes- 
day of two Sandmisia organizers 
and the Oct. 21 attack on two 
trucks carrying Sandinista reserv- 
ists on their way to register to vote. 
Nineteen soldiers were lolled and 
six wounded in the amhush. 

“Thai was the straw that broke 
the camel's back,” Mr. Ortega said 
“The army can no longer remain 
with its hands tied while contras 
operate with impunity.” 

It is not absolutely dear who 
carried put the attack on the trucks. 
The rebels have not publicly com- 
mented ra the incident, the worst 
single assault in over a year. 

'Die rebels, most of whom re- 
main in their Honduran ^mps re- 
ceiving food and medical aid from 
the United States, have acknowl- 
edged sending patrols into Nicara- 
gua. But most are lightly armed and 
lack ammunition and appear inca- 
pable of major offensive operations 
or ambushes. 

President Oscar Arias Sfochez of 
Costa Rica criticized Mr. Onega’s 
derision and said it was a setback 
to the peace process that could re- 
new the fighting. 

“Something like this would be 
lamentable,” Mr. Arias said “The 
ball is in the political court, not in 
the nnhtaiy court” 

Mr. Arias was awarded the No- 
bel Peace Prize for writing the 
peace plan. The plan requires, 
among other things, the demobili- 
zation of the Nicaraguan rebels 
and other insurgent groups in the 
region, and it prohibits the five 
Central American countries from 

See ORTEGA, Page 5 


ILS. and Britain 
Turn Back Clocks 

Iniernanonal Herald Tribune 

WASHINGTON — Britain and 
most of the United States and Can- 
ada win revert from summer time 
to standard time early Sunday , 
when docks win be tinned back an 
hour. 

Britain switches from summer 
time to Greenwich Mean Time at 
0100 GMT. 

The dungfi in the United States, 
at 2 AJd. local time, affects most of 
the states, although a few areas do 
not observe daylight time. The ar- 
eas are Arizona, Hawaii, parts of 
Indiana, Puerto Rko, the Virgin 
Islands and American Samoa. 

In the eastern United Stales, 
states mil be five hours b ehind 
Greenwich Mean Time instead of 
four hours: the central United 
States win be on GMT minus six 
horns; the Rocky Mountains states 
will be on GMT minus seven hours, 
and the Pacific states will be on 
GMT minus eight hours. 
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Gorbachev’s Submarine Plan: 
JNo Big Deal, U.S. Experts Say 

By Robert Pear ■ =»=^^ 

tie* York Tima Service MM"* • A _* • T\ /** m 

washincton - An^tau, Miners hi Arche Defiant 

experts on mmiarv affairs say die w 


By Robert Pear 

flaw Yale Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — American 
experts on military affairs say die 
plan of Mikhail s. Gorbachev, the 
Soviet president, to remove nnde- 
ar~armed submarines from the Bal- 
tic Sea will not agnificandy change 
the balance of power between the 
Soviet bloc and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Or gamTHti/tn 

“Mainly, Gorbachev is seeking 
to gain political advantage from a 
cutback that the Soviets were en- 
gaged in anyway” said Raymond 
JL Garthoff of the Brookings Insti- 
tution, a former government offi- 
cial who has closely studied die 
Soviet armed forces. 

“It’s a favorable development," 
Mr. Garthoff said, “bat it does not 
represent a substantial new step or 
a big concession." 

Mr. Gorbachev, visiting Finland, 
said Thursday that the Soviet 
Union had removed two Golf-class 
sub marines and would destroy the 
four submarines of the same class 
remaining in the Baltic. 

Gene R. La Rocque, a retired 
rear admiral who serves as director 
of the Center for Defense Informa- 
tion, a research institute in Wash- 
ington, said the six submarines 
were platforms for firing nuclear 
missiles into Weston Europe^ 

He said their withdrawal “does 
not mean a lot in miHtaiy terms" 
because the vessels were “old 
dogs,” built from 1958 to 1962. 

John M. CoUins, senior specialist 
in national defense at the Congres- 
sional Research Service, said the 
submarines were being used for un- 
clear weapons that could be deliv- 
ered by other means. Destruction 
of the submarines "will not make 
any remarkable difference in the 
balance of power between NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact,” he said. 

Marlin Fitzwater, the White 
House spokesman, said the United 
Slates was not interested in Mr. 
Gorbachev’s proposal to guarantee 
"the nuclear-free status” of the Bat- 
tic Sea. 

“We do not believe nuclear-free 
zones contribute to security in Eu- 
rope,” Mr. Fitzwater said. 

“Most of these proposals have 
been Huoignad to affect NATO de- 
terrence capability addle leaving 
Soviet nuclear weapons intact,” he 
said. "On the other hand, we do 
appreciate the intent of tbia, and, if 
it can develop into something con- 
crete, why, that might be a hopeful 
sign." 

Mr. Fitzwater said the United 
States opposed the concept of nu- 
clear-free zones in Europe, or in 
waters surrounding Europe, be- 
cause "we think such zones do not 
make a real contribution to pre- 
serving European security and sta- 
bility^ 

John F. L ehman Jr., who served 
as secretary of the navy from 1981 
to 1987, said Mr. Gorbachev was 
making a political virtue of a mili- 
tary and fiscal necessity. 

For years, Mr. Lehman said, So- 
viet admirals have wanted to retire 
the Golf-class submarines because 
(bey are "ancient, rickety machines 
that add almost nothing to the mili- 
tary equation and are very expen- 
sive to maintain.” 

Mr, Collins raised two questions 
about Mr. Gorbachev’s statement 
that the Soviet Union had pulled 
back its tactical nuclear misales so 
they coaid not strike northern Eu- 
rope: “How can we verify that it is 
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MOSCOW — Striking min- 
ers at the biggpst coal mine in 
the Arctic aty of Vorkuta re- 
fused to resume work Friday as 
authorities prepared legal ac- 
tion against them, the official 
Tass press agency reported. 

Workers at the Vofgashors- 
kaya mine, which accounts far 
one-quarter of the region’s coal 
production, withstood official 
pressure to end their stoppage. 
Thousands of workers at die 
other mines returned at mid- 
night on Thursday, Tass said. 

The striking miners had been 
warned by local officials that 
they were in violation of a new 


law that banned strikes in the 
energy sector. 

President Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev said Thursday, during bis 
Finland visit, that "strong ad- ’ 
nmnstrative measures” might 
be taken to discourage strikes. 

A new law on labour disputes 
says that illegal strikers could 
face dismissal or a fine of np to 
one month’s salary. 

Meanwhile, Ukrainian min- 
ers will meet next week to de- 
cide whether to go on strike to 
protest what they say is the So- 
viet government’s failure to 
abide by its promises made af- 
ter a wave of coal strikes in July, 
a representative said Friday. 

(Reuters, AP) 


true? And what is the definition of 
northern Europe?” 

Mr. CoUins said it was not clear 
whether Mr. Gorbachev was refer- 
ring to countries on die northern 


press agency, the Soviet arms 
forces cinef , General Mikhail Moi- 
seyev, said the northwestern army 
group would be cut by 40,000 men 
and 1,200 tanks. The cuts will be 


Ksmir of NATO. Eke Norway, or toe because of positive changes 


whether be was referring to coun- 
tries north of the Alps, which 
would include West Germany, Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands. 

■ Gorbachev Flies Home 
Mr. Gorbachev, completing a 


in Europe and 
with Finland, E 


relations 

Norway. 
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tiffeeslay Finnish visit, vowed rri- ^ moth er country un- 

dayihal a restruett^of SoviM less he first consulted dosdy with 
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■ Limited Executive Power 
A top adviser to Mikhail S. Gor- 
bachev said Friday that the Soviet 
President could not order military 


. Yoft Times reported tan 
Mr. Gorbachev visited (he port Wastan gtoo. 


of Oulu to see its Technology 


The adviser. Yevgeny M_ Prima- 


lag* an area of 80 high- technology kov, said that in the future, unlike 
companies 600 kilometers (375 the past, “there would be no situa- 


nnles) north of Helsinki. But he tion that would result in what hap- 
was more tiinn an hour behind pened when our troops were sent 


sch ed ule and spent only 15 minutes into Afghanistan” in 1979. 




at the village before flying home to 
Moscow. 


Mr. Primakov, who is visiting the 
United States at the invitation of 


At the same time in Moscow, the Congressional leaders, said the Su- 
Soviet Union said it would cut the preme Soviet was trying to clarify 
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number of its 

neighboring R 


based near legislative and executive powers, 
including the power to use force 


u an interview with the Tass and make war. 


ot mere proposals nave 

SSSS Moscow on the Ruble Cut: A Big and a Little Step 


New York Tones Service 

MOSCOW — Slashing the value of the ruble 
this week was a small step toward malting the 
currency freely convertible but a big step to- 
ward cutting back the Soviet Union’s flourish- 
ing black market, a senior official said Friday. 

The official, Valeri A. Peshkev, deputy chair- 
man of Gosbank, the Soviet stale bank, said at 
a news conference that "the new rate is de- 
signed to stimulate the purchasing power of the 
ruble for foreigners and to create an additional 
obstacle in the way of speculators." 

As of Nov. 1, the exchange rate for the ruble 
will plunge from $1.62 to 16 cents for foreigners 
visiting (he Sonet Union and for Soviet citizens 
changing money to travel abroad. 

The rate will not apply to trade transactions 
or to goods and services paid for in hard enrren- 
cy, such as souvenirs in special tourist shops, 
oiled beriozkas, or hotel bills, Mr. Peshkev 
said. 

When asked whether the Soviet Union was 
considering using its vast gold reserves to bade 
the ruble, as has been suggested by several 
Western and Soviet economists as a means of 
stabilizing the currency, Mr. Peshkev said, “We 
are striving to give the ruble a strong standard, 
and of course gold will be a part of it." 

The dramatic rise in the number of Soviet 
citizens permitted to travel to foreign countries 


has created a huge demand for foreign currm- 
cy, which the country is not willing to meet with 
its limited hard-currency reserves. 

With stria limits on the amount of money 
that Soviet travelers can exchange, the price for 
SI on the black market has risen to an average 
of 10 rubles, and as high as 20 rabies in some 
rides. 

Mr. Peshkev said that black market currency 
transactions had "grown wore and worse” and 
that foreigners once afraid to risk exchanging 
their money illegally had increasingly started to 
do so because of the grossly unrealistic official 
exchange rate. 

He said (hat “as a result, foreign currency 
accumulates in the pocket of shady types” rath- 
er than in government accounts. 

There will be no limit on the amount of hard 
currency a foreigner can exchange, he said. 

The new rate will be adjusted monthly and 
linked to movements of the U.S. dollar, the yen, 
the Deutsche mark, French and Swiss francs 
and the pound sterling. But Mr. Peshkev said 
the Soviet Union was not prepared to join the 
World Bank or the International Monetary 
Fund. 

The move, he said, is "not a big step but a 
slight step” toward making it possible for any- 
one to exchange rubles for any other world 
currency. 
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Gonzalez Sees Danger 
In Split of Leftist Vote 
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the leftist vote in a general election 
on Sunday. 

Opinion polls show that the 
prime minister’s Socialist Party will 
win the election by a wide margin. 

But the the popularity of the 
United Left, made up of the Com- 
munist Party, dissident Socialists 
and some far-left groups, has been 
rising in the polls and could pre- 
vent the Socialist Party from win- 
ning the 176 seats it needs for a 
majority. 

"Is the absolute majority indis- 
pensable to gpyem?” Mr. Gonzilez 
asked on television Thursday night. 
“No. But it's very helpful, very 
helpful for the political stability of 
a country." 

Mr. Gonz&lez, 47, has been cam- 
paigning on the themes of political 
stability and economic growth, ar- 


ing on the provinces. Such frag- ”*i 
mentation reflects the importance ?"• 
of regional, autonomist and inde- 
pen dence- minded trends in the }:** 
Spanish political patchwork. 

Marginal groups include the 
Radical Party, fighting for legaliza- 
tion of the drug traffic, the Human- 
ist Party and the Republican Party. 

The campaign has been filled 
with invective, pledges to cut mili- 
tary service and accusations 
against the ruling party, which the 
opposition says has manipulated - 
news on the public television net- 
work. (Reuters, AFP 1 8 





Bush’s Aim: 
Reducing 
Resistance to 
Bonn Role 


WORLD BRIEFS 


By Joseph Fitchett 

International Herald Tribune 

BONN — In reaffirming U.S. 
support for mutual German re- 


has sought to reduce British and 
French resistance to the growing 
international rede of West Germa- 
ny, US. officials said Friday. 

TO wiamtmn WeStCTU cohesion IQ 
the face of tpnunring turmoil in 
Eastern Europe, the Bush adminis- 


tration has been auietly trying to 
nnrigft Britain France toward a 
closer embrace of West Germany, 
they said. 

Mr. Bush, in an interview Tues- 
day with The New York Thnes, 
contrasted his own confidence in 
West Germany with concern in 
some other Western countries. 

Mr. Bush said that much had 
been written about “the fear of re- 
unification that I personally don’t 
share.” 

Reunification, he said, will take 
time and will require “a prudent 
evolution," as weu as "understand- 
ing between the French and the 
Germans and the Brits and the 
Germans on all this.” 

The timing of Mr. Bush’s com- 
ments, which echoed longstanding 
US. positions, reflected a U.&. 
view that allied endorsement of 
West German goals might generate 
more domestic support for the gov- 
ernment of Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl. Mr. Kohl's government has 
advocated the theme of reunifica- 
tion more actively than the opposi- 
tion Social Democrats. 

Although Mr. Bush did not offer 
any specific US. advice to other 
allied governments, the sources 
said that U.S. officials had been 
quietly trying to foster French and 
British acceptance of West German 
leadership on some security issues. 
The US. stance could help the 
Bonn government overcome other 
European governments’ reserva- 
tions about cooperating closely 
with an increasingly assertive West 
Germany, they said. 

US. concern, they said, focused 

on og nfi that Rritarn and France 

were backing away from policies 
originally intended to anchor West 
German economic strength and po- 
litical ambitions in the West. 

In France, Preadent Francois 
Mitterrand has been cool to the 
Boon government’s calls for closer 
French-West German cooperation 


He&fti Smubo/Agnci Pmoe-FittR 

Mikhail S. Gorbachev acknowledging cheers in Onto, Finland, on 
Friday before leaving for Moscow at the end of Ms three-day visit 


He said he expected the monthly rates to vary 

“by kopecks, not rubles.” 

In a sense, said Mr. Peshkev, prices in Soviet 
stores “will become symbolic," since die ruble, 
in most cases, will continue to have the same 
value for Soviet citizens but wfll now have a 
drastically different value for foreigners. 

But he scoffed at suggestions that the low- 
ered rate would cause a run on deficit gpods by 
foreigners with excess cash. He said it was 


buying three loaves of bread a day instead of 
one.” 

Mr. Peshkev said Soviet citizens traveling 
abroad would still be able to purchase roughly 
the same amount of hard currency that they 
had been allowed under the old exchange rate. 
Previously, Soviets could exchange up to 200 
rubles, which was $320 and is now worth $32. 
He said the limit would be set now in the 
foreign currency rather than the ruble. 

"The rules haven’t been formulated exactly, 
but no one traveling abroad will suffer,” he 
said. 

Mr. Peshkev said he did not know what 
percentage of the country’s budget would be 
affected by the move. 

— ESTHER B. FEIN 
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Felipe Gonzfilez campaigning at 


a Barcelona raOy this week, arouse unrealistic hopes. 


East Bloc Reaffirms Present Borders 
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WARSAW — Warsaw Pact for- 
eign ministers, apparently anxious 
over the prospect of German reuni- 
fication. said Friday that any dis- 


drnce- building process but also rity and that any attempts to 
stability in Europe,” the ministers change them would harm East- 


HAMBURO 

INTERNATIONAL BAPTIST CHURCH OF 


going that social inequalities creat- cussion about altering the Europe- 
ed by an economic boom could an postwar frontiers would 


leaders since the fall last 


West cooperation in other Adds. 

Mr. Knlski said that the main 
area of concern was economic rda- 


tbe East German leader, Erich tions within the East bloc. 


soon be ironed out if Spain’s 
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Left, which has seven seats in the 
350-membcr parliament, win win 
about 16 seats the new parliament 
Mr. GonzAlez, who has spent 
more tune meeting world leaders 


4114004 ambocan church in Paris. v/onNp than campaigning in the streets, 
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destabilize the continent 

Ministers of the seven-nation 
military affiance, after a two-day 
meeting, issued a statement, saying 
that European stales and frontiers 
were sovereign and inviolable and 
affirming a policy of mutual nonin- 
terference. 

“Any attempts to destabilize the 
situation, to question the postwar 
borders and resume debate oo this 
issue, harm not only the confi- 


Honecker, winch raised specula- 
tion that moves toward tiboaHza* 


Prime Minister Tadensz 
Mazowiecki of Poland said that Ids 


tion by Berlin could lead to the country would respect its East bloc 
reunification of East and West military and economic commit- 


Gennany. 

The ministers did not specifically 
mention ihe German issue, but 
Foreign Minister Bdeslaw Kulslti 
of Po&nd said that it was of partic- 
ular concern to them. 

He said that the ministers had 
agreed that Europe's existing fron- 
tiers were fundamental to its secu-' 


meats and that democracy in Po- 
land did not threaten the security 
o f its neighbors. 

He also called for “radically” re- 
structuring Comecon, Ihe organiza- 
tion that coordinates economic re- 
lations among the pact countries, 
to make it more market-oriented. 

(Reuters, AP j 
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Prague Police Detain Havel Before a Rally 


the elecuons, ihow governing 


would not be the communists, it 
would be the right,” Mr. GonzAlez 
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Party, has not won a general elec- 
tion since Franco died in 1975, 
Polls say it will lose a handful of its 
j 105 seats. 

There are as many as 27 lists Of 
I candidates for the Senate, depend- 


Reuters 

PRAGUE — The police de- 
tained Vaclav HaveL Czechoslova- 
kia's most prominent dissident, in 
advance of a planned weekend ral- 
ly but later transferred him for 
medical treatment, his family said. 

Mr. HaveL a playwright, was 
taken from Ins home to a local 
police station Thursday but later 
transferred to a Prague hospital af- 


ter insisting (hat he needed medical 
care. There a doctor diagnosed a 
serious respiratory condition and 
insisted on hospitalization, Mr. 
Havel’s wife, Olga, said after seeing 
her husband in the hospital. 

Mr. Havel. S3, signed a state- 
ment urging citizens to rally in cen- 
tral Prague on Saturday, the 71st 
anniversary of Czechoslovak inde- 
pendence, to show popular discon- 


tent with government policies. 

His imprisonment for four 
months earlier this year in connec- 
tion with anti-government protests 
in January brought widespread 
condemnation. 

Prime Minister Ladislav Ada- 
mec has said the rally on Saturday 
will probably be banned, and the 
official press has warned citizens 
not to rake part. 


Bomb Attacks Kill 5 in Colombia j 

onnctTA ZAP) A series of bomb attacks killed five police officers 

andww®d«i 15peopte toa rioknt response tarons 

to a government refusal to talk to item, the P^f ^d 
ThTfive officers died and 13 -were wounded by a bomb attack n 

Thw^y n#t on a poBce bus m Medellin, Cola^s^^ci^u4m 
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size," said a police spokesman in MeddUn. 

Philippine Court Bars Marcos Return 

MANILA (NYT) — The Supreme Court of the Mf^nes Mnwdy 
upheld on Fnday President Corazon C Aqdno s right toW the return- 

of the body of her predecessor, Ferdinandt. Marcos. ” 
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of (he body of her predecessor, t eroiMnn r. r- - 

Chief Justice Marcdo Feroan said (hat the court had rated, 8 to 7. to JJ* ■ 

rricct a petition filed by Marcos supporters 

Mrs. Aquino’s ban. The intent of the petto was to allow thc retunurf f ;:V ^ 


^ri^fr^w^forburiri: fie died Sepu 28. ‘ 

On Sept 15 the court upheld Mrs. Aquinos ban oom. Mrco^g 
return. Her solicitor-general, Francisco Chavez, had *rg>Bd flui ifc 
dying Mr. Marcos would present a nsk to national secamty and timt Mre. 
Aqumo was within her rights to prevent Us return. Afta Mr. Marcofs 
death, tbe petition was filed, arguing that his death h«i renwrediny 
threat Mrs. Aquino had promised to abide by the court s decision. ^ 


-i r^i *r „ ‘ 


threat Mrs. Aqumo had promised to abide by the court’s decision. jt- 

Mohandas Gandhi’s Grandson to Run 


The grandson, Rajmohan Gandhi, an author and journalist, a not ' L 

j Mr OandhL whn will run as an oppesitioa iL - 


ine pT flTKisnn ikiuiuuiuui •*** Jr — * , 7 - 

related to the pnW minister. Mr. Gandhi, who will ran as an oppoatna 
Janata Dal candidate, lost a previous lad for Paihament as an adqxn- 

dC The Gandhi admirustratiem received another shock 00 Friday/Aydb 
known environmentalist, Mukti Daria, charged that tbemnurter ofje 
environment and forests, 2LR. Ansan, had sexually assaulted h er on O ct 
11 when she went to petition him on behalf of an organization 
save woodlands in the Himalayan foothills. Thirteen women soargam* 
tions amt h uman- rights groups have called for Mr. Ansan s o u i uu gafl. 
The Gandhi goveramem nas not challenged Ms. Datta s account. 


NAIROBI (UP I) — A magistrate ruled Friday that a British tourist 
whose burned and mutilated remains were found m a game reserve ayear 
ago had been murdered. His ruling came at the doring of an mqpest on a 

case that led to accusations of a government cover-up. . *j 
Chief Magistrate Joseph Mango discarded a year of official mosteme 
that the tourist, Julie Ward, 28, had been eaten by wfld animals. He saii 
there was "ample and substantial evidence" that she had died "asaiejmlt 
of foul play by a person or persons unknown." 

Miss Ward died in September 1988 in the Masai Mara Game Resere. 
The magistrate's finding now goes to the attorney general, who ran order 
further action. Miss Ward’s father, John Ward, a noteher from Suffolk, 
Englan d, has long maintained that someone murdered his daughter, apd 
he has branded the refusal by Kenyan authorities to call the death s 
murder a cover-up. . . - 1 fa 


in working to promote liberaliza- 
tion in Eastern Europe. 

Although France advocates 
helping East European countries 
move out of the Soviet bloc, the 
French government apparently has 
become wary of West Germany’s 
overwhelming economic lead -in 
East European markets. 

In Britain, Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcheris reluctance to sup- 
port a stronger E u rope a n Commu- 
nity is partly motivated by her 
ahum at^ West Goman influence in 

the c ommuni ty. 

The Bush administration, in con- 
trast, has concluded that allied gov- 
ernments should press ahead with 
joint European endeavors to en- 
courage West German reliability 
and prechide unilateral initiatives 
by the Bonn government. 

Support from the United States 
and other allies, they said, could 
help Mr. Kohl cool the political 
fervor about reunification. 

Mr. Bush's comments, publicly 
welcomed with enthusiasm m West 
Germany, got a mixed reception 
from some advisers of Mr. Kohl, 
who said they feared the Bush com- 
ments might fuel expectations of 
reunification on the far right in 
West Germany. 

West German and U.S. officials 
and specialists discussed Mr. 
Bush's remarks and the sudden re- 
emergence of the issue of reunifica- 
tion privately in the corridors of a 
meeting sponsored by a foundation 
funded by the Christian Democrat- 
ic Party of Mr. KohL 

The Social Democrats reacted 
gingerly to the talk of reunification. 
Last month, a party spokesman 
criticized Vernon A. Walters, the 
U.S, ambassador in Bonn, for say- 
ing that reunification could come 
soon. 

The Social Democrats had said 
that Mr. Walters's remarks could 


Sontb Africa Magistrate Bans March / 

JOHANNESBURG (AP) —A magistrate banned on Friday a proftst 
march called by black trade unions for Saturday, but anti-apartheki 
campaigners proceeded with plans for a huge rally an Sunday led fry 
recently freed leaders of the outlawed African National Congress. ” 

No reason was given for rejecting die application by the Congress Of 
South African Trade Unions to bold the Saturday march in Vereemguag 
an industrial tify south of Johannesburg. 

Organizers hope to draw at least 80,000 people to a soccer stadium nefe 
Johannesburg for the Sunday rally. This would make it the largest anfa- 
government gathering ever in South Africa. Police will closely monitor 
the rally but will allow it to proceed, said a police spokesman. 


Lubbers Is Asked to Form Cabinet' 


THE HAGUE (Reuters) ~The caretaker Dotch prime miiiistex, Rflnd 

Lubbers, said Friday that Queen Beatrix had officially adred him to form 

a new center-left government. _ 

Mr. Lubbers won the mandate after his Christian Democratic Ptttj 
and the Labor Party approved a detailed coalition accord on Thursday to 
give the Netherlands its first left-touting government in seven ye an.-: 

The accord was a result of weeks of negotiations after incondusaej 
elections on Sept. 6. Mr. Lobbers’s party had previoudy been in coalman 
with the right-wing Liberals. The new accord with Labor marks i nfl 
from Mr. Lubbers’s past emphaas on economic recovery to promises of b 
major pollution dean-up and more money for social welfare. - 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Japan Union Protests 2-PUot Plane 


TOKYO (AFP) — The Flight Crew Unions Federation of Jagra 
stepped iqp its campaign on Friday against two-pilot operation of Boato 
747-400 jets, which Japan’s two main airlines {Han to introduce shortw. 
Tetsoya Muranaka, head of the federation grouping 75 percent of m 
country’s pilots and flight engineers, said the federation's 3,400 roanbto 
would consider a strike “if it is the onW means.” . ..V\> 

Japan Airlines is to take delivery in November of its first two 747^406*, 
designed fir flight with a pilot and copilot but no flight engineer ML 
plans to receive ! 8 additional planes, and Ml Nippon Airways expectato 
use 26. Eliminating the flight engineer will lead to^ S. significant reduction 
in safety,” the union said. JAL said the charges were unfounded. ... . - 


East-West German Flights to Go Qii 

DSYkTVT /"TJ— \ 17— a vtr . /*i . 


BONN (Reuters) — East and West Germany can prataqg 
scheduled program of flights between the two countries untdF^I.^K 
Bonn government says. ;«- r . 5 

Chancellery Min ist e r Rudolf Seilers said the decision camc jdter. 
discussions with ambassadors from the United States, Britan^ 
France, which have supervisory rights under a postwar agreapriii: for 
flights o rig i na tin g in West Germary and crossing East German tcroftay 
The allied pact with the Soviet Union gives airlines of the three Weflcrc 
powers a monopoly on flights to West Berim. ’ 

The Luxembourg parfiuueiit has approved 565 million frahc^'(li4^ 
million - ) to modernize Fmdd Airport, which is used p rimari ly forpmai- 
ger flights within Europe and cargo shipments. ' 
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U.S. Senators Yield 


^akr- ! 


By David Hoffman 
and David B. Ottaway 

Washington Post Soviet 

• Washington 1 — in a major 
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Nation, the leaders of the Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence 
h£ve dropped their demand for a 
legal requirement rthat President 
George Bosh notify them within 48 
^durs of aH covert operations. . 

The agreement was readied in 
exc han ge for- Mr. BushVplcdge to 
notify lawmakers in advance or 
withm “a few days” afterward 
ajxxit most such activities, officials 
$kI lawmakers sakL 

Mr. Bush, however, wOI reserve 
the option In nre cases not to tcQ 
Congress and contend that it is his 
constitutional prerogative to with- 
hold such information. 

' Mir. Bosh has agreed to send a 
letter to thepaiud;ouiHning his in- 
tentions, ana the 48-hour proposal 
has not been mduded in the autho- 
rization tail for the intelligence 
agencies. 

. The letter is designed to resolve a 
kSag-rmuung procedural dispute 
.between Congress and the White 
-House that stemmed from the Iran- 
contra affair, bat it does not settle 
'{he anderiying constitutional issue 
•of whether the" president has the 
.right to withhold information from 
.Congress about clandestine activi- 
ties. 

; 'Officials acknowledged that the 
compromise with Mr. Bush provid- 
ed no 2 pftnmir*. against another 
. situation, such as occurred in the 
: < $^-cantra affair, when President 
Ranald Reagan failed to tell Con- 
gress for nearly a year about the 
controversial anus sales to Iran. 
But officials pretficted that, it was 
less Hedy that a president would 
take the huge political risk of by- 
’passing Congress again. 

At the time of Mr. Reagan’s ac- 
tions, tte taw rctpriittl only^^ 
Jy” notification to Congress. 

. ^Afta toe scandal* which came to 


According tt> Mr. Coben and ad- 
nunistrarian officials, Mr. Bush’s 
letter will pledge: * 

• He wfil give Congress prior no- 
bncaiion m all but rare cases chat 
he is authorizing a coven action 
through a directive known as an 
mtcHigence “finding.” 

• In “rare cases,” the president 
may delay notification for a “few 
days." 

• He reserves the option not to 
tell Congress at all Mr. Cohen said 
this in effect would be an assertion 
that the Constitution does not re- 
quire him to share the information 
with Congress. Mr. Cohen said the 
record of congressional debates 
will show that “Congress does not 
recognize he has that power.” 

_ “We could in fact have another 
situation out there where there is an 
int e llige n c e finding and we don’t 
know about it,” a Senate of f k jal 
said. 

However, another source famil- 
iar with the shaping of the compro- 
mise said, “Iran-contra could hap- 
pen again, but it happens at the 
peril of the president/ 
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Jobs in U.S. Reopened / 
To Chinese Officers i 
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Sue Main/Benco-Un 

RIOT AND SIEGE — Police patrolling the perimeter of the Pennsylvania State Correctional Institution in Camp Hill after rioting 
broke out for tbe second night Police stormed the prison early Friday morning, firing shots and tear gas, and regained control from 
inmates who had seized hostages and set fires. More than 100 people were hurt, and 12 of 31 prison braidings were destroyed by fire. 


Reagan Warns Japan of Rising U.S. Anger on Trade Barriers 


of the Senate bitritigenfla panel, 
William S. Cohen, Republican of 
Blaine, led abattle to drfine the law 
to require that Congress be in- 
formed within 48 hours. In Angust 
^1987 Mr. Reagan submitted a letter 
pr omising no tification within 48 


By Steven R. Weis man 

Afew York Times S err Ice 

TOKYO — In a tougher warning chi trade 
than be or President George Bush has issued 
before, former President Ronald Reagan was 
set to declare Saturday that Americans did 
not think their products had “fair access” to 
Japan and that trade barriers must be low- 
ered to avoid rising an g er in the United 
States. 

“As 1 friend, I tell you that Americans are 
not as patient as the Japanese,” Mr. Reagan 
said in the text of a speech to be delivered at 
tbe end of his nine-day visit to Japan. He 
noted that the principle of fairness had been 
“a very strong strain” among Americans 
since the Boston Tea Party. 
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■ (hours “in all but the most excep- 
tional dreomstances.” 

The issue was reopened when 
.Mr- Bush took office and the Sen- 
-ale panel pressed for a legislative 
requirement, which the Senate 
"passed last year but the House did 
•not ■ ; 

Mr.. Cohen said Thursday (hat 
the new understanding was a “good 
-compromise^ in which Mr. Bush 
Jbad pledged to be “sensitive to com- 
■gressional -concerns” while at the 
same time reserving the option to 
anthenize a covert operation and 

As'aSSl^ the co mpromi se* 
"the Senate paneTs 1990 authoriza- 
.•tion bill niow remains as it was 
before, requiring only notification 
-to Congress *Tn a timely faririon.” 

. Mr. Cohen said dial “we have 
more than enough votes” in Coo- 
2 r .gress to impose die 48-hour re- 
•■ qmrement tat that it would cer- 
Itainly be vetoed by Mr. Bush and 
• lacked enough sqiportto override 
a veto. 

The compromise was hammered 
tat in repent negotiations involving 
Mr. Cohen, the committee chair- 
man, David L. Boren, Democrat of 
Oklahoma, Mr. Bush and Brem 
Scowcroft, the national security ad- 


since the Boston Tea Party. 

“We don’t want a Japanese tea party,” he 
said. “Yet fairness is a zeal issue when it 
comes to trade between the U.S. and Japan.” 

In another criticism of Japan’s policies, 
Mr. Reagan warned that Tokyo faced a pos- 
sible boycott of its products unless it correct- 
ed certain environmentally dangerous poE- 


“No country is without blame when it 
comes to the environment,” Mr. Reagan 
said. 

But he cited, as the focus of worldwide 
protests, Japanese logging in tropical rain 
forests and drift-net fishing, in which nets 
dozens of miles long are used. 

Until Saturday, Mr. Reagan's comments 
had generally avoided criticism of his hosts. 
His speech is likely to be taken highly seri- 
ously in Japan, where he remains enormous- 
ly popular. His visit has brought an outpour- 
ing of affectionate tributes and a special 
award from tbe government given to only 
one other U.S. president, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

Aides traveling with Mr. Reagan have said 
repeatedly that he has been speaking for 
himself and not for the Bush administration, 
although they suggested that he had been in 
touch with relevant officials on the substance 

of his r emar ks. 

Mr. Reagan did endorse a previous state- 
ment by the U.S. ambassador to Japan, Mi- 
chael M. Armacost, that Japan's S50 billion 
annual trade surplus with the United States 


“is simply not politically sustainable,” par- 
ticularly since the United States had recently 
improved its trade balance with other trade 
parmss. 

In a more familiar vein, Mr. Reagan told 
Japanese audiences that, contrary to much of 
what is written in Japan, the United States 
was not a declining nation and was ready to 
face its future challenges. He appealed with 
some emotion for greater efforts to resolve 
mutual problems. 

“We are the two greatest economic powers 
in the world,” he said. “Let us leap beyond 
no-win squabbling by undertaking a breath- 
taking plan. Let ns make our goal a free trade 
zone between the US. and Japan.” 

Because his visit has come at a time of 
unusual strain in Japanese- UJL relations, 
the former president's comments have re- 
ceived unusual attention in both countries, 
particularly among political and business 
leaders who fear the two countries may be on 
a collision course on trade and other issues. 

Mr. Reagan’s visit has been sponsored by 
tbe Japanese government and the Fupsankd 


Communications Group, which has spent $6 
million to $8 million on it, mchiding a $2 
million honorarium for him. In return, both 
be and his wife, Nancy, have given exclusive 
interviews to representatives of the compa- 
ny’s outlets. 

On Friday, Mr. Reagan participated in a 
lavish awards ceremony sponsored by Fuji- 
sankd, in which 5100, COO each was awarded 
to the artists Willem de Kooning and David 
Hockney, the sculptor Umberto Mas- 
troianm, the architect LM. Pei, the composer 
Pierre Boulez and tfie filmmaker Marcel Car- 
nfi. 

Also attending the awards ceremony were 
members of an advisory committee, includ- 
ing former Prime Minis ters Jacques Chirac 
of France and Edward Heath of Britain and 
former Chancellor Helmut Schmidt of West 
Germany, all of whom were paid undisclosed 
sums of money for their participation. 

The Reagan speech Saturday was due to 
be delivered before a luncheon group in 
Osaka, after which Mr. and Mrs. Reagan 
were planning to return to Los Angeles. 


By Tun Mann 

Los Angela Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — In the last 
four weeks, the Bush administra- 
tion has permitted Chinese mfiitaiy 
officers to return to work in the 
United States on a S50Q million 
anns-sales program from which 
they were excluded after tbe Chi- 
nese Army’s crackdown on pro-de- 
mocracy protesters in June. 

The Chinese officers’ quiet re- 
turn to a U.S. mflitaiy base and to 
facilities of the Grumman Corp. 
reflects an effort by the administra- 
tion to nwninitw the impact of the 
sanctums against China that were 
imposed as a protest against the 
Chinese Army’s massacre of pro- 

democracy protesters. 

Three days after the June S4 
massacre of hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of people in Beging, 
President George Bush ordered a 
suspension of aDUA military sales 
to China and erf all visits between 
U.S. and Chinese military leaders. 

At that time, Chinese military 
officers who had come to the Unit- 
ed States for the extensive program 
to upgrade China's F-8 fighter 
planes were told to stop reporting 
for work. Most of them returned 
home last summer. 

Spokesmen for Grumman Corp. 
on tong Island and atWright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base outside Day- 


In June, when the Bush admiuis- l 
(ration announced that it was freez- 
mg mjfiiaiy sales to China, admin- 
istration officials said the 
president’s action would apply to 
$600 mOlion in arms that previous- 
ly had been ordered by China from 
the US. government. 

“It is very important the Chinese 
leaders know it’s not going to be 
business as usual” Mr. Bush said at 
the time. 

After the embargo was an- 
nounced, Department of Defense 
officials confirmed that it would 
stop only the final delivery of U.S. 
military equipment to China. They 
said the development work on 
anus-sale programs would go for- 
ward on schedule. 

■ A Warrant for Dissidents 

Nicholas D. Kristi# of The New 
York Times reported from Beijing: 

The government has a 
new arrest warrant for seven lead- 
ers of the pro-democracv move- 
mat, in a sign of official frustra- 
tion that the dissidents have brm 
able to evade the nationwide drag- 
net successfully. 

The most prominent of those in 
tbe arrest warrant is Chai 1 ing , a 
student leader whose tearful televi- 
sion interviews brought her a mea- 
sure of fame abroad. Miss Chai, 23, 
has vanished since tbe military 


ton, Ohio, have now confirmed that crackdown in early June. 


Chinese officers were allowed to 
resume work in both sites earlier 
this month. 

Tbe F-8 modernization program, 
which has the code name “Peace 
Peail,” is by far the largest single 
military cooperation program be- 
tween the United States and China 

“It was determined by the U.S. 
government that they are needed,” 


The warrant suggests that the 
authorities believe she is still in 

hiding within China 

The new warrant has not been 
publicly disclosed, but a copy was 
obtained Friday in Beijing from a 
Chinese with connections in the 
Public Security Bureau. 

Miss Chai a graduate student in 


government mai iney are neeoea, pyschdogy at Behing Normal Uni- 
a Ptauagmi Ueutenant versity, vS comSaSler of the stu- 

Commamto Edward Umdqmsl dents occupying Tiananmen 


said of the Chinese militaiy person- 
nel. “They were authorized to ro- 


Square. Her husband, Feng 
Congde, a Beijing University grad- 


U.S. Seizes 129 in Raids Aimed at Indoor Marijuana Growers 


By David Johnston 

New York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — Federal 
drug agents have arrested scores of 
people in 46 states and have raided 
retail stores dial sell specialized 
equipment often used for growing 
inanjuana indoors. ■ ‘ - 

Officials of the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration said Thurs- 
day that they had names and ad- 
dresses of thousands of people 
believed to be growing marijuana 
indoors and that they maimed to gp 
after them and their fltidt crops. 

The officials said that agents had 
entered 26 businesses selling the 
fighting and watering equipment 
and that 8 had been dosed. They 
said that 73 indoor growing opera- 
tions containing 7,635 marijuana 
plants had been seized and that 129 
people had been arrested by early 
Friday. 

The agents also seized shipping 
records and customer lists that 


could lead to indoor marijuana 
growers, the officials said. 

The deputy assistant administra- 
tor of the operations division of tbe 
agency, Torance M. Burke, said 
the investigation was a broad at- 
tack aimed at reducing occasional 
'-'marijuana use. - - 

“Users are a major factor in the 
drag- trafficking problem, and they 
are going to be held accountable 
and subject to suitable penalties, 
both civil and criminal,’’ he said. 

A Bush administration official 
said that the action was a signal to 
drug-producing countries whose 
leaders bad complained that U.S. 
Officials had asked them to curtail 
production while failing to take 
similar steps at home. 

Domestic suppliers produce 
about 25 percent of the marijuana 
consumed in the United States, ac- 
cording to government estimates. 

The drug agency said it had se- 
lected manjuana growing because 


of estimates that domestic produc- 
tion increased from 2,100 tons in 
1986 to between 4350 and 4,850 
tons in 1988. 

Representatives of groups that 
back the liberalization of marijua- 
na laws scoffed at the crackdown. 

The projects coordinator of the 
National Organization for the Re- 
form of Marijuana Laws, Doug 
McVay, said that it was a “publici- 
ty stunt-” 

He said the inquiry was a waste 
of federal resources because the ef- 
fort would lead the drug agents to 
innocent people. “A lot of garden- 
ing dubs around the country wiD 
be shocked," Mr. McVay said. 

Most of those arrested Thursday 
were apparently accused of grow- 
ing marijuana indoors. It was not 
drar where they were arrested and 
on what charges. 

A total of 65 sites where marijua- 
na was being cultivated, in addition 
to the horticultural stores, were 


raided and shut down by the feder- 
al drag agents in conjunction with 
state and local law-enforcement of- 
ficials. 

An agency spokesman said the 
opoators of stores that sell the 
equipmem could be charged with 

cultivating marijuana of aidin g in it 

by selling the equipment or advis- 
ing the growers. The equipment is 
not in itself illegal. 

One official said evidence ob- 
tained through wiretaps and under- 
cover investigations showed that 
the operators of some stores had 
conspired with marijuana growers 
to cultivate (he illegal plant 

The specialized equipment is 
well suited to promote the growth 
of marijuana indoors: trade light- 
ing, containerized irrigation tubs, 
ventilation gear, humidifying de- 
vices and carbon dioxide enrich- 
ment systems. 

The manager of a gardening sup- 
plies store in Tampa, Florida, said 


two drug agents had asked him to 
provide a maitag list of his custom- 
ers. 

“I told them I didn’t have a mail- 
ing list,” said the manager, Wallace 
L. Heydt “I don’t know what to 
think Fm selling fertilizer and hy- 
droponics” — enriched water for 
growth. 

' The raids were conducted in ev- 
ery state except Hawaii Nebraska, 
North Dakota and West Virginia. 

Some store operators said the 
government bad singled them out 
because they advertised their prod- 
ucis in publications that <x.ter to 
the drug culture. I 

Many marijuana growers moved 
indoors in recent years as aerial 
surveillance and other drag-en- 
forcement activities increased. 

The drag agency said that in the 
last month, 112 people were arrest- 
ed on charges of cultivating mari- 
juana at 94 indoor growing rites, 
which had 17,000 marijuana plants. 
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In Los Angeles, Curbside Job Marts 

A City Initiative Is Disturbing to Immigr ation Officials 


... & 


GOING HOLLYWOOD — A Swissair DC-10 is decked out with a pair of sunglasses for the 
airfine’s first flight from Zorich to Los Angeles. Swissair already flies to five other UA. cities. 
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Helping Urban Poor 
• GettoSnboiixanJobg 

“Reverse commuting" is on 
the increase in the United States 
as new bus services take in&er- 
_ dty people otherwise unable to 
find jobs to suburban employers 
’■ who can't find enough workers, 
The New York Times reports. 

Wink many fast-growing sub- 
> urbs are short of hoed help, the 
poorest neighborhoods within 
'■ the dries have been afflicted by 
' growinglevds of unemployment, 
■ - Mark Alan Hughes, an urban 

C l anging expert at Princeton 
Fmverrity, says inner-city poor 
' . people are increasingly isolated 
from the new jobs became sub- 
urbs are not well served bypub- 
lie transportation. He says trans- 
r portation must be considered in 
framing anti-poverty policy, 
. along with job training, child 
care and crime prevention. - 
: Such a. strategy, he says, will 
‘ pay immediate benefits, because 


it does not make the fortunes of 
inner-city residents dependent 
on rebuilding central cities or on 
creating affordable boosing in 
suburbs, both politically com- 
plex and expensive propositions. 

At least 53 programs have 
been o r gani zed since 1985 to 
transport city workers to subur- 
ban jobs in 25 metropolitan ar- 
eas, ww-Wting Philadel- 

phia, Boston and St. Louis, 


Typically, businesses share the 
cost of the bus service by paying 
$2 a day for each enqildyee. The 
workers pay an additional S2 a 
day fa* the door-to-door com- 
muting service, which is less than 
h wottid cost them to travel the 
same distance on public trans- 
portation. 

Short Takes 

Writing to use a paHc tele- 
phone? Stifle the urge to jangle 
your keySy jingle your pocket 
change, swear, sigh and check 
your wateb everv five seconds, 
advises BanyRntadt, a Georgia 
State Univeraty social psycholo- 
gist after obsoving 250 (de- 
phone users. The more people 
there are s tanding around show- 


ing impatience, the longer users 
stay on the phone. They’re not 
being rude but are “instinctively 
protecting their temtoiy” he 
said. He advised writing patient- 
ly- 

A Los Angeles woman whose 
pit bull attacked and severely in- 
jured an animal control worker 
investigating a biting complaint 
was sentenced to 180 daysm jail 
for assault with a deadly weapon. 
Edlyn Joy Hauser, 39, also was 

barred from regaining ownership 

of the 55-pound (25-kilograiii) 
dog, which is expected to be de- 
stroyed. 

Shorter Takes: The daily New 
York Post has announced that it 
will stop publishing its seven- 
month-old Sunday edition be- 
cause it hasn't attracted enough 
advertisers or readers. * Plans 
fa a football lottery have been 
dropped by the state of Ken- 
tucky, home of toe Kentucky 
Derby and bluegr&ss horse 
farms. Horsemen’s groups said 
people would watch football 
games on television instead of 
going to the races. 

Arthur Higbee 


By Seth Mydans 

New York Tunes Service 

LOS ANGELES — To the dis- 
may of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, Los Angeles has 
established a formal program to 
help find jobs far day laborers, 
many of whom do not have the 
documentation to went legally in 
the United Stales. 

On Friday, the city was to open 
toe first of seven curbs de hiring 
spots, offering job referrals and 
counseling, and putting an official 
stamp on an informal system that 
has developed fm tbe hmng of la- 
borers, handymen, skilled crafts- 
men and landscapers. 

The experiment is being closely 
watched by other communities that 
have growing numbers of day la- 
borers, nearly all erf them men and 
most of them Hispanic. 

The program runs counter to 
other commnni ties' more restric- 
tive attitudes toward day laborers, 
but is in line with efforts by immi- 
grant rights groups to address the 
needs of afieos in the United States. 

Los Angeles says tbe plan is tech- 
nically legal despite its dear chal- 
lenge to the 1986 immigration law, 
under which it is forbidden to hire 

illegal aliens. 

The way the jobs program is 
structured, the dty says, allows it to 
avoid responsibility for checking 
the workers' documents, leaving 
the task to employers. 

“In the eyes of the INS this is 
probably a slap in the face,” said 
Nancy Cervantes, coordinator of 
the 590,000 Los Angeles program. 

She called it“a local solution toa 
local issue.” Some residents and 


pickup points for day laborers 
partly to the 1986 immigration law, 
which imposes sanctions on those 
who employ illegal aliens. 

Because of ibis law, immigration 
e x perts say, some men have been 
driven to seek informal employ- 
ment as day laborers, so that they 
are less likely to be subject to a 
document check. 

In the last two years, the number 
of informal pickup points in Los 
Angeles has grown to abouL 25, 
with about 3,000 men gathering for 
work each day. Many of them are 
illegal aliens. 

Similar growth in the number of 
day laborers — and complaints 
from residents and businesses — 
has been reported elsewhere in Cal- 
ifornia, and in Texas and New 
York. 

While areas such as Costa Mesa 
in Orange County are seeking to 
crack down on day laborers by 

r ing laws and encouraging raids 
the immigration service, Los 
Angeles could become a magnet for 
t ransient weavers. 

The immig ration service, in en- 
forcing the sanctions on employers 
under toe 1986 law, has also earned 
out raids on sites where toe day 
laborers gather. 

At the official dty sites in Los 


Angeles, job seekers without legal 
documentation and those who hire 
them will stOl be subject to sanc- 
tions, Mr. Looney said. 

Illegal aliens could be detained 
and deported and those who hire 
them without checking their docu- 
mentation and completing a hiring 
form could be fined, he added. 

Although officials in the Los An- 
geles program take the position 
that immigration laws are not th«r 
concern, some of them say no one, 
whether legal U.S. residents or not, 
should be penalized fra 1 seeking to 
do an honest day’s work. 

They say that cracking down on 
day laborers will not force the 
workers to return to their countries, 
and that h is discriminatory to 
deny them the right to work. 
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that job seekers add to aaewalk 
congestion and drive away busi- 
ness. 

But Donald B. Looney, acting . 
district director for toe immigra- 1 
tion service in Los Angeles, grid, 
“The INS is not going to just stand 
by and not do anything.” 

Tbe immigration service and 
other immigration experts have at- 
tributed a rapid growth of informal 
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Belaying Aid to Poland 


^^^loP^isamatterofswne 
SQada p t ^ s ***** and thcsurviv- 
-JjL DCW - democratic government arc 
require artificial respiration for an 
that has gpw m to shock. But the 
Rjubhcansu 1 the Senate have no. 
5J? 11 *» emoBracy aid bffl to a dead 
«op by entangling it in the parliamentary 
about the capital gains tax. 

Cutting the capital gains tax is irrcsponsi' 
pie, and the Democratic leadership is block' 
it. But President George Bush is deter- 
mine d to pursue it and is giving it an 
all out of proportion even to the 
benefits that its wannest supporters darm 
Sncie the Senate Republicans haven’t got 
tiie 60 votes to break a filibuster, they haw; 

been casting about for a bill that the Demo- 
crats warn U> see enacted. The idea is to 
attach one to the other. 

A delay of a few days might not matter 
much. But a deadlock that went on for 
week s — - and that is possible — would 
greatly d imini s h the value of American aid 
when it finally arrived. Winters are long 
and harsh in Poland, and how well the 
Poles get through the one ahead will 


strongly influence the political develop- 
ments that follow there and throughout 
Eastern Europe. It is not necessary to 
recite here the many reasons to leave the 
capital gains tax as it stands and to drop 
this misguided attempt to cut iL 

Values sometimes get confused in Senate 
floor fights when the pariiamentary dueling 
begins to take on a life of its own. In the 
fascination with tactics people begin to for- 
get what it is they are fighting about. That 
seems to have happened here. 

America is hardly leading the way in 
Eastern Europe. France has just announced 
an aid program for Poland that is nearly as 
large as the one the U.S. Congress seems to 
have in mind When West Germany’s 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl goes to Warsaw 
next month, he will probably take with him 
an offer that is larger. The American money 
will certainly be useful, whenever it arrives. 
But this time, uncharacteristically, the 
United States is bringing up the rear. Why? 
One reason is that Mr. Bush wants his tax 
cul Another is that the Senate is taking 
time off for a routine partisan squabble. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Caring in California 


The resumption of baseball's World Se- 
ries is one sign that normalcy is returning to 
the San Francisco Bay area. For many, the 
_ damage of the deadly quake cannot be 
repaired, yet most are be ginning to pick up 
the pieces and, slowly, rebuild. 

One consequence of the violent jolt on 
OctL 17 is that long-standing misconcep- 
tions about Northern Californians crum- 
bled- Americans have long poked fun at the 
area’s embrace of communal living, New 
Age thinking and the touchy-fedy human 
potential movement Two weeks ago the 
Worid Series was described by some writers 
as the “Battle of the Bay," and by others, 
derisively, as a “love fest." But when the 


quake hit, the caring values that lore so 
many to the region proved their worth. 

In San Francisco, neighborhood organi- 
zations were already in place to provide 
immediate help. In working-class Oakland, 
volunteers rushed forward bravely to rescue 
strangers trapped under trembling con- 
crete. The grief of Santa Cruz residents 
when their handcrafted town collapsed re- 
vealed a respect for tradition in a communi- 
ty famous for its unconventional ways. 

Northern California is a place of singular 
beauty — and singular selflessness. Whoever 
wins the Series, the world now knows that aU 
who live there are indeed lucky in love. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


The Globe Rediscovered 


In archaeology there are big finds and 
little finds, but almost never do you get a 
find with the emotional and historical reso- 
nance of the one that came to light in 
London this month: the actual foundations 
of Shakespeare’s original Globe Theatre, 
long thought destroyed, home base for the 
Bard and his troupe of actors and ate of the 
first performances of “Hamlet,’* “Othello," 
“King Lear” and the rest Although the 
Globe is what one enthusiast calls “the 
Holy Grail of theater scholarship,” no one 
involved in such scholarship really thought 
that this grail would ever be found. 

Built in 1599 by and for the Shakespear- 
ean acting troupe, the Globe burned to the 
ground in 1613 during a production of 
“Henry VIII," after a live cannon was 
filed inside the theater. The drearer was 
rebuilt and then closed by the Puritans, 
and a bridge, industrial warehouses and 
eventually parking lots later obliterated 
the district’s past as a center of Elizabe- 
than theater activity. 

The location of the Globe receded to 
vague legend, based only on the evidenced 
old engravings of the cityscape. It was, in 
fact, under a brewery’s parking lot that the 
British conglomerate Hanson PLC, bull- 
dozing for an office building, found the 
chalk-and-brick outlines of several Globe 
walls and — far more conclusive evidence 
— major deposits of shells from hazelnuts. 


which Elizabethan audiences used to crack 
in their teeth in a cacophonous foreshadow- 
ing of the distreting modem nude of can- 
dy wrappers. Given the level of Bardolatxy 
on Shakespeare’s native turf, this find 
seems likely to escape the demolition that 
has threatened the nearby remains of the 
(Kobe’s sister theater, the Rose. 

The discovery of the Rose, a historically 
important theater where Shakespeare and 
Christopher Marlowe worked, touched off 
a dcveloper-vs.-arts controversy still not 
fully resolved. The emergence of both the- 
aters owes a good deal to gentrification of 
the Southwark district — the selling of the 
land to developers, the dealing of old struc- 
tures that cloaked the past — and this force 
is, of course, the same one that typically 
threatens these valuable finds with instant 
obliteration for financial reasons. Under 
British law, any such development must 
include a search by dty archaeologists for 
significant remains. If any are found, 
though, the city must deal with the huge 
financial losses that attend delays, let alone 
cancellations, in construction. But while 
this kind of archaeological work in the 
midst of cities win inevitably bring finan- 
cial pressures, cities are also where our 
history and civilization largely happened. A 
discovery like the Globe brings to life the 
imagination and memory of the West. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


A Path of Her Own 


In the 1930s, New York boasted some- 
thing much like a European literary subcul- 
ture. Its house organ was The Partisan Re- 
view; its luminaries included Philip Rahv, 
Dwight Macdonald and the two Trillings. 
-Lionel and Diana. But its most vivid pres- 
ence was Mary McCarthy, who came to be 
known, half in awe, as the Dark Lady of 
American letters. 

Miss McCarthy, who died Wednesday 
aged 77, wrote unflinchingly about affairs 
public and private, in a mode captured by 
one of her book titles, “On the Contrary.” 
Her value to readers was her refusal to be 
fazed by tradition and authority. She walked 
her own path, courting the dismay of 
friends, officials, Vassar classmates and for- 


mer spouses, among them Edmund Wilson. 

It was this prickliness that gave her writ- 
ing its sawn-. She was the privileged refer 
don, with a license to utter unwelcome 
opinions; her loss is like a death in the 
family. Anyone who asked her opinion 
risked getting it, unvarnished, sometimes 
with litigious results. 

When “The Group,” her novel inspired 
by her classmates, became a best seller in 
1963, she was feted, if nemxuly, by the 
Vassar Club in Washington. All went 
smoothly until she was asked what college 
she would recommend to a bright young 
daughter. “RadcHffe,” said Miss McCar- 
thy, with her disarming, contrarian smile. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 


Another Jolt for Thatcher 


The state of [Margaret Thatcher’s] gov- 
ernment now begins to resemble that of 
Harold Macmillan’s after 1962. There is a 
smell of decay in the air. Governments do 
not become accident prone by accident. A 
series of spectacular nnsjudgments say a 
great deal about the lack of balanced advice 
available to her and the absence of collec- 
■tivc ballast to her government 

The crisis bad been a long while in the 
making . F undame ntal differences between 
the prime minister and the chancellor over 
exchange rate policy, tbe role of interest 
rates and membership of the exchange rate 
mechanism of the European Monetary Sys- 
tem exploded in May of last year. 

Europe has been the issue underlying most 
of Mrs. Thatcher’s biggest errors. Europe 
was at the root of the Westland affair, which 


in 1986 provoked the resignation from the 
cabinet of Micbad Hesdtine and, by her 
own admission, could have brought her 
down. It was Europe which drove her to the 
excesses which helped to lose her the ejec- 
tions to the European Parliament last June: 
Europe was the issue an which she sacked Sr 
Geoffrey Howe from the Foreign Office last 
summer, badly upsetting her party in the 
process. Now Europe is the issue underlying 
the resignation of her chancellor. 

Her aides in the Conservative Party, al- 
ready growing in number, are bound to see the 
loss of Nigel Lawson as a further consequence 
of her inperious style. It cranes hard on the 
beds of her embarrassment of John Major at 
the Commonwealth conference in Kuala 
Lumpur. He takes over at the Treasury with 
the reputation of being her creature. 

— Peter Jenkins, commenting 
in The Independent (London). 
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OPINION 



Gorbachev, in Trouble, Needs Western Help Qu 



W ASHINGTON - The rush of 
events in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe comes with 
such increasing force that “they 
have moved beyond Western plans,” 
as Senator Sam Nunn says. 

As recently as the 1988 Reagan- 
GorbacheY summit, who could nave 
foreseen that Poland would turn to a 
tion-CommiKust prime minister, or 
that Hungary would open its borders 
to escaping East Germans and then 
change the country’s name? And 
surely no one was prepared for For- 
eign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze's 
confession that the invasion of Af- 
ghanistan violated Soviet law, and 
that budding# radar station in Kras- 


By Hobart Rowen 


noyarsk violated tbe ABM Treaty 
with the United Slates. 


Precipitating these events is the des- 
perate economic situation in the Sovi- 
et Union, Poland and other Warsaw 
Pact countries. Most people outside 
the privileged classes do not have 


ties or hope of a decent place to live. 

Observers in America and Western 
Europe think there is the potential in 
the Soviet Union for a citizens’ upris- 
ing against Mikhail Gorbachev strong 
enough to knock him out of power. 

The other day an estimated 18,000 
Siberian coal miners went on strike for 
two hours. American journalists in 
Moscow report that Mr^ Gorbachev is 
almost certain to face a wave of indus- 
trial unrest unless he can quickly deliv- 
er tbe food, services and other goods 
that restless citizens are demanding 
American officals in touch with 
events in Russia agree with a poD 
died in Moscow sews reports indi- 
cating that most Soviet people think 
they nave gained little from Mr. Gor- 
bachevs reform program. 

“In terms of his economic under- 


takings, it has been a lot more rheto- 
ric than it has [been] real change, and 
yeti think all of us are watching with 
a great deal of interest aad hope as 
President Gorbachev sets wit to uy 
to make basic c h an ges in that econo- 
my,” Senator Nunn told the US. 
Chamber of Commerce recently. 

The big policy question for the 
West, assuming it wants to help Mr. 
Gorbachev stay in power, is whether 
and how it can help him maintain a 
flow of simple creature comforts. The 
rich nations of Europe, North Ameri- 
ca and Asia are bemg pressured for 
generous help, in exchange for genu- 
ine economic reforms. 

But how quickly can the Soviet 
Union and other countries absorb 
economic aid, and on what basis 
should it be given? 

Western governments are ap- 
proaching the economic problems 
with the Soviet Union with much 
more reserve than they apply to East- 
ern Europe, because economic struc- 
tures in Russia are so primitive. The 
task is so enormous that many are 
pessimistic that Mr. Gorbachev’s ac- 
knowledged political miracle can be 
matched with an economic one. 

Despite desperate conditions in Po- 
land, those who know the situation are 
hopeful Even there, time is short Jef- 
frey Sachs, a Harvard economist who 
has been advising the new Polish lead- 
ers, told the Institute for International 
Economics in Washington the other 
evening that the West “doesn’t have 
the hDany” to delay action. Mr. Sachs 
is confident that tbe new Polish gov- 
ernment “has a dear vision of where it 
wants to go” and could create a true 
market economy (which still would 
include a vast state sector) by 1990. 


Soviet economic planners seek 
change, but they are said to be less 
sophisticated than those in the new 
Polish government. Senator Nunn 
uiges debt relief for Poland and Hun- 
gary, and the establishment of Amer- 
ican and European banks in Poland. 
But “we should give a red light to 
offering Moscow money or materials 
which serve mainly to defer the hard 
dunces between guns and butter, be- 
tween muddling through and system- 
atic reform,” he said. Sen Bill Bradley 
has expresse d similar views. 


The intelligence being suppUf 1 to 
the Bush administration is that we 
Soviet economy, which has been m a 

basket-case status for the last swerai 


years, is -r- _ ... 

temtion at which not ovJy so ikes 
but riots could be commonplace. It « 
hard to predict how Mr. Gorbachev 
would cope, or what the spillover 

. I I • . I-.MM. U.ltWU* 


would be Into Eastern Europe. 

mistake toe 


The biggest mistake tne West 
could make would be to back away 
and say the puzzle can’t be solved. 
The odds may be small that the west 
can jump-start tbe Soviet economy, 
but there is no other option. 


Senator Nunn would apply a “yclv 
low warning light” to Moscow* m- 
terest injSniim the ^ernatromd 
MonetaryFund, the World Bank 
and GATT until there is rapid pp. 
variation” and real movement to- 
ward market mechanisms anda real- 
istic pricing system. The caicb-22 is 
that Mr- Gorbachev may not be able 
io wait that long for the financial 
transfusion and technical assistance 
that those agencies can give him. 

The West cannot play consent 
rive, grind-it-out football. It’s fourth 
down and time is running out 
The Washington Post 



Military Reductions: General Gcdvin Is Cautious but 'Upbeat 9 ; 


O N THE MILITARY SIDE, [Mikhail Gor- 
bachev's] policy must develop further and 
on a bigger scale. But on the political side it is 
apparent he feels that ideology must not be 
policy. The export of terrorism is no longer part 
of Soviet policy. They have pulled out of Af- 
ghanistan. They wish to negotiate with us on 
mOitaiy reductions. Gorbachev indicates avery 
practical position. Some changes are desirable, 
bat Ok position is not bad. 

And there is a willingness in the West to take 
Gorbachev at his word. Things are not tense 
like IS years ago. Now there is confidence that 
we are going to get somewhere in the direction 
of parity. We have lowered the temperature. 
Gorbachev’s actions have set ns on a new track, 
although parity hasn’t been achieved. 

This is not easy. The changes are not easy. 
For the Soviets there are questions of both 
internal and external policy- Yet tbe Soviet 
Unioafhas] indicated it would support changes 
inside East Germany and also other East Euro- 
pean countries. Our response is considerable. 
We seem ready to move m various areas. We in 
the West have found the Soviets saying things 
we aimed at when we oeated NATO and which 
Moscow now finds acceptable. We aimed at 
containment. And if we play our cards right 
and go into negotiations with a good program, 
our allies wffl mid the key in NATO. 


The following are excapts from an interview of General John R. Galvin, the NATO commander, 
conducted at NATO’s military headquarters in Casteau, Belgium, byC.L Sulzberger. 


Yet success is debilitating. One breathes a sigh 
of relief. We must lake care not to have the wind 
go out of our sa3s so that we sit dead in the water. 
And we must keep contact with our opponents. 
But tbe atmosphere is optimistic. I am upbeat 
□ 

We must be cautious. But there are great 
possibilities in sight. We must play our cards 
right. If we can get a success at Vienna, and we 
are close to it, we coaid establish parity at 
agreed levds. That would be a first big concrete 
step. This should come in tanks, guns, fighter 
planes, frigates, copters ... But military com- 
manders don’t want to get caught in absolutes. I 
can count tanks and planes, not intentions. 

□ 

By a long shot I am optimistic compared to 
two years ago — cautiously optimistic about 
what’s going to happen. But I wish I could see 
parity of military forces along the line of their 
confrontation. That will change my view of the 
Soviets in a big way. 

I have spoken with General [Pyotr] Lushev, 
the Warsaw Pact commander, and we discussed 
the need for communication with each other. 
There are stffl areas where we see problems. I met 
Lushev in London last spring. I also met General 


[Vladimir] Lobov, his chief of staff, this month in 
Rome. 1 saw them both at meetings where we 
gave talks and also chatted together. If anyone 
had predicted such meetings three or four years 
agp td have said, “You’re out of your mmd.” 

I have means of learning what’s going on. 
The Soviet military supports Gorbachev’s pol- 
icy. They know they have the capacity to make 
serious redactions, indudhig 500,000 troops. 
They want to do this while ensuring their de- 
fense capacity within die rules of the game. 
They have tbor own way of studying the “cor- 
relation of forces” and working out “combat 
power,” theirs and ours. They are most profi- 
cient at this game. At the moment they are 
working in dedicated fashion on how to advise 
Gorbachev and how to comply with arms 
agreements and how to reorganize and restruc- 
ture to get the most they can out of the residual 
force that would remain to them ... 

The Soviet idea far the last 40 years has been 
that the ben defense is a good offense. This has 
meant that N ATO should be counterattacked in 
a war by reaching the Channel This has been 
their baric idea. But now they are changing. They 
are moving from tbe concept of an offensive 
defense to that of a sufficient defense. Gorba- 


chev’s words now are “sufficient defense. ” ffis 
military is adriqg , “What does this mean ?" 
They are trying to see how they can save as 
much combat power as possible and sriQ com- 
ply on an agreement on East-West parity.' 1 
I'm not in that game, that adversarial relation- 
ship. AD the pfenning Ido is affected by reaction 
to the fact that every day is a new day. I’m hkea 
wi ld duck on a mud bank in the Missisippt. I 

■ **, 


wake up in a new worid every morning. 
Mississippi, nay river changes every m^iL 

□ V 

Soviet intentions now seem to move away 
from confrontation with the West. There is.an 


and in Moscow’s “empire.” Arid this creates gn 
abundance of uncertainty for those on out ride 
who are responsible for deterring war or de- 
fending against "ttnrlr* . . . The public angst 
be kept adequately informed. \ ,, 

1 can see some possibilities that trouble me. 
We have reached an important moment; there 
could be major changes. But die best indica- 
tions comefrotn East-West negotiations tike 
Vienna and Geneva, not by (fipipmatic an- 
nouncements of policy, We ant getting b lot 
from the Soviet Union, bat wewant thecards 
put on the table in Vienna. The NATO allies $e 
stable, but they can get euphoric on occasion. 

International HemM Tribune. ■ 


Do Business With Moscow If You Can, but Don’t Rush Into It 




,-C 


W ASHINGTON — Is Mikhail 
Gorbachev the Soviet Union’s 
J imm y Cartel? His conduct, which 
has post-Afghanistan syndrome writ- 
ten all over it, is strikingly reminis- 
cent of American conduct at a similar 
malaise-ridden juncture. Consider: 

• Mr. Gorbachev repudiates his 
country’s role in a losing foreign ad- 


By Charles Krauthammer 


If is Gorbachev who is 
saying that the hard- 


liners were right. 


venture, denouncing tbe invasion of 
Af ghanistan as immoral and illegal. 

• He openly admits to a whole 
host of national sins, the latest being 
the brazen Soviet violation of the 
1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty. 

• He pledges absolute indepen- 
dence and hands off for countries pre- 
viously under Soviet domination. He 


at least suspends the Brezhnev doc- 
trine and lets Eastern Europe go its 
own way (much as Mr. Carter did for 
Latin America — backing off from 
Nicaragua, decolonizing Panama, gen- 
erally retiring the Monroe doctrine for 
the rest of (he hemisphere). 

• He repeatedly renounces hege- 
mony and embraces interdependence, 
which recalls Sestanovich’s Law 
(named for the noted Sovietologist) 
that countries that talk about inter- 
dependence — the United States in 
the *70s, the Soviets today — are 
invariably in decline. 

• His domestic economy is fail- 
ing, with inflation surging and tiring 
standards falling. 

• For his labors, he is earning 
points abroad, while steadily losing 
support at home. 

Toe reason why tins should be a 
cautionary analogy is that while the 
Carter years were good for the 


U.S.S.R. (it acquired an impressive 
Third Worid empire during that 
time), they were immediately fol- 
lowed by the Reagan reaction, which 
was bad for the UJ&5JL It is quite 
possible that the Gorbachev years 
will be followed by the Ligachcv reac- 
tion (although the betting is that if 
there is a Soviet counter-revolution, 
Mr. Gorbachev will lead it) that will 
not be good for tbe United Slates. 

The corollary is that, for now, Mr. 
Gorbachev is good for the United 
States. Secretary of State James Bak- 
er’s loud and official declaration to 
that effect is a welcome development. 

America does have a large stake in 
the success of Mr. Gorbachev’s pro- 
gram. True, the chances of that suc- 
cess are small and receding. Mr. 
Gorbachev’s attempt to reform the 
Soviet economy incrementally has 
been likened to a country trying to 
switch, gradually, from driving on 


Baghdad Should Pay for Its Record 


W ASHINGTON — Recently, 
lobbyists for Iraq, a govern- 
ment responsible for grave crimes 
against its own people, went into 
action on Capitol HilL The U.S.- 
Lraq Business Forum, a group that 
promotes trade between the united 
Stales and Iraq, galvanized its 
members to deluge congressional 
offices with calls and cables against 
a measure sponsored by Sara tor 
Daniel Inouye of Hawaii that 
would prohibit the Export-Import 
Bank from making loans to coun- 
tries which promote terrorism or 
grossly violate human rights. 

The Export-Import Bank, a VS. 
government institution set up to pro- 
mote the export of American goods, 
has extended some $250 mfflion in 
loans to Iraq since 1987. The bank’s 
program was launched under con- 
siderable pressure from the Reagan 
administration, despite the fact that 
Iraq has maintained a brutal, perva- 
sive police state since 1968. 

Shocking violations of human 
ri^its were in the news a little over a 
year ago when then Secretary of 
State George Shultz rebuked tbe 
Iraqi government for usurp poison 
gas against its Kurdish dozens. 

But chemical weapons arc only 
pan of the problem. Almost every 
year for the past 20 there have been 
reports of hundreds of killin gs by 
the Iraqi secret police. Inl9$6 and 
1987, some 300 Kurdish children 
reportedly were tortured, lolled or 
“disappeared" after bemg arrested. 
Political prisoners are believed to 
number in the tens of thousands, 
and torture is routine. Even abroad. 


By David A. Korn 


Reagan administratiop opposed con- 
gressional sanctions and took no 


Iraqis who have opposed or fled 
government persecution have been 
killed or wounded by Iraqi agents. 

Before and during the war with 
Iran. Iraq deported tens of thou- 
sands of its Shiite citizens, strip- 
ping them of their citizenship and 
property. Since 1987 it has ex- 
pelled hundreds of thousands of 
its Kurdish citizens from their 
mountain homes and forcibly relo- 
cated them in the lowlands of Iraqi 
Kurdistan and, according to re- 
ports, to camps in the desert near 
the Saudi and Jordanian borders. 

Tbe United States is well aware 
of Iraq’s abuses, but largely has 
chosen to ignore them. Iraqis enor- 
mous oil reserves, its putative role 
as a bulwark against Iranian ex- 
tremism and its shift since the early 
1980s toward the West and the 
moderate Arab states, explain — 
but do not justify — this policy. 

With the exception of condemn- 
ing Iraq’s use of chemical weapons, 
tbe United Slates has said nothing 
publicly about other human rights 
violations and has apparently done 
very litde in its private diplomatic 
discourse with Iraq. 

Neither tbe Bush nor the Reagan 
administration has ever spoken out 
against the forcible relocation of 
the Iraqi Kurds. Suznfer measures 
against s mall er numbers of people 
in Ethiopia and Nicaragua have 
brought stiff US. condemnation. 

Even on the matter of Iraq’s use of 
poison gas against the Kurds, the 


measures to make Iraq pay for its 
le United 


abuses. Nor did the United Slates 
pursue the issue in tbe chemical 
weapons conference held in Paris last 
January. And, unlike its European 
allies, the United States has made no 
real effort to call Iraq to account in 
the UN Human Rights Co puzdsbod. 

Iraq's human rights abuses are not 
the only reason for supporting the 
Senate's proposed measure. There 
are valid banking grounds. Owing to 

with^ran, estimated afsome $50 to 
170 billion, Iraq has a very shaky 
credit rating. It is in arrears or in 
default on us payments to France, 
West Germany, Italy and Japan, and 
has been behind in some of its pay- 
ments wiheExpan-haport Bank as 
weR US. exporters criticize the 
bank for not expanding credits but 
are reluctant themselves to take the 
risk of loaning, to Iraq, 

Tbe Inooye measure, 
modified to permit a presidential 
override of tne ban on Export-ta- 


ll would put Congress on record as 
having taken at least a symbolic step 
in condemning consistent and gross 
hu m an rights violations. It would 
put the government of Iraq on notice 
that there could be marc to come if 
serious changes are not made in its 
human rights practices. 


The writer is a consultant to Middle 
East Watch an Iraq, a toman rights 
organization. He contributed this 
comment to The New York Timet 


the left ride of the road to the right. 
Nonetheless, even if perestroika ul- 
timately fails, America has an inter- 
est in its mere continuation. The 
longer it goes on, the harder it be- 
comes to reverse its effects. 

And these effects are dramatic; 
the rapid de-co annuitization of 
Hungary and Poland, with East Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia to follow; 
the arousal of nationalist feelings 
within the Soviet Union’s republics; 
most important, the rise of civil soci- 
ety as a challenge to the state 
throughout the Soviet empire, a 
challenge that heretofore totalitar- 
ianism had specialized in crushing. 

China shows that these expres- 
sions of popular sentiment are not 
irreversible. They can be put down. 
But the longer they go on and the 
more organized they become, the 
higher tbe cost of putting them 
down and, thus, the less the likeli- 
hood of massive repression if Mos- 
cow suffers a change of regime or 
Mr. Gorbachev a change of heart. 

Mr. Baker is less convincing when 
he says that because Mr. Gorbachev 
may not be there forever, all the more 
reason to hurry and conclude arms 
control agreements with him. Mr. 
Baker’s point is that if these agree- 
ments impose structural constraints 
on the Soviets — troop withdrawals, 
reductions in military personnel, de- 
struction of weapons — even a new 
regime in tbe Kremlin could not easi- 
ly reverse these changes. 

True, but it could stffl reverse them 
far more easily than any American 
government could. (Aims a g ree m e n ts 
would impose structural changes qu 
the United States, too.) When it comes 


to rearmament, fhe^ White House is far 
more politically constrained than the 
Kremfin. In a soured international db- 
vironment, which country would be 
more Ekely to rebuild the nuEtary, 
reactivate the assembly fines, retita 
troops to Central Europe? a . 

This is not to argue against con- 
cluding arms treaties with Mr. Gor- 
bachev. It is only to atgne against 
rushing into them. They nave to be 
framed in such a way that if post-'. 
Gorbachev they are broken, as the 
Soviets now admit they broke the 
ABM Treaty, Westers deterrence wjB 
not have been fatally co uipromi gea. 

Those who issue such cautions are 
usually derided as hard-lraers, Hosed 
to the marvelous new posribQitiesaf 
the Gorbachevian universe. Ah-Z in* 
call not too long ago those who in- 
sisted that the Soviets mtcraiditibuli, 
\y tear down their radar statioa- 
Krasnoyarsk were also denounced,®' 
hard-liners — seeking, by stosog 
Soviet violations, to undennine : (he 
entire arms control enterprise. .. 

It was a group of cangressofial 
soft-liners who traveled to Krasno- 
yarsk, looked at tbe radar and nidi 
with wonderful sophistry, that white it- 
might be illegal it wasn’t. Why?, Be- 
cause “it b deadly not depfoyeC. 
Thus they judged it “not to be a victe- 
tion of the ABM Treaty at tins time.” 

Soft-liners are now in retreaL ln- 
decd, they have suffered the uhnnite 
hu m iliation; They are being.refixfed, 
not by Cap Weinberger but by.Ed- 
uard Shevardnadze. It is Mr. tioref 
chev who is saying that tht. hard- 
liners were right all aIon&'.B3s 
authority is good enough for mfe. i-, - 

Washington Post Writers Gnifc.' 


100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1889s This Is Unfair 1914: Crescent vs- CrosB 


PARIS — The Herald says in an edito- 
riai There is a great future for old 
women. The day is coming when old 
women wffl constitute the majority of 
the human race, and will naturally 
wield an enormous influence. It has 
recently been stated that modem 
medical science has added two years 
to the average life of man, and three 
years and a half to that of woman. 
This is obvious disertamation. What 
motive has led doctors to prolong tbe 
life of woman to so much greater 
extent than man? Women are much 
more profitable as patients than are 
men. It does seem as if the gross 
favoritism shown by the doctors was 
not what we expected from the astute 


LONDON — Astonishing inmdriS pf 
the latest effects of German prorogP**. 
da in Turkey have reached tbe ihipsh 
Government from Caasiantmopteln 
their desperate efforts to bring Toriiy 
into the Germanic fi ghtbigr fee? 7 the 
German Emperor’s haeveeqeor- 
feted widely that he las adopted* 6 
Islamic faith and desires all Mbitth* 
medans to join him in ahtitysnerd 
Crescent against the Cross. - 


1939: Anns for Cadi 


practitioners, for to prolong the life 
of woman involves making her less 
liable to disease, and that necessarily 
means the redaction of the average 
doctor’s income. It remains to be seen 
whether tbe issue mil lead to mea- 
sures Co check all unfair medical dis- 
crimination in favor of women. 


WASHINGTON — The United 
States Senate adopted the Admin**' 
iratkm’s neutrality bin fifffip -■**• 
arms embargo last night [Oct-I 
a vote of 63 to 3Q. House sppri . - . 
the measure by a narrow margin n&ri 
week U predicted. The new neritnflfry 
few provides that aim : nns$&>* 
and implements of war may hesdd 
to bdhgere&t nations on comfifini 
that die transactions be carried' flW 
on a strictly cash-and-carry bas^fc^' 
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Sweden ’s Social Democrats Turning Toward a Freer Market Bush Noncommital 

On Meeting Shamir 






_ By Steven Greenhouse 

-4 V ; New York Tima Service 

STOCKHOLM — He govern- 
ing Social Democrats, who have 
made Sweden a generous welfare 
state and die wand’s roost highly 
taxed nation, have readied a cross- 
road and are taking a distinct mm 
toward, the free market 

As they celebrate the 100th anni- 
versary of their founding, the So- 
da! Democrats not only admowl- 

taxes fc plan to°cut 
income taxes sharply.' 

After decades of ignoring com- 
plaints that stratospheric (axes 
Were encouraging ^people to work 
the Social- Democrats have 


jSroposed 

'll tax. rate from fa percent to SS 
t percent 

* “We have reached a taxc 

'said finance Minister Kje 
| Feld t. “We don’ t believe we can get 
■this economy to function- if we m- 
■ crease the tax banka.” 

I Tbe recognition that they cannot 
•raise taxes forever is also cansing 
l ihc Social Democrats to rethink the 
.management erf Sweden’s huge 
•public sector. As a result of the 
] growing outcry about the uneven 
.state of health care, ’education and 
•day cate, the government is seeking 
Jto inject more competition into ser- 

• vices to increase quality. 

? The public will increasingly be 
.allowed to choose which hospital or 


day cam center to go to; before, the 
government often assigned people 
to specific hospitals or centers. 

Some leading Social Democrats 
have even suggested privatizing 
some basic services, including some 
hospitals. But others fear that that 
would simply mean the rich would 
obtain better treatment than the 
poor. 

"The squeeze in funds for the 
public sector has forced people to 
t hink in new ways," said Mr. Fddt, 
the chief architect of the chang e*. 

Hus country of 8 5 million is 
revamping its closely watched ex- 
periment in soda! democracy, even 
while many East European govern- 
ments are looking to it as a model 
as they move away from commu- 
nism. 

“The traditional Social Demo- 
cratic strategy of the postwar peri- 
od is no longer viable,” said Klas 
Eddond, a former econ om ic advis- 
er to Prime Minister Olof Palme, 
who was assassinated in 1986. 
“That was, to recognize a need, 
create, a public-service project to 
fulfill that need and then raise taxes 
for it" 

A decade or two agp most 
Swedes seemed content to pay high 
taxes to build a welfare state to 
fulfill a bask tenet of Sweden’s 
philosophy, that rich and poor re- 
ceive equal treatment for essential 
services like education, day care 
and nursing homes. 



'We have reached 
a tax ceiling. We 
don’t believe we 
can get this 
economy to 
function if we 
increase the tax 
burden.’ 

Kjefl-Olof Fddt, finance 


minister. 


But many Swedes have grown 
“Ten and twenty years ago peo- 


they saw results: new schools, new 
day care centers,” said Rolf Airing, 
editor of Aftonbladet, a union- 
owned mass-circulation newspa- 
per. “Now they pay even more in 
taxes, but they don’t see the same 
results. They are asking. Ts it 

worthwiriJe?’ " 

There are waiting lists of a year 
or more for coronary bypasses, hip 


replacements and cataract opera- 
tions. Many parents cannot find 
places for their children in day care 

centers. 

“A lot of parents complain that 
their schoolbooks are falling 
apart,” said Mona Johansson, a vo- 
cational naming executive. “Ceil- 
ings have fallen down m some 
schools.” 

This has w* r»«»d grumbling in a 
nation where 36 percent of the 
gross national product is paid in 


taxes, compared with 30 percent in 
the United States. 

For years, conservatives argued 
that high taxes slowed economic 
growth by pushing Sweden’s entre- 
preneurs to emigrate to Britain and 
by encouraging people to work less. 

Since people who earn S3 5,000 a 
year fall into the 72 percent brack- 
et, many workers prefer taking 
compensatory time off, rather than 
extra pay, for working overtime. 

This helps explain why the aver- 
age Swede works just 31 hours a 
week, the lowest in the industrial- 
ized world. It also helps explain the 
long lines for medical operations. 

“You'll find that Swedish doc- 
tors probably have the lowest aver- 
age golf score of any doctors in tin 

world,” said Sten Westerberg, an 
investment banker who was deputy 
finance minister when a conserva- 
tive government was in charge from 
1976 to 1981 

That was the only break in the 
Social Democrats' hold 
in the last half century. 

The Social Democrats won last 
year’s elections with 41 percent of 
the vote, gaining 156 of the 349 
seats in tire parliament. They can 
usually count on the 21 Commu- 
nists to give them a wo rking major- 
ity, and continuous feuding among 
tire three major parties rtf the cen ter 
and right fadp keep the Social 
Democrats in power. 


on power 


They expect the changes in the 
tax law to be approved and to take 
effect next year, thanks in part to 
the backing of the People's Party, a 
centrist group with 44 seats. 

The Social Democrats have be- 
come increasingly sensitive to com- 
plaints about taxes as they recog- 
nize that hi^h tax rates have faded 
inflation. Since more 'bun half of 
any wage increase goes to taxes, 
Sweden s powerful unions feel 
compelled to demand hefty pay 
raises. 

Many economists say that these 
wage pressures axe one reason that 
Sweden’s inflation rate consistently 
exceeds those of most industrial- 
ized nati o n s 

These factors have pushed tire 
Social Democrats to propose their 
tax overhaul, which wul rednee top 
rams and eliminate federal income 
tax for 90 percent of Swedes while 
keeping tire regional income tax of 
about 30 percent Almost 40 per- 
cent of the average Swedish work- 
el’s salary now goes to regional and 
federal income taxes. 

But conservatives say that taxes 
will not be cut nearly enough. They 
contend that high taxes and the 
rapid expansion in the public sec- 
tor, where productivity grew 
tow, explain why Sweden’s 
comic growth rate has been 
the. lowest in the indust 
world in the last two decades. 


th is 
eco- 


The Associated Pros 

WASHINGTON — The White 
House has raised the possibility 
that President George Bush might 
not meet next month with Prime 
Minister Yitzhak S hamir of Israel, 
even though Mr. Shamir has re- 
quested such a meeting. 

Mr. Shamir is to visit the United 
States in mid-November. 

The administration is weighing 
Israeli suggestions For changes in a 
proposal from Secretary of State 
James A Baker 3d for direct Israe- 
fi-palestiman taivg 

But Marlin Fitzwater, the White 
House press secretary, said there 
was no link between this review 
and the question of whether a 
meeting would take place: 

Asked if tire administration was 
Hying to prod Israel by hinting that 
such a meeting might not take 
place, Mr. Fitzwater said: “I don’t 
think so. I don’t think a meeting is 
the kind of thing thafs going to 
influence Israel's position.” 

He said a meeting between the 
two was “probably likely.” 

Later, his office issued a terse 
statement saying that Mr. Shamir 
would be in the United States “for 
a private visit” 

The statement continued: “No 


dedsions have been made concern- 
ing a possible meeting with the 
president.” 

It would be unusual for a UJS. 
president not to meet with an Israe- 
li prime minister via ting the Unit- 
ed States. 

[To the best of our knowledge 
the meeting will take place,” Yossi 
Ben-Aharon, director-general of 
Mr. Shamir 's office, told Israeli ra- 
dio, according to a Reuters report 
from Jerusalem. “If there are dif- 
ferences, the need for a meeting is 
aQ the greater,” he said.] 

Mr. Shamir's govermnem noti- 
fied Mr. Baker on Monday night 
that it had accepted his proposal 

for talks with Palestinians but Only 

if two conditions were met: exclu- 
sion of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization and timiring the meeting 
to making arrangements for an 
election in tire West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. 

Mr. Baker said Wednesday that 
he would review Israel's request 
that he revise his five-point propos- 
al. But he said he could not over- 
hard, it because that would require 
a long process of bargaining with 
both sties, delaying the onset of the 

talks 


0. -Evidence for the ' Greenhouse Effect 9 BRITAIN: 
Is Found in Ancient Ice From China Her Lhbm y 


BERLIN: An Amnesty for East Germans Who Hone Fled or Tried to Flee 
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By William Booth 

■ Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — T< 
hues in central nima have 
Higher m the tost 50 years than at 
any^riher time once me last toe age 
ended 10,000 years ago, according 
jto a report published this week. 

'? Sdeatists report in tire journal 
-Science that they cMMiMd andeni 
-i ee palled vp from the dqghs of 
remote gLaaera atop the Tibetan 
Hateau. Althottah they are not cer- 
, tain t-tiat their raiding cer tifies the 

• beginning of global wanning 
! caused by tire “greenhouse effect,” 
■jjtfae researchers do expect such 

* warming to show up first in a place 
like central China. - 

Scientists have been searching 
'for indisputable evidence that the 
•Earth is actuary warming as a re- 
' suh of the acchiumlation m the at- 
'mosphere of gases such as carbon 
dionde and methane. Climate is 
‘notorious^ variable, so it is hard 
for most scientists to say with cer- 
- famty, even after a few warm years, 
f tl»t average temperalmes have psr 
.•en. - ; 

J Compater smmlatioiis of future 
predict that the earth 

:&Ito5 de^^rentigrade) as 
Ctmcemrations of mch gases, creat- 
ed in large part by the burning of 
fossfi fuds, increase in tire coining 
decades. But sdeatistsdo not agree 
on how great the wanning wiU be 
or whether it has begun. 

“It is verytitear that for tire peri- 
od when we have good resolution, 
-there has been' substantial wann- 
„ jog” in central China, said Lonnie 
-.Thompson of the Bvrd Polar Re- 

- search Institute at Ohio State Uni- 
, -versity, who kd an expedition with 
i^Xiaoltog Wuof the Lanzhou Insti- 
tute of Ghuaatogy and Geooyo- 

-Jogy to drill and e xamine China’s 
-ancient ice. 

Richard Wetherakl, who sum- 
plates future' climates onsupercom- 

- outers at the Geophysical and Flu- 
id Dynamics Laboratory at 

-Princeton University, said, This 
“isn’t proof that tire whole global 
System is warming, but this is cer- 

- tainly very, very interesting.” 

T' Mr. Wethorald smd. central Chi- 
_ na<w^ ^the centers of other large land 
masses are good places to took for 
-^global dimate trends because they 


are far from the mirigaring influ- 
ence of the oceans. 

Mr. Thompson and Mr. Wu 
hauled equipment to the top of the 
remote Dunde ice cap in central 
China and removed three cores, 
each about 450 feet (135 meters) 
tong. 

Like a forester who can examine 
the rings on a tree and see a record 
of droughts, floods and fires in the 
wood, glacier specialists can see 
even longer time spans in ice cores. 

By e xamining chang p: in the lay- 
ers’ of dust and in chemicals such 
as sulfates, the research team could 
date the ice cores with precision to 
about 4,500 years. The deepest and 
oldest ice, which is compressed and 
twisted by the weight of all the toe 


above it, is harder to date with 
accuracy. 

By examining the ratio of differ- 
ent types, or isotopes, of oxygen 
trapped in the ice, the researchers 
could estimate relative tempera- 
tures. Because the molecular 
weights of the two types of oxygen 
are diffe rent, the isotopes evapo- 
rate at different rales, giving sden- 
tists a good due about how warm it 
was thousands of years ago. 

The highest temperatures as re- 
vealed by the toe cores have come in 
this century, Mr. Thompson mid 
The cores also showed that tem- 
peratures in central China were ap- 
parently 2 to 5 degrees Fahrenheit 
higher during the tost 50 years than 
during the previous 50 years, he 
said. 


la the Arctic, a Bright Side 
To Global Warming Trend 


Reuters 

OTTAWA — Global 
could endanger some Arctic 
and plant species but could make 

lives of northo^lwd^ easier 
over the next 50 years, an environ- 
mental expert says. . 

“I see the warming cm balance as 
positive for the Arctic," said Barrie 
Maxwefl, federal superintendent of 
Arctic climatology. “You don’t 
concern yourself with toe so much.” 

EnviTOTmental experts have told 
a conference on global change in 
the Arctic, convened by the Wash- 
ington-based Climate Institute, 
that the north will be affected most 
by wanning. 

Melting of polar ice will create 
more icebergs, making stopping 
treacherous, and will contribute to 
raising sea levels about one meter, 
which is expected to flood low- 
lying coastal regions around the 
world, sane scientists say. 

But in the Arctic, melting of sea 
toe means less damage to ofl rigs 
and a shipping season extended % 
six to right weeks. The potential for 
agriculture would increase, with 
the growing season extended by up 
to 40 percent. 

Drilling rigs, however, would be 
forced to withstand higher waves, 
said High Brown of Esso Re- 


sources, a unit of Imperial Oil Ltd, 
Canada's largest oO producer. And 
melting permafrost would ™»lm 
construction of oil and gas pipe- 
fines precarious, he said. 

Increased economic activity 
would create jobs for natives but 
also greater pressure on traditional 
cultures, environmental officials 
said Thursday. 

Global warming is expected to 
raise temperatures in the Arctic 
summer by as much as 10 degrees 
centigrade (18 degrees Fahrenheit). 

Environment Canada’s senior 
sdeace advisor, Fred Roots, said at 
tiie conference that plant and ani- 
mal fife in the polar regions would 
be among the least able to adapt 
quickly to a changing dimate. 

■ 11 Groups Criticize Bush 

President George Bush has been 
strongly criticized ty 11 environ- 
mental groups,' which a c cu se d him 
of having failed to five m to his 
campaign promises to confront the 
problem of the “greenhouse effect” 
early in his presidency. The Associ- 
ated Press reported from Washing- 
ton. 

In worldwide efforts to combat 
global warming, “We have great 
rhetoric bat no leadership,” Dan 
Becker of the Sima Qub said 
Thursday. 


(Continued from page 1) 

the new chancellor. John Major, as 
surely as it had Mr. Lawson. 

The people Mrs. Thatcher has 
promoted are generally less identi- 
fied with her policies than those 
who have left. Mr. Major is an up- 
and-coming politician who owes 
his recent promotions to her, but he 
is considered far more flexible in 
economic affairs and more sympa- 
thetic to social spending than was 
Mr. Lawson. 

Similarly, Douglas Hurd, the 
new foreign secretary, is more lib- 
eral than Sr Geoffrey, the loyalist 
she removed from the post three 
months ago. 

Mr. Major, whom Mrs. Thatcher 
first promoted to take Sr Geof- 
frey’s post and now has switched 
over to take Mr. Lawson’s, has al- 
ready been victimized by her politi- 
cal style. 

At the Commonwealth confer- 
ence earlier this week in Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaysia, Mis. Thatcher 
and Charles Powell, her main for- 
eign-policy adviser, reportedly in- 
sisted on issuing a separate British 
statement on South Africa under- 
cutting the conference's compro- 
mise declaration that Mr. Major 
himself had helped negotiate. 

Mr. Young says he thinks Mr. 
Lawson's downfall. Sir Geoffrey’s 
demotion and Mr. Major’s discom- 
fort all point to the same problem 
as Defense Secretary Michael He- 
set tine’s protest resignation in 
1986: “The poison is at the heart of 
this government, which is that its 
leader is unable to command the 
support of the best men in Conser- 
vative politics.” 

For Lebanese Hostage, 
A 5th Grim Birthday 

The Associated Press 

BEIRUT — Terry Anderson, the 
farmer chief Middle Eastern corre- 
spondent of The Associated Press, 
spent a fifth birthday as a hostage 
Friday, agfim milestone in his cap- 
tivity. His relatives and friends 
marked the event with a flood of 


said television sta- 
would broadcast 
from Mr. An- 
ri daughter, Su- 


(Contimed Iran page 1) 

the only one East Germans had 
been allowed to cross freely. 

The Interim Ministry said Fri- 
day that the travel ban would be 
lifted as of Nov. 1. There was no 
immediate indication whether the 
government would take steps to 
prevent another mass flight to the 
West Ger man Embassy, which has 
continued to attract a trickle of 
refugees. 

Apparently in an attempt to 
bead off another flood of refugees, 
the ADN press agency said East 
German citizens who were still 
thinking of leaving, “although ev- 
eryone is needed here," couldapply 
to leave the counby permanently 
and that the applications “would 
be acted on in a short time.” 


In announcing the lifting of the 
travel ban to Czechoslovakia, the 
Council of Ministers raid that East 
Germans would again be allowed 
to travel to Czechoslovakia as they 
had through September, when an 
they requmsd was a valid identity 
document 

the < ambitions of East^Germans! 
and the dosing of the only border 
they were able to cross fredy was a 
serious blow. 

The major question was whether 
the lifting of the ban would said 
would-be emigrants again flooding 
into the West German Embassy. 
West Germany has ruled out seal- 
ing off the mission. 

The East German government 
apparently hopes that the liberaliz- 
ing measures of the last three weeks 


have softened the fervor to leave. 
But even with the stem border con- 
trols, hundreds erf East Germans 
have continued to leave for Poland, 
Hungary or Czechoslovakia, and 
from there to West Germany. 

In another development, ADN 
said Friday that Mr. Krenz would 
meet with Mikhail S. Gorbachev, 
the Soviet leader, in Moscow begin- 
ning Tuesday. 

Also 1 on Friday, the main East 
German party newspaper. Neues 
Deutschland, published an inter- 
view with Marcus Wolf, the former 
held of the East German secret 
service, who has emerged as a 
strong supporter of change. 

“I think I have never in my fife 
felt so ashamed as on the day when 
I read in the media, *We should not 


waste a tear for the people who 
have left us,' ” Mr. Wolf said, refer- 
ring to an earlier reference to East 
G ermans who had fled West. 

Mr. Wolf also said East Ger- 
mans were demanding trust and 
credibility from the government 
“because in the past years, but 
most of all this year, so much trust 
has been lost that re gaining this 
trust is a precondition lot further 
development" 

■ Hungary Sets Amnesty 

Hungary announced an amnesty 
on Friday for about 6,000 prisoners 
to mark the proclamation of the 
new republic of Hungary. The am- 
nesty is expected to take effect 
within two weeks, Agence France- 
Presse reported from Budapest 


ORTEGA. Citing Rebel Attacks , Sandbusta Chief Calls an End to Truce 


(Continued from page 1) 
allowing their territory to be used 
byinsurgmt groups. 

The White House raokesman. 
Marlin Fitzwater, said he had not 
heard about the decision and de- 
clined to comment But another 
American spokesman cast doubt 
mi Mr. Ortega's motivation, saying 
careful investigation of numerous 
past claims of contra attacks “were 
almost invariably not credible.” 

fate decision to renounce the 
cease-fire seemed to some political 
analysts to be an attempt to focus 
attention on the contras and to pro- 
voke anti-American sentiment 
among participants at the San Josfe 
me et ing . 

The rebels, who enjoy wide- 
spread support among American 
conservatives, are viewed by many 
Latin leaders with barely disguised 
contempt and pan of a failed U.S. 
policy that has caused extraortfi- 
naiy suffering in the region. 


The cease-fire was signed in 
March 1988 and has been renewed 
by the Sandinistas every month 
since that. The pact called for a 
halt to all militar y operations while 
the two rides negotiate a perma- 
nent end to the war. 

Mr. Ortega said the government 
would not renew the draft, which is 
extremely unpopular among Nica- 
raguans. It was su s p ended this 
s ummer in preparation for the. 
presidential campaign. 

“If we use our strength correctly 
we can meet the situ atio n." he said. 

“We are going to guarantee the 
elections,” Mr. Ortega said. 

“If we didn’t take measures like 
this,” he added, “the electoral pro- 
cess would be endangered. The 
government of Nicaragua has a re- 
sponsibility to guard citizens' fives 
and the electoral process.” 

He noted that Minting in El 
Salvador earlier this year was wide- 
ly considered free and fair despite 


an intense civil war and a nation- 
wide offensive that brought much 
of the country to a standstill 

Mr. Ortega is under considerable 
and mounting pressure from the 17 
leaders gathered in Costa Rica to 
continue opening his once-oppres- 
sive society. Sevoal international 
observers from the United Nations 
and other'monitoring groups have 
said that the prefimmary prepara- 
tions for the February elections 
seem reasonably impartial. 

But Mr. Arias, who carries im- 
mense political weight in the re- 
gion, has been strongly critical of 
the electoral laws and has said that 
the Costa Rican political parties 
would not participate under similar 
circumstances. 

“We’ve often seen how those 
who led struggles against dictators 
themselves use the name of free- 
dom to establish dictatorships of a 
different ideological view," Mr. 
Arias said in his speech, which he 


had called the “most important in 
my life." 

Mr. Ortega revealed iris decision 
as President George Bosh arrived 
for the meeting, which is supposed 
to discuss debt, deforestation, de- 
mocracy, development, disarma- 
ment and drags — “The Six DV 

Mr. Bush is to meet with Nicara- 
guan opposition leaders on Satur- 
day mo rning and has, according to 
diplomats, been putting pressure 
an other participants to attend the 
breakfast He vetoed plans for a 
final communique because of fears 
that the statement would provide 
fresh legitimacy to the Sandmista 
it which is recognized 
, all other Latin coun- 
tries. 

In the interview in his Sheraton 
Hotel suite, Mr. Ortega indicated 
that he planned to address Mr. 
Bush. “Obviously, when beads of 
state meet it’s customary that they 
greet one another ” he raid. 


Radio 
tions in I 


a birthday 
derson’s 4-; 

Iome. He was abducted in Beirut an 
March 16, 1985. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 


ADVERTISING GUIDE 
TO THE BEST 
EATING IN LONDON 


BRASSERIE DE L’ETOILE 

18 Charlotte Street W.l. 

S 01-436 7411/2 

Mondays -Friday) 09.00 to Midnight 
Saturdays. 18X0-22.15 

Sundays - Closed 
French * 

Ax. £35X0* 

Tbe younger sister of L'Etoile. What they have 
in common is riigfe owner, Peter Tsacpomdis, 
and the cxcdlent quality of the food. The menn 
coven breakfast, hatch, tea and damn. Violin 
background in the afternoon and evening. 


THE CAFE DELANCEY 

3 Delancey Street, N.W.l. 

S 01-387 1985 

Mondays -Sundays 09 JO- Midnight 

Continental 

Av. £30X0 - £35X0 4 

A unique formula that turns an informal 
marble-top table Cafe at lunch into a 
romantic candle-lit Brasserie for dinner. 
Good food at reasonable prices. Last orders 
11 JO pan. — reachable by taxi for after 
theatre dinners. 


THE CAIRNGORM 

Kensington Park Hotel 
De Vere Gardens, W.8. 

9 01-937 8080 

Mondays -Fridays 12X0 -H JO 18X0-22X0 
Saturdays 1SJX)- 22.00 

Sundays 12X0-14.00 19X0 - 22X0 

Scottish Theme 
At. £35X0 - £40X0* 

Worth a visit and a return visit. The combination 
of wood panelling and menu makes one feel 
relaxed as if in the Chary of a Scottish estate. 
Friendly service. Near me Albert HaJL 
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LUCULLUS 

48 Knightsbridge, S.W.I . 

© 01-245 6622 

7 days x week 12X0-15X0 18X0-23J0 

International 

Av.£44X0* 

Behind Its nirrow frontage, Lucullus’s Chef 
nuns the frsh f««h displayed on lee and in the 
seawater tank into luxurious dishes. Exotic 
seafood flown in from around tbe world. 
Ingenious Xmas menn. Tranquil atmosphere 
bnbusy Knightsbridge. Private parties catered 
for. 


MITCHELL AND O’BRIEN 

2 Sr. Anne’s Court, Dean Street, W.l. 
S 01-4349941 

Mondays -Fridays 08X0 to Midnight 
Saturdays 12X0-QlX0un, 

Sundays 12X0-23X0 

American 

Av.£32X0* 

Tourists and residents have moaned about the lack 
of good pastrami in London. Moan no more. Your 
need is met by tfait nor Sobo Dcfi with cfacun- 
kwher name of MhcheU and O'Brien, who fiy their 


90 PARK LANE 

Grosvenor House, 90 Park Lane, W.l. 
© 01-409 1290 01-499 6363 

Mondays -Fridays 12J0-i4J0 
Mondays -Saturdays 19J0-22X5 
Sundays -Cosed 
French 

Av. £ Lunch £70X0 Dinner £1 15X0* 

I chose it to celebrate a birthday and that 
desoibes 90 PARK LANE. Magnificent bar with 
some of the best cocktails in London. 
Comfortable settees in tbe dining room make 
you fed yon do not want to leave. One of tbe best. 


ROWLEY’S RESTAURANT 

113 Jermyti Street, S.W.I. 

® 01-930 2707 

Mondays— Fridays 12.00- 15.00 ajn. 
Saturdays 18X0— 23 JO 

Sundays 1200-15X0 18.00 -23.00 

International 

Av. £35X0 - £40X0* 

Brigitte Bardot made it famous in Paris and now 
Rowley's is m London: a one-dish Restaurant 
(charcoal-grill steak) with a marvellous sauce 
and with all the pommes hires you can eat 
Incredibly good value for money. 


RUE ST. JACQUES 

5 Cbarlotte Street, W.l. 

® 01-6370222 

Mondays -Fridays 12.00 -14 JO 

Mondays - Saturday 19.00 - 23.00 
Sundays -Closed 
French 

Av. Lunch 252X0 Dinner £81X00* 

Gunther Schlendcr knows c verythf ncthcrc 
is to know about tbe art of cooking. This is 
backed bv good service in an elegant setting. 
Beautiful presentation of exquisite dishes. 


WHITES GRILL 

Whites Hotel, 90-92 Lancaster Gate, W.2. 
® 07-262 2711 

Mondays - Saturdays 12JQ-14J0 I8J0-2DJ0 
Sundays 12JO-J4XO 19X0-22X0 

En gK«i 

Av. £45X0- £50.00* 

Have a drink at the glass terrace bar where you 
can place your dinner order in relaxed piano 
background. Elegant dining room with s 
stately home feding. Despite [aw problems (ear 
accident) I ate everything — it wax that good. 


If? ^Chosen and written by \ \fi*\ ^Avm^^or^mdudiogJjotdc ofhooMwine _J 
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Independent Restaurant Critic Tel: 387 3544 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION DIRECTORY 


USA 


AVON OLD FARMS SCHOOL 

Boarding School for Boys 
founded 1927 

located on 1 ,000 acres of Woodland, 
10 miles from Hartford, Connecticut 



Traditional College Preparatory School 
enrolling 370 students, in grades 9-12 
from the U.S.A. and 16 foreign countries 

For further information call or write 

Frank G. Leavitt, Director of Admissions 

Avon Old Farms School, 

Avon, Connecticut 06001 
Tel.: (203) 673-3244 - Fax: 203-675-8369 . 


SQUAW VALLEY ACADEMY take Tahoe 

is seeking bright students for grades 9-12. Fully accrecL, college- 
prep program. Small classes. Special Feature: Outstanding Ski Prog. 
Headmaster & Mrs. Donald Rees will meet interested families 
between 4:00 - 8:00 PM: 


Wed 

Nov 1 

Tokyo 

Tokyo Prince 

lei 432-1111 

Sun 

. Nov 12 

Rome 

Atlanta Garden 

tel 687-2361 

Wed 

Nov 15 

Zurich 

Chesa Rustica 

tel 251-9291 

Frl 

Nov 17 

London 

The Rubens 

tel 834-6600 


P.O. Bax 2667. Oljppic May. CalH. 95730 USA Tel 915-583-1558 Fix 9 16-581-1 111 





AMERICAN BOARDING SCHOOL 
IN SALZBURG 


Salzbuig Imcmanoml Pmiwaray School offer* ■ thaUcngmg co-cd American and hnanuond 
collepr pep comcolura for grate 7 » 12 & PC. The Hijb School program include* numaoui 
Advanced MaxmeM comes for U2- college credit- Euxtlem college pbccmeM oxi record. 
InuuiveEn^di cowies lid dMHume^wdten. BoBdaseidaocedhye*ki«wsFt^"^ ICT 
rad navel proErum. For (isalog and farther infertnaiioc please Conner 

Salzburg International Preparatory School 

MMStrasa 106a, A-502Q Salzburg, Austria 
Tel: (642) 844 485 Fax 847711 Td« *32476 


ORSAT NUT AIM 


INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
AND DIPLOMACY 


BA AND MA DEGREE PROGRAMS 

Schiller International University offers graduate 
and undergraduate degree programs preparing 
students lor rewarding career s in government, 
finance, business and many other fields. 

An experienced Faculty following the American 
higher education system provides the essential 
knowledge and understanefing of international 
rotations and diplomacy for a successful career. 

* Smatt. International classes 

* Entry into BA program with high school cFpkxna 

* TStyosemesterMA program for undergraduates 

* Location in Central London 

* Programs also offered in Paris and Heidelb erg 

* Language of instruction - English 

* Programs begin FaB. Spring and Summer 


SCHILLER INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

(DeptKTI IR) - 51 Waterloo Road - London SE1 BTX 
Tel: (01) 928 8484 - Telex: 8812438 SCOLG - Fax (01) 620 1226 
r_. .(Acoetiwd mantei AMIS washmqton DC. u&4> 

o I — — 

SIU 1964-1969 25 yeais d mwna&onal educabon 


— Get ready for 1992 learn French now — n 

of the most renowned school 

INSTITUT DE FRAN^AIS 

• The highest quality teaching 

• A hsgKevel international student body 

• A cordial, .hard-working atmosphere 

• French cuisine 

• A breathtaking settma on the Riviera 

• A truly dedicated staff 
Daily 830-17,00 with 2 meals 

For adohs. 8 levels: Beginners I to Advanced Of 
Next 4-wcefc o oowe st arts Oct. 30, Nov. 27, 1989, id aB year. 
INSTITUT DE FRANCAIS — JM 
[1^23 Av. C^-Udwc. Oft vadbwid W Mw. Tj MO! A 44.1bu 97MW A ta. 9S7W217. 


5ERIOUS ABOUT LEARNING FRENCH ? 


then trust experienced professionals 


VERSION FRANCAISE 

23 d* Kw* -OfiOOO MCE. TJ?9388299a Fem 93820914 


intamlve.cfl bwfe. 

I mJu B fc 


Send for a free copy of the 

INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION GUIDE 

Write uk Brooke PUley, International Herald Tribune, 
181 Avenue Charles-de-GauBe, 92521 NeniHy Cedes, France. 
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The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
Invites Applications for the Post of 

CHIEF, 

COMPUTER OPERATIONS BRANCH, 
COMPUTER SERVICES CENTRE 

at its Headquarters in Rome, Italy. 

• Responsibilities: Manage a centre which operates two large IB MV AMDAHL main- 
frames, with MVS/SP and VM/SP, CICS, DATACOM/DB, TOP SECRET and other 
software products supporting a network of over 600 online terminals and 200 matrix/ 
laser printers. Peripheral equipment includes 100 gigabytes of online disk storage, M 
magnetic tape drives, 3 high speed primers and communication controllers. The Centre 
is in the process of upgrading to MVS/XA and adopting CICS 1.7 with RDO and 
MRO. The system is interconnected with divisional minicomputers such as PRIME 
and NORSK DATA, as well as to external networks, e.g. International Computing 
Centre in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Provide adequate computing resources for adminrstrative/fiDancial/ scientific applica- 
tions and the associated data communication systems. Provide engineering support for 
these resources and evaluate results. Take responsibility for die management of the 
Branch’s staff and oversee administrative and budgetary matters relating to the Branch. 

• Requirements: University degree in Computer Science or Computer Engineering. 
Ten vears’ progressively responsible experience in computer technology including 
substantive experience in managing a sophisticated computer facility which operates 
equipment of the type described above. Working knowledge of English, French or 
Spanish. Excellent management and communications skills. 

• Benefits: Relocation, tax-free salaiy, cosi-of-living adjustment, education grant and 
other benefits of International Civil Service. 

Please send detailed curriculum vitae not later than 30 November 1989 quoting 
VA 71 1 -AFC to Central Recruitment, FAO, Via delie Terroe di Caracalla, 00153 
Rome, Italv. 




SENIOR CRAs 
& CRAs 

An international company with a large portfolio of NCEs, our client has a 
xV rapidly growing demand for international clinical trials. This has resulted 
in the formation of a group in France to provide a quality resource, and they 
now require a number of Senior CRAs and CRAs. 

You will be an integral part of this International Clinical Team, being the 
focal point for many of the activities, and a degree of overseas travel will be 


focal point for many of the activities, and a degree of overseas travel will be 
required. 

If you hold a biological, clinical or paramedical qualification and have 
experienced Ginical Trials call Larry Botheras on 441 499 6427 or send a CV 
and salary details to the address below. 

GADDESDEN RECRUITMENT LTD. 

EXECUTIVE SEARCH & SELECTION CONSULTANTS 


26 Upper Brook Street, London W 1Y 1PD. 


THE 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


OF PARIS 


I’universite ttmericaine de Paris 

FLORENCE J. GOULD VISITING SCHOLAR 

The Department of International Economics of The American 
University of Paris invites applications for the position of 
Florence J. Gould Visiting Scholar for the 1990-1991 academic 
year. Candidates should be senior scholars in international 
economics with demonstrated success in both undergraduate 
teaching and research. Specialization or interest in the eco- 
nomics of the EEC is preferred. Candidates available for only 
one semester may apply. Applications received by December 
15, 1989 will receive priority consideration. Please send cur- 
riculum vitae, samples of scholarly writing and three references 
to: 

Professor Ali Fatexni, Chairman 
Department of International Economics 
The American University of Paris 
31 Avenue Bosquet, 75007 Paris, France. 

Tel.: (33/1) 45 55 91 73. Fax: (33/1) 47 05 33 49. 


Project C o o rcfin o l of 
Education and Rural Tn 


Non-Formal Education aid Rural Training Specialist 

Needed for a two y ear assignment in Guineo&ssau to coflaborofe with the 
Nanond Ironing Institute cmd the Ministry cl Education to develop policy and 
strategy for rural sW ironing, to design aid re-desiyi curricula, and to develop an 
annual plan of trailing activities. (XtaWw S iora include experience in the develop- 
ment and implenwnttAon of rod tranrng activities in Africa, o Masters degree in 
Norv-Famxal Education, VoaitiancJ Education, or Agricultural Education, and fluency 
in Portuguese or French. Salary negotiable. 

Contact: Jeff Gray (202) 462-3614 
Vttoee African 
440 R. Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C 20001 USA. 


UftiCGf 

THE UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN S FUND 

With headquarters in New York and offices throughout the 
world, seeks for its Division of Financial Management, an 
experienced Accounting Manager. 

CHIEF, FINANCIAL ACCOUNTS 

LOCATION: New Ybrk, USA 

PURPOSE: To manage and controllhe financial accounts 
of UNICEF, in accordance with generally accepted account- 
ing principles and the UNICEF and UN Financial Rules and 
Regulations. To establish accounting policies and proce- 
dures, as necessary. Also responsible for the design of EDP 
financial systems. 

QUALIFICATION REQUIREMENTS: Professional account- 
ing designation such as Chartered Accountant or Certified 
Public Accountant. At least ten years of professional account- 
ing experience at the national and international levels. 
Fluency in English. Working knowledge of French or Span- 
ish very desirable. 

SALARY AND BENEFITS: UNICEF, as part of the United 
Nations common system, offers competitive salaries, annual 
salaiy increments, cost-of- living adjustment, contributory 
pension and medical schemes, etc. Gross emolument in (he 
US $70,000 range. 

Qualified women are encouraged to apply. Please send 
detailed application in English to: 

Mr. Juan Luis Meza 
Sr. Recruitment & Staff Development 
UNICEF 

3 United Nations Plaza, (H-5F) 

New York, NY 10017, U.S.A. 

DUE TO THE VOLUME OF APPLICATIONS WE RECEIVE, 
WE WILL ONLY ACKNOWLEDGE THOSE FROM SHORT- 
LISTED CANDIDATES WHO WILL BE SERIOUSLY 
CONSIDERED. 

Closing dais for receipt of application: 24 November 1989 

NOTICE: UNICEF IS A SMOKE-FREE ENVIRONMENT. 




Group Financial Controller- 
Automotive 

Up to $80,000 tax free plus excellent benefits . Kuwait 

r . i ire. vou Will require 


Our client, one of the largest, most 
successful and diverse privately owned groups 
in the Middle East (employing more than 3,200 
staff in 20 different service, trading and light 
manufacturing businesses), with a turnover 
exceeding SI 50 million, currently seek a truly 
first-class financial professional for their 
Automotive Group, itself generating a revenue 
of SI 00 million. 

Reporting to the Corporate Controller and 
supervising up to five Finance Managers, this 
Is a top management position in a highly 
streamlined organisation demanding strong 
conceptual thinking, problem solving and 
analytical skills. Major responsibilities will 
include forecasting and co-ordinating Group 
budgets, strategic and financial business 
planning as well as business developmentYou 
will additionally design, develop and im- 
plement financial systems and procedures as 
well as control and develop management 
information and reporting systems. 

Aged 30-45, a CA, CPA or with an MBA 
majoring tn Finance or qualifications of 


equivalent relevant stature, yuu wf 11 Wjjj 

STa h®r"ompJerfeed 

muitf-product organisation. In addin y 
will have excellent communlcat on, 1»°P 
management and leadership skills. 
with the growth potential to assume highe 
management positions. 

In addition to a tax free salary, a 
incentive (up to US $20,000) is payable upon 
achievement of set quantitative objectives. 
Benefits include furnished accommodation, car 
S ir lares for self and family gronp 
medical and life insurance plus exceHent 
career growth opportunities within a 
professional and dynamic work environment. 

Please write in confidence, with full career 
details to Ghassan Yazigl. quoting ref 1283/y. 
These will be forwarded direct to our client. 
Please list separately any companies to whom 
your details should not be sent. MaL 
International (UK) Ltd., 32 Aybrook Street. 
London W1M 3JL- 


l 


M5L International 
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THE UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND 

With headquarters in New York and offices 
throughout the world, requires a 

PROCUREMENT 

OFFICER-TRANSPORT 

LOCATION: Copenhagen, Denmark 

PURPOSE: Responsible for market research and 
purchasing of passenger and heavy vehicles, 
spare parts and related equipment coordination of 
activities and provision of policy advice in a 
section buying transport in excess of US $40 
million per annum. Technical advice is also 
provided to UNICEF-assisted projects in 
developing countries. 

QUALIFICATION REQUIREMENTS: University 
degree or equivalent educational level in business 
administration or mechanical engineering, 
preferably with specialization in automotive 
subjects and/or fleet management. At least eight 
years progressive and relevant experience in an 
international context including managerial 
responsibilities. Working experience in a 
developing country an added advantage. Fluency 
in English. Knowledge of French, Spanish or 
Arabic an asset. 

SALARY AND BENEFITS: UNICEF as part of the 
United Nations common system offers competitive 
international salaries, benefits and allowances. 
Gross emolument in the range of US $70,000 

Qualified women are encouraged to apply. Please 
send detailed application in English to: 

Mr. Juan Luis Meza 
Sr. Recruitment & Staff Development 
UNICEF 

3 United Nations Plaza (H-5F) 

New York, NY 10017, U.SJL 

DUE TO THE VOLUME OF APPLICATIONS WE RECEIVE .WE 
WILL ONLY ACKNOWLEDGE THOSE FROM SHOOT -LISTED 
CANDIDATES WHO WILL BE SERIOUSLY CONSIDERED. 

Closing dale for receipt of application: 24 November 1989 
NOTICE: UNICEF IS A SMOKE-FREE ENVIRONMENT 




MEIJBURG & CO. 

Tax Lawyers 


MEIJBURG & CO., a Jong established and well- 
respected firm of tax advisors, a member firm of 
KPMG, is actively seeking a U.S. Tax Manager or 
Senior Manager. 

Candidates should be qualified to practice before 
the l.R.S. and must have sound U.S. individual and 
preferably also corporate technical tax experience. 
Knowledge of one or more European tax systems 
would be an advantage. 

Salary package is negotiable depending on experi- 
ence. but win include a company car. Assistance 
with relocation will be provided if necessary. 

Letters of application and C.V.’s should be received 
by November 15. 1989 and should be addressed to: 

Mrs. P.M.R. Robertson, 

Senior Manager Meijburg & Co. 

P.O. Box 70123, 1007 KC AMSTERDAM 
The Netherlands. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, MARKETING IN BJROPE, 
EXCLUSIVE U.S. GARMENTS IS SEEKING 
FOR ITS EUROPEAN HEADQUARTERS: 


TWO BILINGUAL ASSISTANTS 

1) TRAFFIC ASSISTANT 

Under the guidelines of the Traffic Manager, the 
incumtent will be in charge of the logistics of our retail; 
organisation (mostly imports) in dose relationship with 
the buyers and fhe c*>poinfed clearing agents. 

2) SALES ADMINISTRATION ASSISTANT 

In a highly computerized environment, the incumbent 
will be in charge of customer order entry and w3L 
participate in the stock oVocotion and invoicing pro- 5 
cess. 

Both positions will be located in Paris Nord II (RER access) 

Please write to: Box D. 288, International Herald Tribune.. 
92521 Neuilly Cedex France. 


vjiijn 
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EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


EUROPE 1992 
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BUSINESS ADVISOR 

Success K ^emotional business c 
at tOD levels. SRRci ftmtrrrt trv r . . w 



NEW DELUXE HOTEL IN CRETE 
NEEDS DYNAMIC GENERAL MANAGER 

Seeking highly motivated General Manager to 
open 250 room hotel in Hania. 10 + years 
experience. Greek/ English required. European 
languages and European tour group marketing 
skills essential. Extremely attractive compensation 
package. 

fmmediote hiring. Send resumes to: 

Box D268, IHT, 850 3rd Ave., 10th fl. 
New York, NY 10022 USA. 



Accounting and Information Systems Supervisor 
Fluent in English and Japanese 

A leading Japane se securiti es company requires an experienced 
Accounting and Informatio n Systems Supervisor to join Its 
newly established U.K. s u bsid i ary. The person appointed wiB 
need to communicate fa both English and Japanese, and so be 
Me to effectively liaise with persons from the parent com- 
pany. The salary witi be commensurate wHh experience and 
potential and wffl be enhanced by a range of other benefits. 

For details please contact: 

Mr. Nahigald, on 01-929 3647, U.K. 


[*7ti 
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Arts and Antiques 



The f Kitchen 



By Susan Lmnsden 


F LORENCE — While critics in Rome p yrf 
rivers of ink to express their *n « c r aborn the 
restoration! of the Shrine Chapefthe greatest 
Italian frescoes of die 15th century, 

-the greatest of all frescoes, were being restore*' 

'in a small church on the Car side of the Amo. 

Shrouded in scaffolding for the past five yeans, rare 
'scenes of die life of Sl Peter by Masohno, Masaccio 
and Filippino Lippi will be unveued anew to the public 
in January, according to their chief restorer, Omella 
Casazza, an art historian with the Department of Art& 
tic and Historical Property. 

If the opponents of the restoration of Michdangdo's 
’ more celebrated frescoes of the Sistine Chapel had been 
more aware of the concurrent one of the Brancacd 
Chapel, their flood of emotion migh t have been more 
contained, said Casazza. With the grime of time re- 
movecL the odors that have emerged are as bright as 
those used by Michelangelo three-quarters of a century 
later. In fact, Michdangelo borrowed his colors and 
< Janns from Masaccio. 

Masaccio’s execution of the frescoes on the three 
walls of the Brancacd Chapel in the Santa Maria dd 
Carmine church was the spectacle of- the late 1420s, 
explained Casazza. AH the painters of the day flocked to 
see it and took away many of its revolutionary ideas. 
■ The new legibility of these old frescoes now makes all of 
Italian art history much tome coherent. “In a way, the 
. [Brancacd Chapel is the kitchen of modem painting,” 
■said Casazza. 

- For example, the three t e ir a cott a pots that top the 
background wall in the scene of The Res ur rection of the 
Son of Theophihis appear a gain in one of Beato Angeli- 
co’s frescoes in the San Marco monastery. The trees that 

were taken by Dqmmiro^^iihindaio for 
Supper in the Ognissanti church just across the river. 

Continued on page 11 




IN THIS REPORT 


The Mnste d’Orsay’s Banque (TJmages represents the 
cutting edge of a technology revolution sweeping the 
museum world. Page IL 

A Drooot project to revise an auction system dating to 
1556 is be griming to show results, bit the French must 
move quickly to compete with the Big Two. Page 12. 

By the end of the century, California will boast some of 
. the world's most im p res s iv e ait venues tty big-name 
architects. Page 13. 



Asians Sway Market 
With New Aesthetics 

Japan’s Values and Buying Power 
Combine to Push Prices Still Higher 


By Souren Melflrian 


‘ Woman With a Child Sitting by the Hearth / Van Gogh's copy of another artist's work. 

“ — B — ” 1 — : 


N EW YORK — A new scale of aes- 
thetic values is coming into effect 
as the art market comes to be in- 
creasingly dominated by the new 
players from the Far East, and it already is 
having far-reaching consequences on price 
structures. At the Dorrance sale held ait Soth- 
eby’s, New York, on Oct 17, the impact was 
spectacular. 

Like new players in the West the Far East- 
erners have a weak spot for In their 

Impressionist triad. Van Gogh rides at the top 
with Monet and Renoir running second on an 
equal footing. So anxious are they to gel their 
work that they trill ig- 
nore characteristics ^ 

held as flaws in the n . , 

west, van Gogh's bo anxious are thev to get 

“Woman With a Child , . , -> J .Pi 

sitting by the Hearth," their work that they Will 

as he calls it in his cor- • T , . ,• i ij 

respondent* with his ignore characteristics held 

brother Theo — for n ■ .i_ tvt , 

some reason Sotheby’s as ilaWS m the West. 

catalogue chose to call 

it “L’homme est en 
mer,” rendered even more bizarrdy by the 
New York media as “Man at Sea” — was done 
as a copy of a picture by the now forgotten 
Vbgjnie Demont Breton. 

The artist used a black and white reproduc- 
tion sent to Him by Theo as he did in a number 
of cases. Van Gogh did not attach exaggerated 
importance to these exercises. In a letter to his 
brother, Van Gogh states his intention to give 
away all his copies to a school Spoof is the 
word that springs to the mind of the Western 
viewer. In Europe, such copies have tradition- 
ally been seen by collectors as art historical 
curiosities to be locked up in the reserve cona- 
tions of museums, not as desirable items to be 
picked up by them, however dieaply. Seen 
from the Far Eastern perspective the spoofy 
touch is less obvious. Western images are exot- 
ic anyway. 

Bidding cm the Van Gogh was essentially 
Japanese and the Aska International gallery of 
Tokyo won the battle, paying a more than 
generous S7.15 milli on to get its Van Gogh 


icon — only Sotheby's extravaoant £& ft milli on 
to S 13.2 million estimate madeit a p pear cheap 

A similar lack of inhibition against works by 
Monet that would be perceived by most West- 
ern connoisseurs as peripheral to the artist’s 
oeuvre induced the Japanese to bail out pic- 
tures that would otherwise have been left 
stranded. Two of the 36 floral an H vegetal 
decorations that were commissioned to Monet 
by bis dealer, Paul Durand Rod. for his Paris 
apartment thus went to a Japanese dealer. One, 
bought for $605,000, is little more than exalted 
design an canvas. The sketchy 
k is not quite enough to make it a 
truly Impressionist work. 

The other, of similar elongated format to 
accommodate a door panel, is a more sophisti- 
cated stiD life at two flowers coming out of a 
vase. Reminiscent of 
Japanese scroll painting 
mounted in makemono 
form for hanging, as 
well as of Far Eastern 
ikebana — the art of 
flower arrangement — 
it would appeal to the 
Japanese as evidence of 
the early impact of their 

own art on Europe. In 

the West, this derivative 
■touch would have the reverse effect. Aska In- 
ternational acquired it, with much opposition, 
for $907,500, only just over the low estimate. 

An even more interesting case is provided by 
a rough prdiminaiy sketch of a young woman 
and ter daughter standing on a hillock, out- 
lined aspnst the sky. Most Western buyers 
would dismiss it as too crude, unless it were 
offered to them at a very low price as a curios- 
ity. Did the Japanese see in those quick strokes 
something akm in spirit to some of their ink 
drawings on papa? It ended up at $1,430,000, 
in the hands of Aska International. 

Interestingly, the one Chinese choice in the 
sale was also an atypical picture. While the 
Iowa part of “Berj»e k ArgenteuiT shows a 
my riad of red, white and purple blossoms 
springing out of a green and purplish blur, 
typical of Monet’s springtime landscapes in the 
mid- 1870s, the off-white sky with touches of 

Continued on page 8 



SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES ANTIQUAIRES, NEGOCIANTS EN OBJETS D ART, TABLEAUX ANCIENS ET MODERNES 

i 

1 bis , rue Ctement-Marot - 75008 Paris - Til. (1) 47.20.31.87 


These two 
certificates 
are for your 
protection. 
The holders 
offer every 
guarantee in 
the case of 
sale or 
purchase, 
valuation or 
heritable 
property. 

A written 
guarantee 
is given for 
each object 
sold, 
certifying 
that it is 
of the period 
specified. 



J.O. Leegenhoek 


Fine Old Master Paintings 

23 QUAI VOLTAIRE 75007 PARIS 
Tel (1) 42.9636.08 



GALERIE MERMOZ 

9 RUE DU CIRQUE - 75008 PARIS 
TEL.: 42 25 84 80 


PRE- COLOMBIAN 
ART 


NEW EXHIBITION AND SALE 
OCTOBER 19th - DECEMBER 18th 1989 


GismotuM 

MEUBLES - TABLEAUX - OBJETS d’ ARTS 

XX RUE ROYALE - PARIS 
Tel. : 42 60 73 89 


ANTIBES 


PARIS 


LAUSANNE 


GALERIE 


BRUNO MEISSNER 




Fine Paintings 

Bahnhofstrasse 14 CH-8001 Zflrich Tel 01-21 19000 

23 QUAI VOLTAIRE 75007 PARIS 
TO. (1) 49 27 96 12 


GALERIE MARCUS 

17th and 18th Century Paintings 

20 RUE CHAUCHAT 75009 PARIS 
TEL.: 47.70.91.23. 



DUTCH AND FLEMISH 16th AND 17 th CENTURY 
OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


21, quai Voltaire 75007 PARIS - TO. (1) 42.61.23.14 


VANDERMEERSCH 

ANTIQUE FAIENCE AND PORCELAIN 
27, Quai Voltaire 75007 PARIS 
T6I. (1) 42.6133.10 

— ^ 

VOLTAIRE ANTIQUITES 
. DUTY FREE ANTIQUES 
Acroport Roissy I T& (1) 48.62.66.80 


REVILL0N DAPREVAL 

17th AND 18th CENTURY 
FINE FURNITURE and WORKS OF ART 


23 Quai Voltaire 75007 PARIS 
TO. (1) 42.61.27.36 Fax : 42.61.43.70 


- Yyes Bruck - 


Fine Paintings and Furniture 
Rare Selection of Asian Works of Art 


Le Louvre des Antiquaira 
4, aflfie Jacob (1st floor) 
75001 PARIS 42.972920 


7, prom, des Anglais 
060(W^CE 93JTL3U5 
Fax: 93.883134 



SELECTION OF ANTIQUE 
FAIENCE AND PORCELAIN 

from the 9th to the 19th Century 

NICOLIER 

7, Quai Voltaire 75007 PARIS 
Tel.: (1) 42.60.78.63 


rGALERIE DELVAILLE-i 

FINE PAINTINGS 
AND 

FURNITURE XVIDth CENTURY 
15, rue de Beaune, 75007 Paris. Tel: 42 61 23 88 


Axel Vervoordt 



Monumental Silver Wine Cistern 
London, W. LUKIN, 1707 
(69 J cm width) 

CASTLE OF ’s GRAVENWEZEL 
B. 2232 ’s Gravenwezel BELGIUM TcL 03 6581470 
Winter Exhibition. : first and second vvek-end of December 



The XV e 
Biennale 
Internationale 
des 

Antiquaires 
at the 

Grand Palais 
in Paris 
is already 
in preparation. 

Collectors, 
Amateurs, 
Dealers, 
and Visitors 
will note that 
it will be held 
from 

September 21st 
to October 7th 
1990. 
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Arts and Antiques / A Special Report 


Market Jitters Fail to Deter Japanese Buying 


m. \x-dsm 


By Souren Mehkian 

N EW YORK— The in- 
creasing role of Japan 
in the world ait mar- 
ket found a startling 
expression last week when Japa- 
nese dealers wen the first to indi- 
cate that the stock markets’ fall 
had had no effect as far as they 
were concerned. 

A two-day sale of Japanese art 
that totaled $83 mflhon is the 
most successful ever held at Chris- 
de'f which has now been domi- 
nating the New York Japanese art 
scene for several years. 

By far the most ext raordinar y 
aspect was the sensational success 
of 20th-century Japanese paint- 
ings and prints. 

Just as Japan chqng&f from a 
traditional Oriental feudal society 
into a superficially Westernized 
society, assimilating Western tech- 
niques and adopting, if only dur- 
ing office boors, the Western garb, 
so did its art undergo a transfor- 
mation process. 

With that < mtiv astonishing ap- 


titude at mastering t echniq ue that 
they displayed in manufact uring, 
Japanese artists, or at least some 
of them, plunged into the Western 
world of avant-garde painting. 

The result was not uniformly 
dazzling. Among the first painters 
who went to France in the 1920s, 
Tanabe Itaru, as be would be 
called in Japan, or ItaruTanabe as 
he called imnseif in Europe, was a 
pupil of three Japanese masters of 
the first wave of painters exposed 
to Western influence. 

Bus may have made it easier for 
him to bridge the transition, but 
did not transform him into a ge- 
nius. His “Boat in a Lake Seen 
Through Trees.** done in a mild, 
rather impersonal, Impressionistic 
manner, is no more than an ac- 
ceptable art school student's exer- 
cise. It was received as such as the 
price, $3,300, indicates. 

Others were more gifted, if not 
extraordinarily inventive. Hiroshi 
Yoshida painted in 1910 a view of 
Fntago from Shodo Island that be 
described in a letter to the Boston 
collector, a John B. Stow, to 


whom he shipped it om of Japan. 
The composition is obviously 


AUCTIONS AT SWANN 


November 2 at 10:30 a.m. 

MEDICINE • NATURAL HISTORY 
SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 

Catalogue S7 Postpaid 


November 9 at 10:30 a.m. 

MAPS & ATLASES 
DECORATIVE GRAPHICS 
EPHEMERA • POSTERS 

Illustrated Catalogue Sll Postpaid 


November 16 at 10:30 a.m . 

PRINTED & MANUSCRIPT 

AMERICANA 

Catalogue $7 Postpaid 


November 30 at 6:00 p.m. 

WORKS ON PAPER 

15th to 20th Century 

PRINTS • DRAWINGS - WATERCOLORS 
Illustrated Catalogue $ 15 Postpaid 


December 7 at 10:30 a.m. 

ART & ARCHITECTURE 

MODERN ART • COSTUME • ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
IMPORTANT ORIENTAL ART REFERENCE 
Catalogue 57 Postpaid 


December 17 at 10:30 a.m. 

HEBRAICA & JUDAICA 

INCUNABULA • BOOKS • MANUSCRIPTS 
GRAPHIC ART - CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 
Illustrated Catalogue $15 Postpaid 


SWANN GALLERIES is the oldest and largest 
U.S. auctioneer specializing in Rare Books, Autographs 
and Manuscripts, Photographs, Hebraica & Judaica and 
Wuks of Art on Paper We conduct 35 sales a yean 

For further information please call Swann 
at (2121 254-4720, ext. 48, or send a Fax to (222) 979-2017. 
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tints, with its big expanse of sea 
naifway up the vertical format, 
and a band of low mountains on 
the horizon, but the sketchy brush- 
work is in the Impressionistic 
style. It soM for 516,500, the high 
estimate. 

As tune went by, the Japanese 
fdt more at home with their newly 
acquired technique and became 
more innovative. There is a dis- 
tinctive touch to some of Seiji To- 
go’s work. “Nudes in a Park, dat- 
ed June 15, 1926, bears witness to 
a whole range of influences from 
Cfczanoe-denved cubism to Audit 
Lhotc-styie figures, but stands on 
its own. It sold for $26,400. 

Others turned to Matisse. Geni- 
cfnro Inofanna, whose French- 
style signature reads “Guta,” did 
a portrait of his wife dated 1949 
that looks Eke a Matisse pastiche, 
the nag delineated in dark brown 
against a solid red background. 

Not only was the artist over- 
come by Western ait, but even his 
perception of his nearest and dear- 
est was affected by Ins stay in die 
West His wife, as portrayed by 
him, has big rounded eyes, arched 
eyebrows, and fuB red tips that 
bear little resemblance to the 
woman, seen standing near him in 
a photograph that was taken that 
same year. Gudn’s westerni ze d vi- 
sion of his wife sold for $22,000 — 
peanuts, compared with the two 
sensations of next day. 


hara painting was being sold at 
auction. 

The same is true of Sotaro Yasui 
(1888-1955), who went to Paris in 
1907 and studied under Jean Paul 
Laurence before attending courses 
at the Acadtme Julian. Around 
1941, he painted a view of 
Yugawara that sends baric echoes 
of Western art, particularly of G6- 
zanne’s work, but is very Japanese 
in hs color scheme and its aesthet- 
ic approach to landscape. It went 
147 to $935,000, 50 percent over the 
high estimate 

Perhaps the most idling sign of 
the extent of Japanese cnthuflflsm 
over their modem masters is the 
intensity of the bidding when a 
painting titled “Construction 
Site,” by Toshi Shim izu , up. 

Dene in pseudo-naive style with • 
a touch of American Primitive in- 
fluence to it, themeture could be 
seen in June at Christie's where it 
failed miserably and was bought 
in at 512,000 — as a specimen of 
American painting which it is. It 
is typical of the “^WPA art” pro- 
duced during the Depression. 

On Oct 17, the picture was back 
in — as the wax of a J 


A print by Shiko Munakata of 
a goddess, above, climbed to 
$46,200, while Ryuzaburo 
Umehara’s f Mt. Fuji’ 

in — as the wok of a Japanese - . , ✓-« . 1 1 • i 

artist, a daim supported by Stimi- Quadrupled. LdHlStlC S ul£il 6S _ 
zu’s ethnic origin if not by his 1 1 j 11 r 

culture. A Japanese buyer bidding tlinate and SQlQ IOT 


on the telephone ran it up to 



$1.43 million. 


o 


NE IS a landscape 

painted in the same 

year by Ryuzaburo 
Umehara. ranted in 
ink and mineral pigment on grid 
paper, it uses traditional Japanese 
mafia, but in terms of the pictorial 
technique it <s Western. 

The influences that can be de- 
tected are first and foremost those 
of the French Nebi school of the 
1890s, with more than a touch of 
Fauvism thrown in. 

On the other hand, the composi- 
tion owes a lot to die Japanese 
vision. Some of the criais netray 
the artist’s awareness of 19th-cen- 
tury “Ulayo-E,” the art of tradi- 
tional Japanese pimtmaking. At 
51.43 motion, it multiplied Chris- 
tie's high estimate almost fourfold. 
It was the first time that an Ume- 


bigh estimate. 

Christie’s gamble in trying oat 
at auction these Japanese paint- 
ings in Westernized or send- West- 
ernized garb had come off. Had its 
Oct 27 and 18 ode stopped there, 
it would be remarkable enough. 
What it significant is that 
commensurate prices were paid 
across the board in the wide-rang- 
ing sampling of Japanese art. 

Twentieth-century prints fared 
just as weE, particularly those of 
Shiko Munakata, a versatile, self- 
trained artist who absorbed the 
influence of Japanese folk print- 
making, of European woodblocks 
of the 1920s and 1930s and occa- 
sionally indulged in dazzling cal- 
ligraphy tying in with die 18tb- 
centnry Zen tradition. 

One offais most popular prints, 
showing a goddess as a bare- 
breasted woman handled in a H- 
casso-csone maimer dtmhri to 
546,200, while foe portrait of a 
standing, robed monk soared to 
$49,500. A marvelous calligraphy 


in traditional style done in black 
ink an paper and mounted as a 
han g in g scroQ seems cheap by 
comparison at 526^00. 

The success of 20th-century art 
from Japan, much of winch was 
being consigned by Americans 
who acquired it in Japan during 
the post- World War E occupation 



the satisfaction the Ji 
dealers frit in taking it 1 
No such reason explains the gi- 
gantic prices paid for traditional 
prints from the oaOection of the 
tale Theodor Scheiwe, a German 
connoisseur who lived in Mfinster, 
Westphalia. This was die second 
part of the collection, and not the 
best 

There were two famous prints 
fay Sharaku, both with condition 
problems. A portrait of the actor 
Osagawa Tsuneyo II as a female 
character made 5159,500, despite 


an unpleasant stain under the left 
eye. Of the 30 recorded prints, 14 
are in museums. 

Another portrait, depicting 
Arayo Ryuzo II as the evil money- 
lender, was. commercially speak- 
ing, more of a bargain, as it sold 
for S 1 98,000, the low estimate. But 
as Sebastian lizard, Christie's in- 
ternational director of the Japa- 
nese department, prints out, tins 
is the third rime running this year 
that an impression of this particu- 
lar print came up at auction. 


T 


HE MOST staggering 
was the 
I paid Ice Hiro- 
shige's Fifty- Three 

Stations of the Hokkaido" in a set 
that was complete but had been 
trirnmed and remargined. Izard 
says it is intended for a private 
Japanese nKi sawn in the making . 


The finishing touch to this 
memorable performance was 
brought by the works of art. The 
high prices paid are all the more 
remarkable as few of the objects 
could be called outstanding. A lac- 
quered palanquin in typical 19th- 
century fashion was bought by a 
Japanese dealer for $1547000, far 
above the $66,000 high estimate. 

Twenty minntes later be did it 
again. A good Ao-Kotam dish 
painted with lotus blossoms in 
Breen aubergine odd rfanhwH 
toSlS^Mofwell above the high 
estimate. It left Luigi Banditti, m 
charge of Japanese woks of art at 
Eskenazfs is London, absolutely 
speechless. Even the lesser pieces 
appealed to the Japanese, who 
ended up buying about three- 
quarters of the lacquerwork . 

They displayed a new interest in 
very eady work of a land they used 
to neglect became Japanese muse- 


ums and temples 
by far the best in this fine. 

An exquisite gilded copper bowl 
of the 14th or 15th century wfe 
bought by a Kyoto dealer for 
51,210, and a remarkable 
bronze ooenwo 
fronted birds in the midst of 
ized foliage jumped to 
Christie's had estimated it to be 
worth 527200 to $3300. ' * 

Tt was a sleeper," Izzard con- 
fesses, adding that it turns out to 
be one of seven or right known 
specimens. ..J 

He can afford to be candid 
about it The tremendous score Be 
has just made owes everything to 
his own efforts and' to ms shrewd 
perception of what the Ji 
market would be willing to 
To have polled it off on the Moth 
day and Tuesday following t&e 
previous Friday’s semi-crash is 
doubly remarkable. 


Asian Buyers’ Aesthetics Influence Prices 


Continued from page 7 


blue and the expanse of water reflecting it are in the 
manner of Eugene Boudin, who was his master. Even, 
the bnishwork differs. Color is applied in small dots 
in the lower part and in longer strokes in the upper 
one. Western collectors would mostly recognize it as 
an interesting, wefl-pamied picture, but one too hy- 
brid in character to tempt them to go after it They 
certainty would not pay a lot for it The Taipei 
collector ridding over the telephone, who got the 
landscape for 56.6 ntiUion, had no competitors in the 
room. Again the price appears low only when mea- 
sured against Sotheby's vastly inflated estimate, in 
this case, $6.6 million to $8.8 million. 

A different appreciation of compositional rules 
lead the Far Easterners to pass lightly over features 
that would deter many Westerners. A CCzanne still 
life of flowers coming out of a vase may seem 
arbitrarily cut off around the middle to Enropean or 
American eyes. A Tokyo dealer, perhaps influenced 
by the artistic vision of Japanese printmaken (Ulti- 
yo-e) gladly paid the top estimate of 522 miffion. A 
study of young ballet dancers by Degas would simi- 
larly turn off many Western buyers. The foot of a 
dancer leaning mi a chair comes out of nowhere. 


■Some of the body fines give the impression of having 
been dumsfly gone over — whether by Degas or not 
makes no difference, aesthetically. It went to a Japa- 
nese dealer to the tune of $3.63 mininn. A wild yt.4 
million to $5.5 million estimate may have left him 
with the fe elin g ibnt he was making a bargain. 

That a different artistic perception rather than an 
inability to perceive the finer nnanras of a different 
art accounts for at least some of these acquisitions 
seems to be borne out by others they made, which 
include the most sophisticated paintings in the sale. 
Corot’s little masterpiece depicting a “Toilette pen- 
sive" was bought by a Tokyo deafer. Aska interna- 
tional bagged the two Picassos. One is a great pre- 
Fauve wodc of 1901, “Au Moulin Rouge-” The other 
is a highly idiosyncratic double portrait of the earfy 
1900s, “Angel Fernandez de Soto and His Lady 
Friend." I would put it among Picasso's greatest 
achievements in his pre-Cubist period At $1.54 mil- 
lion it is worth every cent of it 

Another Tokyo dealer bought one erf the most 
beautiful Cfczanne landscapes paving the way to- 
wards Cubism, “Les Reflets dans FEau,” for $5.06 
million, and a third Japanese dealer, also from To- 
kyo, bought Bonnard’s “Jeune FQle en Bleu, & la 
Rose," a wonderful portrait in the great French 


tradition, both realistic and introspective. At 51.05 
nriUion, it was on the cheap side. Just for once, 
Sotheby’s had rather underestimated it — such works 
tend to be underrated if looked at from the post- 
impressionist perspective. They arc part of the main- 
stream of French realist portrahnre ultimately going 
back to the Le Nain brothers in the 17th century, 
Chardin a century later, or Corot and Courbet in the 
19th century. 

Overall, it is an entirely new approach that the 
Japanese are bringing into the market It ignores the 
traditional Western categorization to which U.S. 
buyers adhered when they massively entered die 
market in the mid-1960s and accepts, when at its 
most sophisticated, paintings on then own merits. 

Lastly, it does not see small sizes as a minus factor, 
as Americans tend to do, with exceptions — such as 
the founder of the Dorrance collection. Japan, in 
short, is coming of age on the scene of Western art 
buying. This is happening precisely at the moment 
wrist its weight on the ait-market is at last commen- 
surate to its economic musde. A new chapter is being 
opened in art market history. 

SOUREN MEUKIAN covers the art markets for the 
International Herald Tribune. 



Pierre Bonnard's 4 Jeune Fille en Bleu, a 
la Rose ’ sold for $1.05 million. ■■■ 
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An important ruby and diamond psmira ay Harry Winston. 
Estimate £370.000-550.000. (Geneva, November 14. 1989). 

Auction Calendar 


New York, Hotel Regency 

ZQrieti, Hotel International, Oerflkon 

12 November 89 

Impressionist and Modem 
Paintings 

26 Nov.-I Dec. 89 Stamps and Postal History 

Tbkyo, Hanae Mori BuDdlng 

Geneva, Hotel dee Barques* 

16-17 December 89 

Watches, Clocks, Rne 

13 November 89 

14 November 89 

15 November 89 

Art Nouveau/ Art Deco 

Fine Jewels 

Objects o? Vertu, Faberg6, 
Russian Works of Art 

17 December 89 

Jewels and collector's 

Lighters 

"The Art of Dali", Paintings, 
Watercolours and Drawings 
by Dali 


New York, Kota! Regency 



January 1990 Old Master 

and 19th Century Paintings 

* under the «eg« e» M» Jean StaeMi, Hussner Jutfcare 


Swtbratand HaBstowp, Feldman SA 
202. route chi GrattUisncy 
1213 Onoc/Geneva 

Tel. (022) 7SJ-2S30 ■ ft* (022) 7576498 
T<*»x422757HFSaCH 


USA Habsburg, Frtmwi ire. 

36 East 75tti Street New York, NY 10021 
Tflt (212) 5704040 
TeU* 7B8271 HABSFELD NY 
Fax (212) S 70 46 24 


Unfted Kingdom 
32, Ok] Brvtngfon Street 
Mayfe*. London W1 
The office will become 
operational during 1989 




Important Auction Sale 

Geneva, HOtel President - Dec. 7-13, 1989 . 

Exhibitions 4-5 December 
Vernissage December 3 at 6 pjn. 



Estimation $200,000/ $2 50,000. 

Former Venturi coflecric*. 

Old Master Paintings, 

19th Century & Modern Paintings 

Van Geve, Agasse, Orariss, Utrillo, liger, Moraodi, etc. 
More than 1,000 paintings. 

ANTIQUE DRAWINGS, 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN ENGRAVINGS 
ARCHAELOGY, HIGH RENAISSANCE 

(Limoges Christs from the collection of Leopold Rey). 
Antique textiles (including a rare Gothic Tapestry 
from Basel). 

FRAMES, SILVER, JEWELRY 
ANTIQUE AND RARE BOOKS, 
INCUNABLES, TRAVEL BOOKS, 
ILLUSTRATED ANTIQUE AND 
MODERN BOOKS 

(Encyclopedias by Diderot, Matisse, Saint Frangois 
cT Assise, de.Bissfcre, Coed: bod: by Rompold). 
Persian and Hindoo Miniatures, Expert: M. Souselle. 
Gandhara Art Statues. 

Catalogue upco request, paintings, otyects, and/or books, F. 30. 


GALERIE PIERRE- YVES GABUS 
A dranrim atiCB: 2022 Bevaix. TeL*. 038/46 16 09. 
Fax: 038/46 26 37. 

Geneve - Paris - Bruxelles - Fteence 
Lisbon - Buenos Aina - Joh a nm s h mg 
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Forthcoming 

o 

auctions in 
November 


CHRISTIES 


Auctions at the Hotel Ricbemond, Geneva 


Rare Wines 

Sale: 11 November at 2-30 pan. 
and 6.00 p.m. 

Viewing: 10 November from 

10.00 a.m. to 6.00 p.nu 

11 November from 10.00 a .m. 
to 12-30 pan. 

20th Century Decorative 
Arts, Bookbindings and 
Wiener Werkstatce 
Sale: 12 November at 2.00 pJTL, 

4.00 pm. and 8.00 p.m. 
Viewing: 10 and 11 November 
from 10.00 a.m. to 6.00 p.fre, 

12 November from 10.00 a.m. 
to 1230 pjn. 

European Porcelain 
Sale: 13 November at 3.00 p -re- 
viewing: 10-12 November 
from 10.00 a.m. to 6.00 p.m, 

13 November from 10.00 ajn. 
co LOO pjn. 

European Sliver and 
Gold Boxes 

Sale: 14 November at 1030 a.m. 
Viewing: 10-13 November 
from 10.00 a-m. to 6.00 p jrn. 


Miniatures 

Sale: 14 November at 2.00 pan. 
Viewing: 10-13 November 
from 10.00 aan. to 6.00 pjiu, 

14 November from 10.00 aan. 
ro 1230 pan. 

Watches 

Sale: 15 November at 
1030 ajn. and 2.00 pan. 
Viewing: 10- 14 November 
from 10.00 ajn. to 6.00 pjrt, 

15 November from 10.00 ajn. 
to 1230 pjm. 

Russian Works of Art 
and Faberge 

Sale: 15 November ac 5.00 pjn. 
Viewing: 10-14 November 
from 10.00 ajn. to 6.00 pjn, 

15 November from 10.00 a m 
to 3.00 pan. 

Important Jewellery 
Sale: 16 November at 10.00 ajn„ 
230 pjn. and 8.00 pjn. 
Viewing: 11-15 November 
from 10.00 ajn. to 6.00 p.m. 


For further information and catalogues: 
Christie's 

8 Place de la laconncrie 

1204 Geneva 

Tel: (4122) 28 25 44 


Christie’s 

6 rue Paul Baudry 

75008 Paris 
Tel: (331) 42 56 17 66 



These Hans Coper twin candk- 
holders sold for £80,000 at : 
Bonhams in June - a world record 
for contemporary ceramics. 

Bonhams. Europe's y 
leading auctioneer of i 
Contemporary Ceranrics^ 
are holding sales on: . 

Thursday, 16th November” 
at 6pm 

Friday, 2nd December . 
at 2pm 

Catalogues £5. vs '\ 

For information, contact T' 
Cyril Frankel ai Bonhams v.’ 

,3 O MM AMS 

KN/CHTSBRIDGE 
MontpeSw Street London SW7 IHR: 
Telephone: 44-1-584 9l61.C r 
Fax 44-1-589 4072 V 
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"ART EXHIBITIONS” 
ANTIQUES” ” AUCTION SALES” 

appear on Saturday 

For more information, please contact your nearest Ui.T. representative or Brooke Pillev ’• 
1 81 Avenue Charfes-de-Gaufie, 92521 NeuffiyCecfcx, Franc*. TeL: 46 l 37 . 99 . 0 Q. Tdtmxz 3595 
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COMPAGNIE DES COMMISSAIRES-PRISEURS DE PARIS 






Pierre VANEA U (1653-1694) detail of one of a pair of rare Atlanta in natural wood, period LOUIS XIV. 
H. 140.5 an W. 43 an, D. 52 cm 


Pierre BONNARD (1867-1947) detail “Portrait de Vivette Terrasse” (circa 1906). oil on canvas. 
33 x 33,5 an 
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VALENTIN DE BOULOGNE (1591-1634) detail “La tricheurs”, oil on canvas, 121 x 152 cm 


‘i! 
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Exhibition of paintings, furniture and objets d’art at Drouot Montaigne, 15, avenue Montaigne, 75008 Paris France 

Friday November 3rd & Saturday November 4th 1989 from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Sunday November 5th 1989 from 11 a.m. to 8 pan. 

selected works from those to be sold at Drouot Richelieu and Drouot Montaigne in November and December 1989. 
Information : Drouot Richelieu : tel. 33 (1) 48.00.20.20 - Drouot Montaigne : tel. 33 (1) 48.00.20.80. 
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Art and Antiques / A Special Report 


Japanese Affluence 
Gives Arts a Home 


By Kay Itoi 


M 


ITO, Japan — The 
residents of this ua- 


I %/ I assuming city were 
i- V JL startled eaihcr lids 
year when a shiny, 100-meter (327* 
foot) spiral began to take shape in 
the central shopping district 

Comprising an amplrittiwitw a 
concert hall and an art museum, 
the S71 -million structure, called 
“Art Tower Mito” and due to be 
completed next March, is intend- 
ed as nothing less than a symbolic 
challenge to the concentration of 
industry, population and, espe- 
cially, culture in Tokyo. 

For Shin Isozaki. who designed 
the tower, Mito is the perfect site 
for such an undertaking. The city, 
is the capital of Ibaralti prefecture 
and has a population of 230,000; it 
is heavily dependent on service 
industries and it is one and a half 


and distant fflouEft to allow for 
the exclusion of Tokyo's less-ap- 
pealing attributes. 

“Tokyo is a shop window. It is 
necessary to he in Tokyo to ‘sho*£ 
your performances and works,” 
said Kostnro Matsumoto, manag- 
ing director of the theater included 
in the tower. “But you can no 
lomgftr promote worthwhile art 
there because everything in Tokyo 
is done on a strictly commercial 
basts.” 

Mho’s th o ug h ts on its cultural 
life began in 1975, when an old 
school was shifted and planners 
found themselves with a 1. 4-hect- 
are (3.45-acre) hole in the center. 
Mayor Kaznnobu Sagawa, elected 
in 1984, brought to his job an 
^ hii flami for the arts — he had 


been involvtxi in university th^wr 

as a student in Tokyo in the 1960s 

—and a concern about the stagna- 
tion of local culture. 

“No one had any dear ideas at 
the beginning,” the mayor said. 
"But somehow we decided to. 
build a cultural facility having 
three different sections, each of 
them the best of its kind in Japan. 


hours by train from Tokyo, which 
lies to the south. 


Isozaki and other supporters of 
the art tower believe tins combina- 
tion makes Mito ideal for an ex- 
periment that attempts to address 
one of Japan's most fundamental 
challenges: How should this na- 
tion channel the flood of cultural 
activities it can now absorb by 
virtue of its newfound afflu e n ce? 

Hie answers to this question in 
nrtming years will help determine 
how successfully 'Western art can 
penetrate Japan and how quickly 
Japanese culture evolves in its own 

right Efforts smiilar to Mito’s are 
tairing place throughout Japan’s 
47 prefectures. 

But the failures outweigh the 

socccsses, chiefly because cffidals 
often rushed to construct projects 
without thinking throu gh th e 
problems of acquisition, adminis- 
tration and programming. 

One of the Mito towers attrac- 
tions is that its backers have ad- 
dressed these issues imaginatively. 
Another is that the dty is dose 

oiough to the capital to allow resi- 
dents to draw stimulation from it 



Debunking Truth’s Custodians 

w _ hay,, the unusual meat of V°° 




P ARIS — The 18th century had its 
occasional godless priest who led an 
irreproachable life, celebrated mass 
on Sundays and pursued what, to his 
mind, was a higher form of virtue by writing 

atheistic pamphlets on otter days erf theweek. 

Jean Clair, formerly of tte Pompidou Center 
and quite recently appointed dnef curator of 
the Picasso Museum m Paris, works on week- 
days and presumably writes on Sundays, and 
last year he published a caustic and brilliant 
pamphlet of his crwn with a nicely axduno- 
sounding title: “Paradoxe sur le conservateur, 
prfcMfedeDela “wderaitfecoMuecomeuM 
religion” (“Paradox on the Curator preceded 
byOTModemity Considered as a RehguxO. 

In it, he takes a skeptical look at the role 
currently assumed by the stewards of c octem - 
porary art and at orthodox artistic doctnne. 
(Though he is widely known by the name Jem 
Clair, that is actually a now deplane — French 
public officials are not apposed to publish 
under their real name; in his function as cunt- 
toi, our author is referred toby his real name, 

G&ard Regnier.) . 

While at the Pompidou Center, Qair attract- 
ed attention by s ^ 0Uts ?^S! 

exhibitions as the Realists, m 1980, and Vien- 
na, in 1986. Tte Realists, devoted to artistt of 
the 70s and ’30s, was at the time much criti- 
cized for political reasons. , 

The theme of Clair’s pamphlet is that the 
moral and social status of the museum today 
can best be compared to that of the temple m 
late antiquity, at a time when traditional reh- 
oon was in decline. In those days, skepticism 
was so widespread that, aoorto 
even children no longer believed m the demed 
spirits of departed ancestors. Yet this d*d not 
prevent Rome from ecumenically choosing to 
adopt the gods of all its subjett peoples and 
budding countless temples to them, while at 
the same time presuming to reduce tbcmaii to 
figures of its own pantheon. According to 
Giro’s census, Rome at the tune recogmzcd 
no less than 30,000 dotfcs from all parts of 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 


By Michael Gibson 


ARIS — The 18th 


C OMMUNITY “cultur- 
al halls," which func- 
tion as theaters, concert 
spaces and gall eries, 
sprouted almost overnight across 
japan in the 1970s. Now that vir- 
tually every dty has such a teu, 
officials are having a bard tone 
filling their calendars with perfor- 
mances and exhibitions. 

The buildings, in short, came 
before the budgets, programs and 
staff requirements were planned. 
As a consequence, both artists and 
residents are now skeptical of such 
facilities, since they are intended 
for many purposes but are often 
good for none. 

“Usually a community bout a 
fancy hall first and then told peo- 
ple to use it in any way they want. 

Ihafs wrong,” said Mitsuo Yo- 
shida, a Mito businessman and 
deputy director of the art tower. 


The Art Tower in the city of Mito. 


To achieve Mito’s ambitions. 
Mayor Sagawa did not hes i t a te to 
approach Japan's most recognized 
artists. Some contributed artworks 
while otters offered advice of one 
kind or another. Tad ashi Suzuki, 
an internationally recognized di- 
rector, for instance, is in charge of 
the theater section and has orga- 
nized a repertory acting company. 

In addition, Hidekazu Yoshida, 
the tower’s overall director and 
Japan’s leading music critic, has 
formed the Mito Chamber Or- 
chestra, which Saji Ozawa, the 
well-known conductor, will lead. 
Yusuke Nakabara, a professor at 
Kyoto Seika University, is in 
charge of the fine arts section, 
which will specialize in contempo- 
rary art. 


R. CHOCHON - M.F. CHOCHON BARRl 
J, Ph. ALLARDI 

Associated Auctioneers m „ 

15, rue de (a Grange BaleBre 75009 PARS. TeL ( 1 ) 47 70 38 37 

DROUOT RICHELIEU - PARIS 
Friday November 3,at2 p.m. - Room 2. 
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I SOZAKI, the architect, 
paid primary attention to 
artistic considerations. This 
is reflected in the unusually 
spacious theater stage, the disk- 
shaped acoustic-adjustment in- 
Nation under the ceiling of the 
concert hall and in the white dry 
walls in the museum. 


The remaining question is how 

diic w nh i l i nw runcn- 


succesrfullY this ambitious rapcri- 
ment can be sustained. Yoshida, 


On view: Thursday November 2, from 1 1 a.m. to 6pjn. 


UKUl «U aw— - _ 

the deputy director, said, ^t will 
take 20 or 30 years for the art 
tower to be recognized as a suc- 
cess, and it is not likely to be easy 
to keep going until then." 


The city government, based on 
criteria set by the Culture Ministry 
in France, will spend about 1 per- 
cent of the annual budget, which 
totals just under 100 billion yen 
(S700 million), to manage the low- 
er for the first two years. 'Hie may- 
or is determined to conti nue uu s 
arrangement, although the opposi- 
tion political parties t hin k this ex- 
penditure is too high. . . 

To protect the tower’s artistic 
integrity. Sagawa has opted for a 
manage ment formula that is be- 
coming increasingly popular 
among the many Japanese muse- 
ums faced with administrative 
problems. Called kosetsu rmn-en, 
or “publicly founded, privately 
managed,” the concept allows tal- 
ented professionals to replace the 
dvfl servants who normally occu- 
py curatorial and a dmin istrative 
positions in government cultural 

facilities. . 

Mito's “extravagant pregeer 
has attracted much national atten- 
tion. “I really don’t know what it is 
going to be like," said Toshiro Ito, 
associ ate professor of museology 
at Tokyo’s Gakugd University. 

“But what they are doing is a 
respectable effort. Many future 
museums and facilities will learn a 
lot from Mito's efforts." 
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Jean Clair 
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C 1AIR SEES analogies between this 

situation and the purely formal and 
commercial aesthetic ecumenism of 
the present day, and goes on to ask 
whether the current proliferation 
of contemporary ait around the iwodd should 

really terem as the supreme fuffinmmt of our 

culture, or as a mark of its corrononr 


Iture, or as a mane oi us wiwwuu . 

Inhis view, the very fact of this proliferation 

mlies that those who set up these museums 

’* MwifMimnmrv APt 


implies that those who set up - 

do not really beheve in coutempora? artany- 
more as such. “The Romans,” he pomtsoutm 
his book, “began to multiply/ - 

t1.au hail PMcnt hpJievillE 1 


ums signifies not the triumph of art, ran ns 

Sp ^^^S S what he calls the absurdity of 
the appellation “museum of contemporary 
arf — a museum is supposed to conserve 
memorabilia of the past even aa i the present 
unfolds in people’s lives — he deplore swhal^ 
calls the vast campaigns of ovaampWiedvui- 
earization that tend to display the dark night w 

^sonlundaktegligbU.torednMtoeran- 

oos obscure and unpredictable i advatiures of 
art to a simple catechism, and the singular. 


KAY ITOI is on the su^ 
International Herald Tri 
Tokyo. 


individual relationship that ought to e*** J’®' 

tween tte viewer ami tte woit ^arttojam 

of straightforward statements and established 

facts that are easy to transmit . . 1 

! 

curator ” These people, m ha view, arehke the 
actor whose situation Diderot analyzes m 
“Paradoxe sur le Camfedien”: they 
noonce their own selfhood in order to become 
whatever is required of them g®, 
mem. The present-day curalor/mustfMKoa^ 
personal taste. ... He is an 
Sy to the extent that he has no real preference 

01 Who does Clair actually have * 

number of people in public wew^o, M 

cently declared as he sat m hs office at lte 
Picasso Museum, P«P<^f so^of toesh^- 
pier mtdlectnal tenets bred by the traima 
May 1968 and who have now found a mchefar 

themselves in art. More 
dons the oraanizers of the handsome Entrepot 
ESsm BoC or therather less .temtoome 
ELAC that ots Hke a large plastic suitcase 
above die throughway in Lyon. 

“These people," he says, “are m a peadiar 
am atiim : they are accountable to no one , tpey 
produce ambitious and expoisiveshowswtag 
the public simply ignores. But they engoy tte 
impertinent good conscience of those -^o te- 
looe to the nomenklatura and, faced with the 
S&maMe fact that the pnbhc^sbnns thar 
exhibitions, they respond with a typically ter- 
roristic line of argument: *We are i custodians of 

tte troth, and we wffl mate you happy despite 

yoursdves.’ It is the dd tot alitarian formula 
applied to the realm of aesthetics." . 

The real issue, which, m Clair’s vlCT ^ e ^ s 
Been occluded, is that art rqaeaems one of the 
fonns man has of deahng with death and of 
coming to terms with it This is the root of the 
deep, one-to-one relationship that mmdiwd- 

ual can establish with a wo& of art. Tte nature 

of this rdatiraship between art and the fara ot 
death can be argued in .various ways, 

does not devdop it m his pamphlet, but be oocs 
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“A work of art” he says, ^ 
tion produced in the studio and tetiMdjobe 

hung OTa^seum wall ttneedsthemeje^j 
ofSi individual gaze thatpicksvtoutand 

choses it. Tte whole thing is. Mid should re- 
main, something of a kwe story. 
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of 19th Century 
FRENCH 
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BALZAC 
to 

ZOLA 
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OBJETS D’ ART 
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Monday December 11. 
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Exclusive advertising 
representative for 
French public auction 
sales. 


Catalogue on request 

at the Auctioneers' office 
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Gostnve FLAUBERT 
Madame de Bovary, on large 
folio papa with compliments 
to Victor Hugo- “La lenianon 
de SL Antoine." with ewnpli- 
ments to Victor Hugo. 


M es Etienne Libert et Alain Castor 

Associated- Auctioneers 

3 Rue Rossini. 75009 PARIS - Tel.: 48 24 51 20. 


rwogue on request at the auctioneers office F.Fr. 230 _ 
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Mainly by. 

BALTHUS, CAMOEN. 
Max ERNST, FOUJITA, 
JONGKIND, KJSLING. 
LANSKOY, LAPRADE, 
LEBOURG, LUCE, 
MATISSE, 
modiguanl 
PICABIA, C PISSARRO, 
RlOPELLE, TOOROP, 
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YALTAT, VLAMINCK. 
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*7^? Resurrection of the Son of Theophilus with Saint Peter Enthroned, * one of the 
frescoes, now restored, that were a turning point in Italian art. 

fSSl$3 Florence’s Brancacci Chapel: 

Restoring ’Kitchen of Painting’ 
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Andrea del Castagno helped hims elf conceptually to 
the marble ponds of the wall for his Last Sapper in 
the Sant'Appolania church. For the young Mtchri en - 
laicr, there were the rainbow colors and the 
that breathed for the first time in European 
art. 

Masaccio had succeeded in painting them three- 
dimensi onally m a landscape that looks Chinese, not 
sur prising perhaps to those who know the ornamen- 
tal contours of both southern China and Tuscany. 
“These landscapes have not been seen in our time, 
nor tbe bine sky beyond,” says Casazza. “What we 
are seeing is one of the first examples of painting in 
natural hgfat.” 

T HE BLACK veil that coveted the Bran- 
cacti Chapel until restoration began in 
1984 was doe not only to candle smdke but 
also to afire that all but destroyed the 500- 
year-old church in 1771. The parts saved were the 
Corsini Chapel and the Brancacci Chapel named for 
its patron, the Florentine merchant Felice Brancacci 
who had commUtioned the fresco in 1422 from 
MasoGno da Panicale, the master of Masactio. When 
wMasdino left, Masaccio took over the greatest work 
of his short life. EGs death at the age of 27 was so 
unexpected th&i contenqxffanes said he had been 
poisoned by a jealous rim. 

The fortunes of the Brancacci family were short- 


The black veil that covered the 
chapel until restoration began in 
1984 was due not only to 
candle smoke but, also to a fire 
thatrieariy^d^toyed the 500- 
year-old church in 1771. ■ 

lived, too, It -was expelled unceremoniously from 
Florence before seeing the chapd completed. ■ 

Although soma experts think that Masactio aban- 
doned the frescoes at this point, Qmdla Casazza 
believes they were finished but that the figures of the 
luminaries of the time, Eke Brancacci, were destroyed 
according to the practice of damnazw memoriae. 

The commanding scene of the Resurrection of the 
Sou of Theophilus was completed in tbe 1480s by 
JFiKppino Lippi but using personalities of Lppfs 
time (1457-1504). Its humanistic portraits of Fugues, 
Soderini and Chnctiardmi are remarkable for their 
detail and, in the last case, for the resemblance to the 
current stions of the family. 

In aridftinn to the newly prominent chins and 
noses, there are parts erf the frescoes that are almost 
surrealistic in their clarity. One window scene could 
have been painted by De Chirico or Dad. 

Esewhere,-monk)CTS, birds in cans and glassless 
windows show the domestic life of the 1420s. Cer- 
tainly the most clamorous details of the restoration 
are the fig leaves now removed from the naked bodies 
of Adam and Eve in the Expulsion from Paradise 
scene. They were applied sometime after 1670 at the 
height of tbe Counter-Reformation when even die 
most beautiful bodies were taboo. 

It took a national commission to decide to remove 


brighten the darkening 


its of 
the weight of the 


that then began to flake 

The trouble with Masactio was egg. It had been 
applied in dense Iayexs in past centuries, probably to 
protect tbe fresco. In reality it was a catalyst to the 
smoke and eventually to the pollution of tbe 20 th 
century. Casazza calk it a beverme, or gruel, that 
once removed shows the greatest fresco of the 15th 
century as if it were yesterday. 

As well as the recognizable individuals, there is a 
simplicity, a total lack of rhetoric that is absolutely 
disarming. It is typical of what the Italians call II 
Primo Rinasdmenio or Early Renaissance. Signifi- 
cantly perhaps, Masactio paints himself into the 
scene of Saint Peter Enthroned as the third standing 
figure from tbe right, next to the first architect Lctm 
Battista Alberti, an exponent of Man as the measure 
of all thing s. 

Prior to reopening in Florence there has been 
smprisingly lime criticism of the Brancacci restora- 
tion even though the scaffolding has always been 
open to desirous experts. One reason, Casazza mid, 
has been the generosity of the sponsor, Olivetti, in 
providing for all the restorers' requests, even the new 
roof and drain pipes for the Carmine church and with 
no strings attached. 

P ERHAPS THE MOST prized provision is 
the air conditioning to alleviate d a m a gin g 
swings of temperature and humidity pro- 
voked by the weather and particularly by 
the breath of art lovm now expected to flock to the 


j now expect! 

reopened Brancacci Chapel It is the protective nri- 
cro~climale long called for by Ma tmrio Serarim, a 
bioengineer turned art diagnostician who has per- 
suaded at least some art historians to profit from the 
investigative machinery of medicine. 

“If there’s a problem," says Seradm, ‘it’s that 
people judge restoration with their eyes. I have excel- 
lent vision but I cannot see through to your bones, 
much less to your liver and its state of he al th It’s 
what’s going on beneath tbe surface that counts 
more.” 

Seradniis currently studying the 

of three Leonardo paintings from the Ul 
“Paintings are organic and change with time , 1 
said. “Tins is even more true for frescoes which are 
painted on walls that are meters thick and centuries 
old. Artificial micro-climates should be adjusted to 
these inner realities. 

' “Controversy? It’s for the uninformed.” 



SOSAH LUMSDEN is a writer based in Tuscany. 
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the leaves, though. same commission is currently 
debating whether or not to nans tall the 17th-century 
marble altar that was removed during restoration to 
reveal a misting section of the original Masaccio 
fresco of the Crucifixion of St. Peter. 

For Casazza, it was the trump card. “Nobody 
could really accuse us of scalping Masaccio, of taking 
away his finishing touches or changing bis muted 
colors,” she says in reference to the Sistine controver- 
sy. “We had the original colors as painted by the 
master and protected from smoke, fire and the other 
ravages of time by this marble altaipiece. What it 
covered was very bright and had very little ‘shad- 
ing,’" she added. 

Generally, she said, the Masactio frescoes were in 
worse shape than the Michelangelo ones and needed 
restoration to prevent further disintegration. As well 
as Caudle smnr^ the damay to the SriinB Chap d 
was due to the tine applied by early restorers to 

irtfnnw 


By Michael Batter 

P ARIS — A young man 
visiting the Musie d’Or- 
say sits in front of a com- 
puter terminal. The 
screen is prompting him to enter 
the name of an artist and tbe title 
of a work. 

He types in Van Gogh, his fa- 
vorite artist, and then “Toume- 
sols," or “Sunflowers.” 

The computer responds that it 
has two paintings in its memory 
with that word in the title: “Tour- 
nesoU” and “Roses et Toume- 
sols." With a keystroke the young 
man chooses the first 
On a large, flat screen next to 
the terminal, a vivid, high-resolu- 
tion image of blood-red sunflow- 
ers in an orange and yellow vase 
begins to appear, reproducing tbe 
brilliant colors and detail of the 
original painting. Meanwhile, the 
terminal is listing several pieces of 
information about the work, in- 
cluding tbe year Van Gogh paint- 
ed it 1888, and its current loca- 
tion. 

The Music d'Orsa/s Brnque 
cT Images contains some 5,000 
works that have been digitalized 
and entered into its computer 
memories, including paintings, 
photographs, and works of sculp- 
ture and architecture. 

It represents the cutting edge of 
a high technology revolution that 
is sweeping the museum world and 
promises to increase the accessi- 
bility of artworks to the public. 
Yet while the new technology may 
ultimately broaden public interest 
in art, it is also raising questions 
about the meaning of the artistic 
experience and the relationship of 
reproductions to the original. 

“It will never replace tbe muse- 
um,” says Jean-Louis Pascon, the 
museum's haul of computer ser- 
vices, “but it allows people to have 
more information. Someone from 
the university doing research 
would know they can get rapidly, 
for example, an exhaustive fist of 
Bonnard's work in France. Then 
they can decide, “Yes, 1 must go 
see this one.’ or ‘No, I don't need 
that other one for my work.’ You 
would never fin d anything as con- 
densed or as easily accessible in a 
book. And for children, it is a 
means to catch tb«r interest, ei- 
ther before or after they have visit- 
ed the exhibits. They’re normally 
told they can't handle things, and 


here it is like a game, and they can 
touch iL” 

Computerized access to 
artworks means that “more people 
will get to sec these objects,” says 
Howard Besser, a professor of li- 
brary and information science at 
the university of Pittsburgh who 
designs experimental computer 
imag in g systems. “A museum can 
only display a very smallpart of its 
collection at roe time. Tne rest is 

n much unavailable except 
rolars who need it for a par- 
ticular purpose.” 

For example, the J. Paul Getty 
Museum in Malibu. California, is 


New technology 
also raises questions 
about the artistic 
experience. 

showing some of its collection of 
illuminated manuscripts on high 
resolution screens. 

“Traditionally, with a manu- 
script you can only display one 
opening in the bock at a time,” 
says the museum spokeswoman, 
Denise Yarfitz. “It is wonderful to 
be able to see all of the illustra- 
tions and really understand the 
flow of the story.” 

Although high technology pro- 
jects such as those at the Muste 
d’Orsay or the Getty have attract- 
ed a lot of attention from museum 
professionals, many of them pre- 
fer to concentrate on the less glam- 
orous side of computerization 
known as “collection manage- 
ment” — the methodical day-by- 
day entry and updating of data 
about their holdings on computer 
disks. 

. “The public programs must be 
supported behind the scenes by 
tbe less visible work of creating 
accurate data and making it avail- 
able to the professionals,” says Pe- 
ter H omul os, director general of 
the Canadian Heritage Informa- 
tion Network based in Ottawa. 

Ironically, computerization of 
museum records is not a new idea. 
In 1 967, for example, the Museum 
of Modern Art and three other 
major New York institutions 
formed the Museum Computer 
Network and began feeding data 


into a large mainframe computer 
at New York University. 

Although the network quickly 
grew to indude other museums, 
after four years the group realized 
that the technology existing at the 
time did not meet their needs, and 
the computerization program 
stopped, although tbe members 
continued to meet. 

“Then about three or four years 
ago membership began to bloom,” 
says Deirdre Stain, executive di- 
rector of the Network. "The devel- 
opment of a personal computer 
with a hard disk and significant 
memory created the possibility 
that museums could automate on 
their meager budgets." 

Yet although some computer 
networks, such as those in Canada 
and France, have had consider- 
able government support and have 
developed centralized databases 
and standards for recording infor- 
mation, progress has been some- 
what slower in the United States. 

“In Canada and France," says 
Jane Sledge, collections informa- 
tion systems administrator at tbe 
Smiths o nian Institution in Wash- 
ington. “you have governments 
seeing the importance of the cul- 
tural heritage and making that a 
priority for funding. In the United 
States the government has never 
had that kind of alliance with the 
arts. There is no federal policy for 
museum information and automa- 
tion, and American museums are 
much more independent," 

One of the problems in repre- 
senting data is the wide variety of 
information that can be recoded 
about an individual work of ait 

“You are dealing with an enor- 
mous variety of material” says 
Richard light deputy director of 
the Museum Documentation As- 
sociation in Cambridge, England, 
which provides collection manage- 
ment systems to more than 500 
museums in Britain. “That obvi- 
ously leads to subtleties and varia- 
tions. You want to record the his- 
tory of an object and a lot of other 
nonintrinsic information that may 
be the most important data about 
it. You can have a rather ordinary 
looking chair, but if it's a chair on 
which Abraham Lincoln sat ” 

Museum professionals agree, 
however, that once the details of 
data management are worked out, 
the door mil be opened for wider 
use of the flashier aspects of the 
technology. But some critics are 


concerned that the proliferation of 
computer imaging systems in the 
art world will begin to devalue the 
importance of die original works. 

“It’s an absolute trap — another 
way of suggesting that reproduc- 
tion is as good as the real thing," 
said Hilton Kramer, art critic and 
editor of the New Criterion, to 
The New York Tunes recently. 
“It’s another attempt to defraud 
the public .” 

Even some of those directly in- 
volved in developing the new sys- 
tems have some concerns. 

“Definitely,” says Besser of the 
Ihuveraity of Pittsburgh, “as peo- 
ple get more used to seeing things 
in a convenient way, they tend to 
start misifllring certain qualities 
for what used to be a more aesthet- 


ic appreciation. You have people 
going to McDonald’s and saying, 
T had dinner last night’ Thirty 
years ago you wouldn’t have called 
that dinn er. For me it's a real di- 
lemma, because I want to build 



likely 

that people will forego seeing the 
ori ginal ” 

Yet Besser and others in the 
field believe that ultimately the 
computerization of images and the 
information that goes with them 
mil lead to an enrichment of the 
artistic experience, for both the 

public ana professionals. 


MICHAEL BALTER is a writer 
based in Paris. 
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1S91 - Rome 1634) 
s”. Canvas 121 X 152 cm. 


DROUOT RICHELIEU PARIS - ROOMS 5 & 6 
Monday, December 11, 1989at2pjn. 

OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 
FURNITURE & OBJETS D’ART 

Expert MJL Turqum. TeiL: (1) 47 03 48 78. 

On view Saturday, December 9, 11 aju. - 6 pan. 
Catalogue on request FF ISO. 

Contact ARCOLE: 

25, rue Le Peletier, 75009 PARIS. 

Tel : (1) 40 22 02 50 - Fax: (1) 48 00 20 33 ARCOLE 


DELAVENNE - LAFARGE 

Associated Auctioneers 

12, rue de la Grange BcrtdiAnt 75009 PARIS. Tel: (1) 4246 28 35 

DROUOT RtCHBIEU PARIS 

Wednesday 22 November 1989, 1 1 a.m. to 2 pan. - Room 10. 

COLLECTION PIERRE PETITOT 

ARMIES OF THE ANCIEN REGIME 1690-1790 

Military and Historic Souvenirs, fire Arms and Cutting Weapons 
Exhibition Tuesday 21 November 1989 from 11 am. to 6 pm. 
Expert: Mr. C BLOND! EAU 

78, av. de Suffren 75015 PARIS. Tel.: (1} 45 67 59 83 
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DROUOT RICHELIEU - PARIS 
Wednesday, December 13, 1989 

OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 
18th FURNITURE & OBJETS D’ART 
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BRIEST auctioneer 


MsmttrrduQvqptG£nSVNr 24 mnurMatfrxn 


Px*&- Td: 11)42681130 
Fan: 0)42681267 



WbeiMARQuET. "Lecerawl fa Ffcsntf ", 1906. Encegdond pvHhqolM t«Nta oeW- 0* 

on emm am) dMW m fciwar mv. SOX Si cm. Provenmr fvss.im Kaftmwiar, 

Nowmtoar 1ft 1910. Pnwto^y pen ol *• Gaierto DnouerscoMctkn. Park (probe* it 60235. 

Acquired by M DubmuI. SscMniMr 30Ci. 1911 Sale by auction. Dram*. Par#, June 1! 
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. ^SflJBDyauoicnDrouot. Porte. Way 11th. 

1942. rfBS. - BrtbUonr “La Fontana". UusAe tfArt Modama, Pana. 1531. n*B4 - "La 
Fauvtare-.namaa. 1952. n 1 38- "AbartManjuaT'.^ Vevey.1053. n*1S. "us Feints’*. Gtta* 


BUs 1958 - "Wriy RnSfly CoCaetiwT. laeun Muasum. Tokyo. 1961. r*23 - 
_ achy: RaoroduwJ on page BOoltha book "Modwn PWnWB" by N. Rap*, i960. The 
paWno h u be Wtadad In a desoipfce catalogue ol Attan ManuM* comcMs works 

nfibshao by tne wsdanmn Fttjndaaon. A mwt o( authendcOy «■ m presemo tv ** 
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IMPRESSIONIST & MODERN PAINTINGS 

Drouot Montaigne. 15 Avenue Montaigne, 75008 PARIS. 

Monday, November 20, 1989 at 9 p.m. 

Emile OthonFRIESZ: 

“L'ESTAQUE”, 1 907, exceptional Fauvist Painting. 65x81 cm. 
BACON - BUFFET - CA1LLEB0TTE - CALDER 
CHAGALL, CLAVE- DALI - DEGAS - R. DUFY 
FAUTR1ER - FOUJITA - GRIS - KISLING - LEGER 
LE S1DANER - MATISSE - MIRO - OGUISS - PASCJN 
PICASSO - RENOIR - SEURAT - UTRILLO - VLAMINCK 
Works presented at Mattre Briesfs office: 
Monday-Friday. November 6-10, and Monday-Thureday, 
November 13-16, 10 &m.-1 pro. & 230 pro.-6 pro. 
Public exhibition: 15 Avenue Montaigne 
Sunday, November 19, 11 am.-10 pro. and 
Monday, November 20, 11 aro.-€ p.m. 

Catalogue on request at the auctioneer’s office: F.Fr. 100. 

For further Information, contact 
Anne DUMAS, Vlolaine de LA BROSSE. 


-PARIS -DROUOT 


GUYIDUDMEE 

COMM1SSATRE-PRISEUR SlGP 

IMPORTANT MODERN PAINTINGS 

BONNARD - CHAGALL - DALI - DUBUFFET - ERNST - HARTUNG - MARQUET - VLAMINCK.. 

Sunday November 19th, 1989 at 2.30 p jn. and 8.30 p.m. 



Direct satellite transmission of the sale 
between the HOTEL DROUOT PARIS and 
FUJI T.V. in TOKYO. Exhibition of the major 
works at the FUJI T.V. Gallery io TOKYO 
from October 30th to November 4th, 1989. 


Catalogue on request 

at the auctioneer’s office FF 150. 


Henn MATISSE, 

Stndy 'Le Silence habits des Maisons" (1947). 
Tnriia ink drawing. 

Signed & dated at lower right 
71,5 x 58 cm. 


Me Guy L0BDMKH, 18, me de Provence, 75009 Paris. T& (1) 45 23 1525-TSex: 283 958 F -Telefax: (1) 47 70 1078 




COMMISSAIRE- PRISEUR SlCP 


PARIS - DROUOT 


Saturday December 2nd, 1989 


“UNE BIBUOTHEQUE DE C0NNAISSEUR” 


Important modern 
illustrated books 
Bound by the major 
XXth century binders 


Winding by Paul BONNET on a unique copy of calligrammes 
by APOLLINAIRE, 1930, illustrated by G. de Chirico. 



Saturday December 9th* 1989 


PRIMITIVE ART 

AFRICA - AMERICA - OCEANIA 

Information and catalogues on request at the auctioneer’s office 
Me Gny LOUlttfEB, 18, me de Prorencs^ 75009Paris. TeL: (1) 45 23 15 ^ - Telex:2B3 958 F - Telefax: 11) 47 70 10 76 
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French Weigh Reform of System Dating to 1556 




By Soaren Meffldan 


P ARIS — On August 5, it 
was announced that 
Drouot, or, to be accu- 
rate, the Compagnic dcs 
Commissaires Prisons de Paris, 
had taken an unprecedented step 
in requesting the American law 
firm Jones, Day, Reavis & Pogue 
to analyze its portion in the inter- 
national art market, consider its 
current organization and method 
of operating, and audit its ac- 
counts. The idea was to suggest 
reforms for which the need was 
being felt with increasing urgency. 

This writer was called in as an 
international art market analyst 
Three months after the two-vol- 
ume report was formally submit- 
ted, a reform project is be ginning 
to grind its way toward a drastic 
overhaul of a system dating back 
to 1556, when King Henry n of 
France promulgated the royal 
edict, and later updated by Napo- 


leon. when be was stiH one of the 
three "consuls” ruling France. 

That such a system should have 
survived virtually intact into ocr 
time — some adjustments were 
made under Marshal Petnin in 
1941, cancdkd by General de 
Gaulle in 1945, and then restored 
almost overnight — is one of s&- 
eral paradoxes that make Drouot 
one of the most extraordinary in- 
stitutions in a country that prides 
itself, with good reason, cm its ad- 
herence to rationality. At this time 
jt remains unchanged and is so 
intricate that outsiders find it dif- 
ficult to penetrate the thick web of 

its written and unwritten rules. 

The basic ambiguity is that of a 
system that is a commercial opera- 
bon while purporting to be a judi- 
ciary framework. Unlike their 
Knmteraarts in the Anglo-Saxon 
'world, French auctioneers are ju- 
diciary officers and have to ob- 
serve some rules that also apply to 
rivfl servants. They are fonnally 
appointed by the Ministry of Jus- 
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ANTIQU AIRES 
DE PARIS XV L 


JARDINS Dl RANELAGH 

Avenue Prudhon - Metro MueUi 
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auction sales 


Til DROUOT RICHELIEU 

II WJi 9 , Rue Drouot, 75009 Paris - Tel.: 48 00 20 20. 
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Rooms 1 & 7. Ar 2:30 pm. MODERN PAINTINGS. At 9 jwn. ABSTRACT & 
CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS. M* BRIEST. 24 w. Madgnon. 71008 
PARIS. TcL- 1 1) 42 68 11 30 Fa: (1) 42 £8 12 67. 


1 Thundoy, Nownilw 9 1 - 1 

Rooms IK 7. Ar 2:30 pm. 20* CENTURY WORKS ON PAPE R Exce ptional 
collection of 49 works on paper by Leon SF1LUAERT. M* BRIEST, TA a*. 
Madgnon, 75008 PARIS. Td: (1) 42 68 11 30 l Fee (1) 42 6B 12 fi7. 
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Rooms 5 & 6. At 2 pin. OLD MASTER PAINTINGS, FURNITURE AND 
OBJETS CYART AROOLE 25, rue Le ftkmr 75009 PARIS. TeL: 
(1)40 22 02 5a 


— — — — Thursday, N ovember 16 

Room 1Z Ar 2 pm Louis GIRAULTS COLLECTION - MARINE Mcs. 
DAUSSY - RICQLES. 46. medc h Vksoirc 75009 PARIS. TeL: (1)48 743859- 
&*: (lj 4Z85Z5.48. 


Friday, November 17 * 

Roan 9. Ar 2 pjn. TEXTILES - XVIIth to XX* cent NEEDLEPOINT 
CHAIRS. Mes. DELAVENNE - LAFARGE 12, wc deb Gorge flndiac75C09 
PARIS. Td: (1)4246 2835. 

Roam 2. At 2 pm. Aidkr Antonio ASB-Mcs. LABAT THiERRY. 10, rue de h 
Grange Batdiere 75009 PARS. Td: (1)48247018. Fax; (1)42 4674 3R 

Roam 4. Ar 2 pm ART NOUVEAU - ART DECO, Furniture Chateau, 
Lcgrain, MaQet-Scevens, Frank Pot of Burkfulrex'sAirikr- glassware by Laliquc, 
<T ArgcraaL Daum_ Mes. POULAIN - LE FUR. 70, avenue de Btcinul 75007 
PARIS. Td: (l) 45 67 11 31 - Fax: (l) 42 73 35 95. 


Tuesday, Nov e mber 21 

Roam 4. At 2 pm ART DBCO - ART NOUVEAU. Mes. LABAT-THEERRY 
ia rue de h Grange Batdiae 75009 PARIS. Td: (l) 48 24 70 18. 

Roams 5 & 6 At 2 pm MODERN PAINTINGS - AROOLE, 25 rue Le Fdedcr 
75009 PARIS Td: (1) 40 22 02 » 
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Rooms 1 * 7. Ar 2 pm PAINTINGS PROM THE "BOOLE MUSICAUSTP. 
M e BRIEST, 24 av. Madgnon, 75008 PARIS. Td: (1)42 681130 fix 
(l) 42 68 12 67. 


Wednesday, N owm bf 29 

Room 10. Ar 2 pm 19* CENTURY PAINTINGS. M* BRIEST, 24 wr. 
Madgnon, 75008 PARIS. Td: (I) 42 68 II 30. Fax: (1) 42 68 12 67. 


mat, December 1 

ROOM ia Ar 2 pm OLD MASTER PAINTINGS * DRAWINGS BY 
Lacroix de Marseille, Oudry- MODERN PAINTINGS by Trouilkbot Val- 
ue., OBJETS DART. BEAUTIFUL EMPIRE FURNITURE stamped Jacob- 
Mcs. BOSCHER, STUDER, FROMENTIN, 3, roe cTAmboise, 75002 PARIS. 
TcL: (1)42 60 87 87 


Friday, December 15 

Room 4 ar 2 pm ART NOUVEAU - ART DBCO - ARCOLE Td: 
(1)40 22 02 50 

Room 3 ar 2 pm FAR EAST - AROOLE. 25. rue Le Pdeder, 75009 PARIS. Td: 
(1)40 2202 50. 


Friday, Decem b er 8 

PALAIS DES CONGRES - 2, place de la Para MaiBcc, 75017 PARIS 
Ar 7.30 pm 70 COLLECTOR’S CARS: Aston Martin, Bentley, Bugarti, Jaguar, 
Lexus, Mercedes, MIG, Rolls-Royce, de Tomaso, important set of Fatah, 
Lamborghini and Masaari... Met. POULAIN and LE FUR. 70, avenue de 
Breteuil, 75007 PARIS. Td: 45 67 11 31. Fax: 4273 33 95. 


Tu es day, December 12 

92200 NEUHLY SUR SEINE - Hoad da Ventes 
At 8 pm IMPORTANT SALE OF CON TEMPO RARY AND MODERN 
PRINTS. Andie MASSON - Bernard BUFFET. Public viewing: Saturday 
December 9 bom ll am oo 6 pm Sunday Dece m ber 10 bom 11 am to 6 pm, 
Monday December 11 bom 11 am no 6 pm - Mlc. G. IONESCO. 185, avenue 
Chaika de Gaulle. Td; 33 (1) 47 45 53 53. Fax: 33 (1) 47 43 54 3L - Expert Mr. 
A WEILL • Td: (1) 47 6< 18 2R 
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ArgenjetriJ. Au*wre. Chanres. Chateau dun. CortoM. 
Cautammers. Drew. Enabten. Etamoss. Font^nebteau. 
Jorgny. L’late-Acfam. Meteons-LaWte. Mantes. Meaux. 
Mean. NoQent fa Rotrou Paia&eau. Pontotse. Prawns. 
Ramtooulet. St Germain an Lay;. Sens. Tonnerre, 
Verrieres. Versa Ites 


Saturday, November 11 
28000 CHARTRES 


300 MECHANICAL TOYS - GAMES - TOYS • CARS - BOATS - 120 
PLANES. Met J. and JJ. LEUEVRE TcL: 37 36 W 33. 


Sunday, November 12 

In the morning: RAILWAYS Ar 2 pm TOYS AND SCALE MODELS - 
Mcs. J. andJ.P. Ldievre. 1 bis, Pbtt du General de Gaulle. Td: 37 3604 33. 
Pa: 37 36 34 71. Catalogue: F30 or 2 year subscription: F 130. 


PROVINCES 


Monday, October SO 

29210 MORLAIX 


At 2 pm OENOLQGY. XVIIth and XVIH* Cent Hunting Cups. Cartels. 
XVIII* Coil Furniture. Mcs. G. BOSCHER Be ORIOT. 37-39. nic de Pant 


XVIII* C*l Furniture. Mcs. G. BOSCHER & ORIOT. 37-39, rue de Paris, 
Td: (33) 98 88 08 39- Fax: (33) 98 88 13 82. 


dee after having received, a law 
degree and passed an exam. 

where th ing s get twisted is that 
lo be allowed to run for that exam, 
they must first have struck an 
agreement with an auctioneer 
planning to retire and willing to 
sell the candidate a tenure of 
which he is the M owner. As the 
number of tenures is set by decree 
and does not rise, this means that 
the people who control access to 
the profession are first and fore- 
most the auctioneers themselves. 
Clinching this is the fact that, be- 
fore a retiring auctioneer sells his 
tenure to as applicant, the Paris 
Chamber of Auctioneers must ap- 
prove the transaction. 

At present there are 64 s uch 
tenures that, through a system in- 
stituted some years ago, can be 
share-owned by several auction- 
eers. This is why the number of 
Paris auctioneers — that is, the 
people who have the exclusive 
rig ht to organize auctions, hold 
the hammer during the actual pro- 
ceedings, and are legally answer- 
able for any failure — currently 
exceeds that of tenures. There are 
100 auctioneers and “only" 64 ten- 
ures, if “only” is the worn. 



got knocked down by one of the 
porters and some hasty patching 
up with good old glue was carried 

out on the spot. This, too, is 
Drouot 

Dealas who are used to this sort 
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T HIS ABSURDLY large 
number of auctioneer 
tenures is at the root of 
the trouble that has 
plagued the French market In the 
past when art was plentiful and 
competition on an international 
scale very limited, the French auc- 
tioneers did not feel the pinch. 
They made a more than comfort- 
able, sometimes luxurious, living 
from the percentage levied off sell- 
er and vendor alike. As competi- 
tion crew, they began to feel the 


Dugourc design for fireplace, one of 215 of the archi- 
tect’s drawings recently offered for sale in Paris. 


tion grew, they began to feel the 
consequences of tndr system in 
which each of the 64 groups holds 
its own little sales, many of which 
remain to this day muted sales 
with a hit of eveaything in them. 

Such fragmentation imams that 
however active one of the groups 
may be, it can never hope to pin 
together sales of a magnitude 
made possible in London and 
New York by the fact that in all 
important categories there are 
only two serious contenders — 
Christie’s and Sotheby's. 

Because the English and Ameri- 
can sales are larger, they allow 
belter advertising and better cata- 
logues, and attract a volume of 
international media attention out 
of all proportion to the echo given 
to Paris sales. And because 
Drouot is a place run in the inter- 
ests of separate groups that are 
rivals, not associates, its running 
leaves something to be desired ana 
the comforts it provides for cheats 
even more so. 

Yet — and this is the second 
paradox <rf the Paris auction house 


— it is, from the private buyer’s 
viewpoint as well as the dealer's 
angle, an ideal place, arguably the 
best, to buy from. Because the 
system is so archaic, but also be- 
cause France is brimming over 
with art supplies of every kind, it is 
the place where major works of 
art, previously unrecorded, keep 
coming out of the woodwork. 
There were some marvelous exam- 
ples last season. 

The most remarkable one is 
probably the re table of the Legend 
of Saint Lacy by the Catalan artist 
Bernardo Martorril, active be- 
tween 1427 and 1452. Missing its 
predella — a succession of small 
panels — and the crucifixion *m 
would have appeared on top, it 
was nonetheless very well-pre- 
served. It set a record for any Eu- 
ropean primitive with a golden 

S d as it went up to 22^75300 
; (about $3.6 rmQion). 

In April there was another case, 
aesthetically not so admirable, but 
commercially astonishing. A large 
size bronze group signed and dat- 
ed 1627 by Giovanni Francesco 
Susim appeared out of the blue. 
The property erf the Coantes dela 
Panouse, it was sold by Jaques 
Taj an, of the Ader Heard Taj an 
group, for 22,047,705 francs to the 
Paris dealer Alain Moatti. 

The bronze, which is derivative, 
■is hardly a masterpiece of Baroque 
art, but it is rare because very few 
bronzes of unquestionable authen- 


ticity, as is this one, are signed and 
dated. This is no doubt what in- 
duced the J. Paul Getty Museum 
to buy it promptly at a price re- 
ported in professional drdes to be 
$4.6 million. 

That these works achieved such 
high prices on the Peris auction 
scene is partly a result of the sur- 
prise effects and partly because in 
the last three years, some auction- 
eers have made considerable ef- 
forts to adjust to the changing in- 
ternational scene. The Ader 
Picard Tajan group has been the 
most prominent in this line. 


J EAM -LOUIS PICARD has 
been putting together some 
excellent sales of Impres- 
sionist and Modem mas- 
ters. He does not get the $10 mil- 
lion heavyweights — not yet — 
but he will offer a wonderful Vuil- 
lard here, an excellent Pissarro 
there, such as M Au Bord de l'eau” 
sold on June 19 for 3,993,725 
franca, or a total rarity such as the 
modeQo of a laughing girl, “La 
petite /reuse," done zn wax on 
plaster 1214 inches (31 5 centime- 
ters) high by Medardo Rosso. This 
went for 1396,000 francs, a record 
for the artist but, in today's mar- 
ket, a most interesting acquisition. 
A footnote is needed here. Ac- 


cording to a professional who was 
at Drouot Montaigne on the 
morning preceding the evening 
sale, the wax and plaster model 


right rudeness to cheats nonethe- 
less make a point of dosdy Mow- 
ing the Drouot sale. Derek Johns, 
of Harari and Johns of London, 
Richard Knight of f-nl gag hi and 
his sharp-eyed colleague Jean-Luc 
Baroni are often seen there, peer- 
ing at some Old Master painting 
that has been drawn to thar atten- 
tion in an obscure, bardy adver- 
tised sale by one of their Paris 
contacts or agents. 

David Nehmad, representing 
the Nehmad group, probably the 
. foremost buyer of bimressionist 
and Modem masters these days, 
seldom misses a sale. Last June be 

soM^PKWdT^ Train > r t Jeu- 
fosse," a 15,854,770-franc land- 
scape done in 1884. Such paintings 
occasi o nally resurface in London 
or New York two or three years 
later at substantially different 
prices. On June 27, 1986, Nehmad 
thus bought, for 2,820300 francs, 
an exquisite some by Pissarro, "Le 
marche de Gisars, me Capper- 
vaic.” which was sold by Onvier 
Rieunier. It later anorazed rat 
March 31. 1987, at &£eb?s in 
London, where it made £495,000. 
The painting is now on view at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, loaned 
by Alfred Tanbman, the owner of 
Sotheby’s. 

Paris is perhaps most remark- 
able for the works of art it offers in 
less obvious areas, from architec- 
tural drawings to Art Nouveau 

r i. Often these sales are held by 
smaller auctioneers, some of 
whom have started pooling goods 
for sale. 

One such grouping that calls it- 
self “Arcole* made a sensational 
coup in June 1988 when it came up 
with a whole collection of 215 ar- 
chitectural and furniture designs 
by the neoclassical architect Jean 
Dfimosthfene Dugourc (1749- 
1825). Dugourc was one of the 
most talented and inventive men 
of his time. A new focus was given 
to his work by the 215 drawings, 
which had been acquired at the 
auction of his estate by a Paris 
firm specializing in fabrics for in- 
terior decoration. 

The sale was a riot and the su- 
perb catalogue, based on a mas- 
ter's degree dissertation by Si- 
mone Hartmann, remains as a 
lasting contribution to the history 
of architectural design in Europe. 
This is typical of Drouot at Us 
best. 

Another equally typical exam- 
ple is the sale of Art Nouveau 
conducted by the Arcole group an 
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Rosso's *La petite rieuse* sold for 1,396,000 francs. ;» & 


June 2 this year. It was one of 
those time capsules such as wiS 
pop up on the French scene — 200 
lots of glass and furniture de- 
signed by Entile Gall A, of which aQ 
the best came from the hens of the 
man who had been his main outlet 
in Paris. A pair of chairs that 
might have gone for 250,000 
francs or so suddenly quadrupled 
that price and ended up at 
1340,706 francs. The success of 

the sale, it mast be stressed, owed 

a lot to Fflix MaicObac, one of 

three experts operating at Drouot 
in the field of 20th-century deco- 
rative arts. - 


on wares that may have once been' 

the expert is. Some Klee Marolhacj^ 
Denise Rousseau on Old Master 
prints or Bruno de Bayser on some 
schools of Old Master drawings, 
are internationally recognized, 
among certain profes siona l s . . j 

Potentially, with its reservoir of- 
art and knowledge, the Paris auo-’ 
tion market should be erne of the 
tending forces in the wodd. At' 
present, it is a midget, unable td’ 
wi thstan d the onslaughts of .the. 
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E xperts at Drouot 
are not inhottse staff 
members as at Christie’s 
or Sotheby’s where they 
run their department. They are in- 
dependent consultants — mostly 
dealers, but not necessarily so — 
paid an a percentage basis. In 
principle, the system is horrifying 
because of the marry possible cases 
of conflict of interests. In practical 

terms, it is not nearly as objection- 
able as the implidl conflict of in- 
terests might suggest, since the 
dealer then gives advice on prices 
that might be later used to justify 
his own and will be commenting 


The current reform program;' 
aims basically at pooling art »- H ^ -iss&TC 

sources, organizing the place into- L. [• » draRUlua^y 

departments, thereby giying iti; vi i. -> r.y ^ g carpe 

sales a dimension and arationuny ^ t r.rr.rrane to let ; 

that they sorely lack. If it gpe^il *** V ; --!r?er suiting ga 
through quiddy enough, a plaust-' 1 1 3 ^T. ‘ 

sgterrgzriz 

particular the sharehotding ctw - ■ L ‘ w f ^V ^ 

pany of which auctioneers would dalWi' - 

become members is not promptly alfelswrira sr.p ps mt 
set up, the whole structure- as ii ifejrduisc i wk _ wa 

exists now will be in great dangff teffeter ^ P .xfiOiSm. 

of coUapdng within three or four ne pw. ccmmuaoD ti 
years, leaving the fidd open to the toLcodo 

Big Two. i£sv Vciur. ta devised 

no; t»pcr.i* b:*Js to the 
MGScscca: -r— dings fac 
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/California Recruits 

cliitects for 

New Museum Boom 



By Diana Rico 
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OS ANGELES — It is not 
thtt.such worid-renowned architects 
as Renzo Kano, Mario Botta, Fumi- 
hike Maid, Robert Venturi and 

^oiard Meier arc an designing iimxmant fine 

arts facilities in the United States. 

. ■ The news is that all of the commissions are 
in a single place, and (me not traditionally 
considered a cultural bastion; California. By 
the end erf the c etU u i y, this fast-growing, eco- 
nomically boosting stale will boast one of the 
most impressive concentrations of important 
art venues by big-name architects anywhere in 
the world. 

The trend began in 1984, when New York 
modernist Richard Meier was chosen to design 
the new J. Paul Getty Center, a vast vfflage-like 
complex comprising a new conserva- 

tion institute and study facilities cat a spectacu- 
lar undeveloped hflliop in west Los Angeles. It 
is expected to be completed in 1995. 

.Two years later all eyes were again on Los 
Angeles for the opening erf the han dsomely 
geometric Museum of Contemporary Art, de- 
signed by Arata Isozald of Japan, and the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art’s major addi- 
tion, the light-filled Robert 0. Anderson 
Building for 20th-century art, designed by the 
US. firm Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer. 

Y 1988, when the county rnnsaurn 
opened another addition — its flam- 
boyant Pavilion for Japanese Art, 
which was the last bufldmg designed 
by the late Bruce Goff, a protigfc of Frank 
Lloyd Wright — it was clear that the whole 
state was headed toward an unprecedented fin 
de siicle artistic flowering. 

- In affluent Orange County, southeast of Los 
Angeles, the Newport Harbor An Museum has 
chosen Genoese architect Renzo Kano to build 
anew facility at a 1 
■Highway site donat 
Kano’s preliminary design is as i 
as were his plans for the aggressive Pompidou 
Center in Paris, codesigned with Richard Rog- 
ers, and his understated Mexril Collection in 
Houston. It shows a dramatically shaped flat 
roof, which he calls “a Dying carpet,” that will 
^terve as ajurous membrane to let fight and air 
into a senes of interpenetrating gallery spaces 
and gardens. 

Farther south, the La Jolla Museum of Con- 
temporary Ait has hired Phfladdphia-bBsed 
architect Robert Venturi to renovate and 
greatly expand its facility, winch was originally 
built in 1 916 as a Iwme for tlu: arts philanthro- 
pist Ellen Browsing Scripps by the pioneering 
California architect Irving G3L Widely consid- 
ered the father of Post-Modernism, and recent- 
ly awarded the plum commission to design the 
Sains bury Wing addition to London's Nation- 
al Gallery, Venturi has devised a sensitive 
scheme that responds both to the historic en- 
clave of GUI-designed buildings faring the mu- 



seum and to the dramatic vistas of the Pacific 
Ocean that form its backyard. 

Both scheduled to open in 1993, these South- 
ern California museums, and the Getty and 
Los Angeles County Museum of Ait as well, 
are expanding primarily because they have 
outgrown existing quarters. At the Newport 
Harbor Art Museum, Paul Schimmd, the chief 
curator, has assembled a collection focusing on 
postwar California painting and sculpture. 

“We have a story to tdl about what has 
occurred here artistically, ” says Schimxnd, 
“and we can only put it up once a > 081 “ The 
rest of the year uk museum’s limited space is 

taken up with temporary shows. 

Hugh Davies, the director erf the La Jolla 
Museum of Contemporary Art, cites simitar 
reasons. “We have to go dark in between 
shows. It’s very unprofessional We get people 
from overseas, people who drive down from 
Los Angeles; for everyone who knocks on the 
door there must be nine who just don’t even 
bother.” 

In northern California, where most muse- 
ums survived last week's earthquake with rela- 
tively little damage, the San Francisco Muse- 
um of Modem Art is also bursting at the 
seams. Sharing the beautiful but crowded 
Beaux Arts-style War Memorial Veterans 
Building with a major theater and various 
veterans’ groups, the museum was the first 
American venue outside of New York to lx 
devoted solely to 2flth-centuiy art A new facil- 
ity is being designed by the Logano-based 
architect Mario Boua, whose distinctive geo- 
metric exteriors and harmonious interiors re- 
flect the influences of his three mat mentors, 
Le Corbusier, Louis Kahn and Carlo Scarpa. 

Due to open in 1993, the Botta building will 
be located in the growing South of Market 
district, directly across the street from the 
ambitious Yerba Buena Gardens, a massive 
mixed-use development that will include a new 
Visual Arts Center currently 
the Tokyo architect Ft 

Although severe space shortage was a 
reason for the San Francisco Museum of 1 
era Art’s decision to build, the museum’s direc- 
tor, John Lane, also thinks that Los Angeles' 
new museum facilities acted as M a 
prod” to Bay Area arts supporters, who! 
had settled mto “complacency.” 

“For many decades San Francisco saw itself 
as the major city for business and culture on 
the West Coast,” he explains. “As Los Angeles 
has grown and become a sophisticated cultural 
power in its own right, that putalot of pressure 
on San Francisco.” 

Space shortages and friendly competition 



Louvre Seeks New Public 
With Educational Tack 


By Cynthia Guttman 


Tin Snttvftxter/Tlic New Yak Tbn 


Arata IsozakVs Museum of Contemporary Art in Los Angeles. 
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Davies says that part of the motivation is to 
try to create a masterpiece of architecture. “I 
keep telling my trustees that the most impor- 
tant acquisition we wiQ ever make is the build- 
ing itself." 
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World-class architects also bring with them 
public attention — which no museum scoffs — 
and the patina of prestige. But Lane has a more 
philosophical opinion: “I think that an muse- 
ums have become central institutions in con- 
temporary society. They represent community 
values comparable to those represented by 
religious institutions in earlier times. As a com- 
munity’s cultural and spiritual core, they 
should be the most beau Ufa] «nrf r emarkab le 
buildings you can possibly achieve," 

In other words, as Botta has said, “The 
» museum of today is like the cathedral of yester- 
day, it is a place for encounters and dialogues” 

C ALIFORNIANS’ hunger for places 
for encounters and dialogues seems 
insatiable at the moment Besides 
the major museum expansions, nu- 
merous smaller specialty nrnsenms are being 
expanded or created. 

In Los Angeles alone, the haatkalle-style 
Santa Monica Museum of Art occupying a 
mixed-used complex designed by Frank 
Gehry, opened in September dose to the city’s 
main art-gallery artery, a new Armand Ham- 
mer Museum of Art and Cultural Center near 
UCLA, which was designed by a New York 
architect, Edward Larrabee Barnes, is bring 
constructed by Hammer; and across the street 
from the Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
the 16-year-old Graft and Folk Art Museum 
wiB expand into a large new mixed-use facility, 
a collaboration between local developer 


Wayne Ratkovich and a design team headed 
by the local Urban Innovations Group. 

The California Museum erf Photography has 
left its modest home at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Riverside and will open new doors 
early next year. The space will provide the 
largest area on the West Coast for the display 
of photography. Camera works are also the 
focus of die Friends of Photography's month- 
old Ansd Adams Cento- in San Francisco, two 
blocks away from Maid's future Visual Arts 
Center and Botta’s projected museum. 

Lane, the San Francisco museum’s director, 
points out that the building boom is part of a 
larger trend. “We've seen an awful lot of new 
museum building throughout the United 



P ARIS — Seven months since its t 
mg, more than 3 million people . 
descended into the Louvre's pyramid, 
once called a “house of the dead” 
during the ferocious battle surrounding its con- 
struction. 

The architecture is still “a catastrophe” to 
some of the Louvre’s most faithful admirers, 
who recently voiced their opinions at the Sod£- 
t£ des Amis du Louvre’s annual meeting, 
chaired by Jean Galard, head of the Louvre’s 
first cultural service. He listened to his audi- 
ence with equanimity, and presented the pal- 
ace-museum’s opening season. 

For the first *im*, this rather intimidating 
citadel of art is looking ahead and inviting the 
overwhelmed, visitor to rediscover its vast col- 
lections through a more educational, open- 
minded approach- Late night openings, a pro- 
gram of concerts, films and conferences at 
lunch time a nd in the early evenings, increased 
activities for children and an advertising cam- 
paign around the city are drawing a new public 
to a museum reputed for its inaccessibiUty. 

“The wish to draw a new public was not, at 
the omset, an objective, though it has become 
one,” said Galard. A professor of philosophy 
and aesthetics in his 50s, Galard has served in 
French cultural institutions and embassies in 
South America, Africa and Europe. 


I T IS a flourishing time for mus e ums in 
France: Over the past seven years, the 
number of visitors has quadrupled and 
this year, subsidies to museums from the 
Cultural Ministry increased by 40 percent to 
1.4 billion francs (about P3Q million). This 
opening of the Pompidou Center in 1977 and 
the Mus£e d’Orsay in 1986 marked turning 
points in more all-round approaches to muse- 
ums with the forming of a cultural service at 
the heart of the museum. Foreign museums 
have also been carefully studied, and interna- 
tional meetings of specialists have facilitated 
the exchange of views. 

“It might sound rather pretentious, but my 
wish was to give a meaning to works that are 
very edd and belong to cultures far removed 
from ours,” said Galard. “There was a need to 
combine a historian’s concern with an artistic 
one. If you wish to treat works from the pact as 
works of ait and not as historical documents, 
while still placing than in the context of anoth- 
er culture, there are few examples ol how to 


al life of people.” 

But it is significant that the trend is having 
“its most extreme flowering” in California, 
says Davies, who adds that Svc have probably 
the most vigorous economy in ihe country, and 
the audiences are growing, the number of col- 
lectors is growing. There’s a demand for it, and 
we have the resources to make it happen.” 

DIANA RICO is a Bollywood-based journalist 
specializing in the visual arts. Her book, u Ko- 
vacsland: A Biography of Ernie Knvacs," will be 
published in the spring by Harcourt Brace Jovan- 
ovick 


it was possible to invent in tins direction.’ 

With a 400 million franc budaet, the Louvre 
is no longer a theater without a backstage as it 
was once known. For the first time, adults can 
follow in-depth courses in drawing, sculpture 
and painting techniques based on the muse- 
um’s collections. Cfaudrea are offered a much 
wider scope of activities all year round: 20 
workshops indude an introduction to cunei- 
form writing, mosaic-malting and an initiation 
to architecture through work with models of 
the Parthenon and the Louvre and slide shows. 

In one workshop on the “Expressions of 
Feeling," children between 6 and 10 become 
acquainted with Watteau’s “Gilles.” “Paint- 
ings have to move, stories are happening. The 


iconography is the most important part," says 
Laurence Ddon, who led the group- By en ' 
them to observe, Ddon gradually 
res the children about emotions, color, 
light, the conunedia deffarte and the basic 
vocabulary of composition. Back in the 
bright workshop rooms equipped with audiovi- 
sual materi al, the children invent and act out 
short sketches around the Pierrot theme. 

Although programs offered by the Orsay 
and the Louvre are very similar , the Louvre's 
scope of collection, both in time and space, 
dictated a different organization. 

“We couldn't gather specialists — we would 
have needed 205 to cover each region and 
language the Louvre collection encompasses. 
Instead, we recruited specialists of certain 
techniques: editorial, audiovisual" said Ga- 
lard. “It was a bet, but I think it works wetL 
Curators give us the benefit of having comple- 
mentary skills to ours: they are the spedausts 
of the wades; we are specialists or certain 
communication, production and documenta- 
tion techniques.” 

C URATORS and researchers, a force 
of 108, have generally accepted this 
facelift with positive feelings. “Cer- 
tainly, it's a very good thing. It al- 
lows a better contact with the public," said 
Francois Baratle, a curator in the department 
of Greek, Etruscan and Roman Antiquities. 
Some curators regard themselves as scientists 
and say they have remained fairly isolated 
from the changes. Others complain that priori- 
ty should be given to insuring that all the 
rooms be opened. But most have been willing 
to cross the bridge and go along with the new 
thinking. 

“We are much more solicited: for temporary 
exhibits, films, conferences and other events. 
But it is a much healthier modus- vivendi,” said 
Diane Harlfc, a researcher in the department of 
Egyptian antiquities. 

fiarii has worked with the Louvre's audiovi- 
sual unit, one of the museum’s more audacious 
projects, headed by Dominique PaJni. In the 
past year, 30 films have been made: some 25- 
minute documentaries explore a work, such as 
Vermeer’s “Astronomer 15 or George de la 
Tour’s “Le Trichenr h Fas de caireau?' Anoth- 
er, longer film focuses on the Louvre’s history 
with a slightiy voyeuristic lens. “There is a 
different spirit to the films, they are less didac- 
tic,” said Harii, who collaborated on a chil- 
dren’s series on Egyptian legends. Paini has 
organized viewings with major museums in the 
LJ-S. next month. In France, contracts to show 
the films have been signed with television 

channels 

“A museum is neither a cultural center, nor a 
center for audiovisual production. It's before 
anything, a museum. At the moment, there is a 
tendency among large museums in the world to 
let cultural action overshadow the purpose of a 
museum,” said Paini. “We are here at the 
service of the collections, to enhance them and 
help people get better acquainted with the 
works. There's always a risk of this priority 
being inversed.” 

CYNTHIA GUTTMAN is on the staff of the 
International Herald Tribune. 
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HARRY FANE 
wishes to purchase old 

CARTIER 

objects: 
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OBSIDIAN, London 
Tet 01-930 $606 Fan 01-499 6755 



Thomas ammann Fine art sitkich 
IMPRESSIONIST & 20TU CENTURY MASTERS 


FACES AND FIGURES 


BACON 

BECKMANN 

BEUVS 

BONNARD 

BRAQUE 

CHAGALL 

COURBET 


DEGAS 
ERNST 
GIACOMETTI 
HOCKNEY 
HODLER 
KIRCHNER 
DE KOONING 


LICHTENSTEIN 

MATISSE 

MIRO 

PICASSO. 

POLLOCK 

SCHIELE 

WARHOL 


4sd, KARHCH.-Wiril)i*. 1464. nllnma Ink »■ 
rrnhmt polfmrr pint an carat I0U * 101 Jim VI* 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AVAILABLE 
US$ 20 PLUS POSTAGE 

RESTELBEK6STBA6SE 97, CH-804A ZURICH. 
TEX. (AID 952 90 SSL F.iX 252 68 -45 


October 27 - December 30, 1 989. 

CLAUDE MONET 

NympMas 

L'ETERNEL FEMININ 

from Degas to Warhol 


Baumleingasse 9, 4001 Basdf. TeL: 061 23 54 12 


The City of London 
Antiques & 
Fine Art Fair 



November 21-26 
Barbican 
Exhibition Halls 
London EC2 

Tuesday 2pm-8A0pm 
Vifed-Fri llam-SJOjan 
Saturday llam-7pm 
Sunday llam-5pm 

Loan exhibits from 
the Royal Worcester 
Porcelain Company 
and the Daily 
Telegraph archives 

Seminars on various 
aspects of antique 
collecting will be 
held daily during the 
fair 


Sponsored by 

(S he Bail# airgraph 

Raymond Gubbay Exhibitions Ltd Tel: 01-441 8940 


To coincide with the publication by Edita SA. of Marina Ducrey’s 
book on the artist, 

GALERIE PAUL VALLOTON SA. LAUSANNE 

presents 

FELIX VALLOTTON 
Oil paintings and drawings 
The exhibition wQl be open from 
November 2!nd to November 25th, 1989 
Free catalogue on request 
6, Grand-Chine, CH - 1002 Lausanne, Switzerland. 

TeL 21 312 91 66 - Fax: 21/20 84 63 


SIX CENTURIES OF 
OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 

An Exhibition 



HZIANO VEOaUO eded TrnAN 
Portrait of amen - ciica 1530. OQ on canvas: 122 x 97 cm. 

November 16 - December 15 

Path iSmtrmai analogue oMkMt Price au. 

Harari & Johns Ltd 

12 Duke St, Su James’s, London, SW1Y6BN. 
Telephone 01-839 7671. Telefax: 01-9300986. 
Moaday-Friday, 10 aja-5 pm. 



A Christmas Trilogy 



Jean Beraud (1849-1936). Elegant figures in a Paris street Signed. Panel: 14% x 21 iA inches. 
Illustrated catalogues available $45 including postage. 


OLD MASTER PAINTINGS VICTORIAN PAINTINGS 


44 Dover Street 39 Dover Street 

London W1X 4JQ London W1X 3RB 

Telephone: 01-493 3939. Fax: 01-495 0636. 
New York 518-583 2060 


XK AND XX CENTURY 
EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 
4 New Bond Street 
London W1Y 9PE 


BERKELEY SQUARE GALLERY 

Important 20th C Master Graphics 

Catalogue available upon request 



Odalisque au Magnolia * Lithograph 1923 9 Matisse 

23A BRUTON STREET, LONDON, WIX 7DA 

Telephone: 01 493 7939 • Telex: 263278 CCART • Facsimile 01 493 7798 
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A 1 6th century tile that sold for £28,600. 


Prices for T/nik Pottery 
Skyrocket in Recent Sales 


By Soared Meffldan 

L ONDON — Take a newly affluent class, 
add a measure of nationalism as weD as a 
yearning for a fast vanishing past, and pep 
it up with banks awash with cash and 
anxious to invest some of it into culture to buQd up 
their image, and yon get the explosive cocktail that 
has sent the market for Turkish pottery made at Iznik 
skyrocketing to unthinkable heights. 

This culminated on Oct- 10 when Christie’s held its 
sale of so-called Islamic art and Sotheby's followed 
on Oct 11. Last year scone huge prices were paid for 
some outstanding pieces. Thu month, the outburst of 
high prices affected objects of die most modest 
quality by virtue of their intrinsic mediocrity or 
owing to condition problems. 

Christie's Oct 10 sale was particularly dramatic 
because at first it seemed that nothing special was to 
be expected. The first good lot was a pair of tiles that 


have been made up. Christie's expert had n onet heless 
given it an estimate, £1,650 to £2,750, that until 
recently would have beat deemed optimistic. As it is, 
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An Iznik pottery dish, bought by a Turkish bank for £82,500. 


panel. It was elegant in design with its slender scrolls 
carrying stylized lotus blossoms and tulips, and the 
color scheme was highly effective. 

Estimated by Christie's to be worth £2,750 (about 
$4,410} to £3,850 with premium, the panel datable to 
the second half of (he 16th century sold well, but 
nonnaDy, for £3,520. 

The first indication that there was excitement in 
the air came when a four-tile panel decorated with a 
footed cup out of which tulips and carnations spring 
up and curve down sold dose to the high estimate, far 
£4,950. Christie’s estimated price bracket, £3,850 to 
£5,500 was very grthnirtic. grveu therotten condition 
of the panel What Christie’s described in urbane 
language as “areas of restoration," that is a sizable 
chunk of the painted decoration made up. had start- 
ed changing color so badly that it shows in the color 
reproduction. In earlier sales, this would have been 
bought in at even half that estimate. 

Not even that warm-up, however, gave an inkling 
of what might happen when the next lot, an early 
17th-century dish, came up. Decorated with sprays of 
blue blossoms, the center picked out in red, and red 
half-paimettes, it is elegant in its design and a bit 
sketchy in execution. Above all, it is, m Christie’s 
understated language, “repaired, (with) very minor 
restoration.'' In auction house cataloguing, “re- 
paired” means that broken bits have beat pat togeth- 
er while “restoration" indicates that missing parts 


efforts of the London dealer Irene Momtaz. 

Another surprise came when a second early 17th- 
century dish from tynik followed a few minutes later. 
The design of carnation blossoms and two sm a ll 
tulips is very good, bet the colors are not An old 
repair has turned a dirty greasy brown in tire middle, 
and much of the white ground has taken on an 
unpleasant off-white hue with brownish undertones. 
Removing these would be tricky. In the old days, 
experienced collectors might have taken an interest 
in such a piece as an artistic document, and they 
would have paid a few dollars for it or left it alone. 
Not so “No. 33Z" who pushed the price up to £8,250. 

The grand finale was a large faniir dish with red 
peonies and blue tulips that must have been attrac- 
tive four centuries ago but is now cracked, chipped 
along the rim and stained in the central area. It was 
sold for £28,600 partly. I suspect, because it was 
included in an exhibition of “Islamic Art" held in 
Alexandria, Egypt, in 1925, well-known to collectors 
through its illustrated album. To a new buyer, this 
must have appeared as a monument of history. 


T HE sale held at Christie's operated as a 
detonator to the foflow-up at Sotheby's. 
As if the new players in the field of Turkish 
ceramics had shed any inhibitions they 
might have had before, they ignored the estimates as 
well as the reasons accounting for them 
They went by type, like stamp collectors, and by 
what might be called notoriety. In the case of revet- 
ment tiles, for example, if they were linked with 
famous monuments, they tripled the high estimate. 
One border tile, identical to those that may be seen in 
the Rustem Pasha mosque in Istanbul, shot up to 
£9,900. It left far behind the far more beautiful 
hexagonal tile done some 40 years earlier that cannot 
be pinpointed to a particular mosque or mansQtann. 
At £2,642 the bidders seemed to be signaling that 
neither the hypothetical connection with a mausole- 
um at Bursa nor the presence of an identical tile in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum cut ice with than. 

The buyer was the Iktisat Bankasi, the private 
Tu rkish bank in Istanbul that embarked mi building 
up a collection of Iznik pottery some five years ago 



Only such a consideration can have induced the 
buyer to go after one of the most indifferent classes of 
Iznik pottery, very skimpy in dwnpt to the of 
£16,500, exaefy five times SothebyVbigh estimate. 

The high point was readied with a dish decorated 
with two lions, a doe and a hare, in a style that has a 
more than a touch of caricature to iLllie washed-out 
colors would have made it undesirable in the cqres of & 
collector of the old school, say two decades ago. At 
£82^00, the Turkish bank won the day against an 
American collector. Both, it was explained to me by 
one of Sotheby’s experts, woe missing the type and 
were equally determined to get it 


H ERE the role of a current exhibition of 
Iznik pottery at the TOxk ve Islam Eser- 
leri Mfizesi m Istanbul and of the accom- 
panying publication titled “Iznik" can-* 
not be underestimated Written by N uriian Atasoy, a 
Turkish art historian and university profe sso r, and 
Julian Raby, an Oxford lecturer in lsLanric ait, it is 
the first overview of the subject A dose lode, reveals 
that while we know wvnetiimg about Che early 
developments from the late 15th century to the 1530s, 
we are left in the dark about much of the detail of 
wbat followed. It is only by a succession of deduc- 
tions that we determine the date of pottay vessels 
pirh as the £82^00 diA 

But to tbe present buyer, what matters just as 
much if not more is to see one or two pieces matching 
his acquisition in a hard-bound volume. Two dishes, 
one in tbe Ashmolean Museum Oxford and the other 
at the Davids Samling in Copenhagen, bear an obvi- 
ous resemblance to iL They could be from the same 
pottery painter’s hand. And that did it. 
Thfip iiHiAw nf the bnplr is n London dealer who 

has a scholarly turn of mind — he is a Byzantine 
sdiolar in his own right — and the sharpest business 
acumen in die field, Yamn Petsopoulos. He founded 
Alexandria Press, his *man publishing rancern,- to 
publish such books tying in with his own bosness — 
he has sold some of the finest Izatik wares that have 
been in tbe market in the last 10 years. His broad 
contacts allowed him to fflnstrate some rare pieces 
such as the double-spouted flask described m the 
book as being in a “private collection, Malaysia,” 
which happened to be consigned to Sotheby’s by the 
dealer who owned it It is a very small world indeed. 




A blue and white double-spouted pottery 
flask, circa 1565 , that fetched £22,000. 

and is now forcing ahead at full speed. Its next big 
buy was a £28,600 tile from Topkapi Palace, perhaps 
the most beautiful piece in the sale. 

After that there came die £22,000 double-spouted 
flask of a shape otherwise unmatched in pottery, with 
a blue on white marbled pattern found in the 1560s 
and 1570s. Within the context of the auction, tbe 
object, so far unique, could be argued to be one of the 
draper acquisitions. It is more difficult to find a 
motive for the enthusiastic £15,400 paid for a jug 
beautifully shaped but absolutely standard in type 
and, again, with viable chips, except for the desire to 
build up at high speed a large group of Izztik wares 
with all the known categories repre se nted in it- 


SELECTED ART 

Purchase and Safe 

Antiques - Artists’ Jewelry - Gifts - Objets (TArt 





Drawings, Litbos, En&gvings, Ceramics, Porcelains by 

JEAN COCTEAU 

Porcdaias by MONDIGUANL PICASSO, GAUGUIN. 

CbntrmpcHwy&u^miesaodftmfmgs 
ANDRfiOU - Marc BATIFOL - Jean-Paul BORNIER - Ofcg BOURGV 
Marie-JoBOURRON-CASTlLLA-MarcdGENAY 
Alain KLHNMANN - Ogvier MEDVECZKY- Hedra SX 

Art Investissetnent Confemporain 

21, rue Saim-Sulpice 75006 PARIS. T.<1)%3461.00 
Also in Paris: Hdtd Ritz T. 42 96 63 98 & Hfttd NDdco T. 45 78 15 00. 


Picasso 


Publication of the catalogue 
of the edited ceramic works 

Voiume sire 24 x 22 cm 

FlI' c-'ctr; -bound, under coloured cove- 

320 cages 

5?(? coloured illustrations 
75 black and white illustrations 

Price : 7C0 F -?• " 50 F of postage costs by copy 
(air nail, registered ma;l) 


— KIMURA — 

Unpublished works II 
1956-1987 

October 10-December 16, 1989 


Galerie 

Madoura 

05220 Va'ie-ris 

Telephone : 
33 54 $6 3$ 



Galerie 

ART Y0MIURI FRANCE 

S, Qual de Conti, Parts VI* 
43 26 15 35 


MALBOROUGH 

FRANCIS BACON 

Loan Exhibition 

in Celebration of his 80fh Birthday 

Paintings 1945 - 1989 

Until 18 November 

6 Albemarle Street, London, W1X 48Y 
TeL 01-629 5161 


5, RUE BONAPARTE 75006 PARIS - Tel. 43 25 05 22 


ART DECO - SCULPTURES - OBJETS D'ART 


GALERIE DENISE RENE 

196, bd. Saint-Germain, PARIS 7* - Tel.: 42.22.77.57 
First presentation in France 



Paintings - Sduptures 



The rediscovery of 
JACQUELINE MARVAL 
1866 - 1992 

Acknowledged as an equal by Matisse, Rouault. Marqoet, van Dong- 
en, etc. Praised by Apoflmaire, the protagonist of Cubism and die most 
perceptive writer on art before 1914. 

26 October - 9 December 
CRANE GALLERY 
171a, (1st Floor) Sloane Street, London, SW1 
(2 mins from Harrods) 01-235 2464, 235 9128 
Monday - Friday 10-6, Saturdays 10-4. 


MOATTI 

SCULPTURES - WORKS OF ART 
OLD MASTER PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 

We are pleased lo announce the opening 
of our new department of Old Master Paintings 

77, me des Sts-Pferes 75006 Paris TeL (1) 42.22.91.04 


COLNAGHI 

ESTABLISHED 1760 

14 Old Bond Street, London, W1 

MASTER PAINTINGS 

Works from 1350-1800 

8 November - 16 December 

Catalogue available, pike £15 

TeL: 01-491 7408, Fax: 01-491 8851 
Monday - Friday 10-6, Saturday 10-4 


ZAMANA GALLERY 

presents 

DAGESTAN TODAY 

Vifege Tradition In the ME Caucasian Mou mains 
An exhitfiion of textiles, [eweltery. metalwork, woodwork and ceramics 

5 October 1989 - 17th December 1989 

in coflaborafion with Robert Chenc iner. the Dagestan ASSR 
Ministry ot Culture and the USSR National Commission for UNESCO. 
Zamana Gallery Ltd. 

1 Cromwell Gardens, London SW7 2SL. Tel- 01 584 6612 
- (oooQSite the Victoria & Albert Museun).— 


PAUL PROUTE S A, 

Hubert ProutA Expert 

Master Prints and Drawings 

Recent catalogue “Fragonard” 

New Catalogue “Win November 

<74 RUE DE SEINE 75006 PARIS - TEL (IKZXJB9M; 
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t . presents exclusively 

t! Andre 
> TORRE 

CANNES 

3 roe Notre-Oame. Tet.: 93 38 83 98 


Passage etu Port. Tel.: 94 97 1343 

VAUAUMS 

33 Av. G.-CJemenceau. Tel.: 93 64 86 50 


Prado’s Approach 

A Minimalist One | 


By A1 Goodman 


The work begins with a tiwrr ;j; 


M ADRID— If every- 
thing had gone as 
plann ed, the New 
York Metropolitan 
yiiyjun of Art’s chief restorer, 
John Brealey, would have re- 
turned to Madrid tins autumn as a 
mentor for the Prado's art restor- 
ers who routinely work on Vdfiz- 
quez and Goya, masterpieces. 

But Brealey, 65, suffered a 
stroke last June in New York and 

is stiR reco v e rin g. Nonetheless, the 

rfiangns he b rought to the Prado 

during two years as a special con- 
sultant contmue to flourish. 

“What he has left hoe is very 
important,” said M&ouda Mena, 
assistant director of conservation 
at the m n<j» mi- Tbe Prado restor- 
ers, she said, “were already good. 
Now they’re better.” 

The London-born Breafey es- 
poused a minimalist approach to 
art restoration in an interview ear- 
lier this year at the Prado. 

“It is terribly important that 
you try to do the minimum in the 
way of interference; because it is 
unlike die other arts, in music or 
the theater, where if there is & 
misinterpretation or crude inter- 
pretation it can always be done 
again . . . You take ofl discolored 
varnish or repaint, but it goes way 
beyond that. You are actually 
meddling with the goods and 
therefore it is very frightening,” he 
explained. 

Brealey has introduced new ma- 
terials and techniques for cleaning 
and protecting tbe 7,400 paintings 
in the Prado’s collection since his 
consultant’s contract started in 
1987. 

But changes in the basic ap- 
proach to art restoration at the 
museum are more subtle, accord- 
ing to some of the Prado’s 16 
painting restorers. They safeguard 
tbe tradition of the restoration de- 
partment that starred in 1839, 20 
years after die museum opened in 
central Madrid. 

“Brealey saw the level of prepa- 


Qugn resouw* . . r 

its previous restorations. An . 
artwork often is fanned by way. 
jnarlhines and lnfraiWJ prt ultra- | 
violet lamps to detenmu: every- ; 
thing from tbe composition of me 


tienatares anfl oaio ^ j 

yss is employed where necessary.^* 
Then the painstakmgjob coro- ^2 
meoccs to remove the jarotecigg" 
varnish that, if oxidized, ma yeffl /- 
a yellowish hue over the painting . _ 
Touch-ups from previous restora- 
tions also will be removed with 

f You are actually 

meddling with the 

goods.’ 

solvents so that, as nearly as posa- 
ble, the original work can be secn_ 
unmasked, with all of its cracky 
fpdfiri spots and the tike. 

On a recent October morning, 
Recchmto was working on the 
“The Judgment of Parish painted 
by Rubens about 1639. For two-: 
mpnihOj Recchiuto already had- 
sought to restore the paint's baac-rt 
adhesion to the canvas by appJy-1 
ing a liquid, highly refined annual -’ 

— 1 - ... nrtfl nocci^n.- 1 


tioos, or Observations, but be- 
tween professionals," noted 
Alberto Recchiuto, 57, a 22-year 
veteran of art restoration. 

Maria Antonia Lopez, 26, said 
the staff loosened its grip on the 

S tradition of minimal 
of paintings and came to 
accept Brealey’s notion that slight- 
ly more could be done to an 
artwork during restoration. Bat 
she insisted that Brealey also be- 
gan to adopt the Prado’s outlook 
about the task. 

“He did show os you can ad- 
vance more, and we showed be 
could do less,” she said. 

The tklicate distinctions are im- 
portant in art restoration, where a 
painting often spends months in 
the workshop before returning to 
the exhibition hall. Since 1987, 
about 80 paintings have been re- 
stored at the Prado. 


over the paint surface with an elec- 
trically heated copper spatula. : r - ' • 

To remove stubborn touch-up*-, 
paints from a pastoral scene be-^ 
tween the goddess Minerva and - 1 
the handsome Paris, he used a cot- 
ton swab moistened with a syr> J 
thetic, cellulose-based gd. Thelat^ : 
tear was among the new materials'^ 
Brealey had brought to Prado,:’ 
Recchmto explained. 

In a few months, when the resr- 
toratioD nears completion, Rees:' 
chrnto said he will apply a protect 
live tree-resin varnish called ' 
dammar, which the Prado staff-' 
makes on tbe premises, another^ 
Brealey innovation. Previously^' 
commercially-mixed varnishes^ 
were used more frequently, ac- 
cording to the restorers. - - -Hw> 

At wo next easel, RodoDtavitefr- 
39, was restoring “Mercury and?- 
Amis,” painted by Vdfizquez io^ 
1659. It was not among the uo- r 
precedented 17 Velazquez master- " 
pieces currently on loan from the- 
Prado for the Metropolitan's Ve- 
ltoquez exhibit in New York. 

But “Mercury and Aigns” iadr - 
peered to be ready for display- 
again by next January, when-tis^ 
New York VcUzquez show fe' 
transferred to tbe Rad o and aag* 
xnented with Vdfaqucz worts stuI<o 
in Madrid. Another thar is likdty ' 
tojoin tbe show is “ Las Marinas?-' 
Cine Maids of Honor), wfcidrj. 
Brealey restored in 1984 at (he 
invitation of the FVada .'*.2: 


AL GOODMAN reports fronyV 
Spain for National Public 


Sonsbeek International Art Centre N.V. 
Park Sonsbeek - Arnhem - The Netherlands 


International Centre for the 
sale and exhibition of visual 
arts, applied art and antiqui- 
ties. 

• Important pointings, prints, 
drawings, watercolors 

• Dutch masters 17th-20th 
century 

• Stiver - jewelry - Faberg6 
objects 

• fine furniture, bronzes and 
works of art 

Special sales exhibition of im- 
portant sculptures by one of 
the greatest Belgian sculp- 
tors; Oscar Jaspers 1887- 
1970 and pupils van tier 
Pant, Kfflaars and Mols-van 
Goal 


General Manager? d n Jubenne B.C Krubhooo 
P.O. Box 352, 6800 AJ ARt#t£M, The Nethnrtandb 
Tel.: 85-510100. Fox: 85434499. 

WedrHHday-Sundkay 1 3.00-17.00 hours and by appointment 



J. J. Lally & Co. 

ORIENTAL ART 

42 East 57 Srrcej ,\eiv York. p;y 10022 
Tc? a 12) 37] -3550 Fax (212 ) 593-4099 
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Discovering the Many Faces 
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A AefoM from Roussean’s “Steeping Gypsy,** the most popular p a intin g at the show. 


A Stunning Hermitage Show 

Leningrad Museum Marks Its 225th Anniversary 
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. '■'/■ By John Russell » 

Tot* Times Service 

L eningrad — The sensa- “ 
turn of the loan show that c 
marks the 225th a nn iversary of the 8 
foundation of the Hermitage in * 
Leningrad is bemud a doubt “The 11 
Sleeping Gypsy 1 by the Douanier 8 
Rofcsseau. Long ™niHar to every 
visitor to the Museum of Modem j 
Ait in New York City, where it ] 
normally twing e it is now the Len- 
ingraders' favorite enigma. Not I 
only do they crowd in to see it, but 
they also form an orderly line — 10, ■ 
11, 12 deep —so that each in turn 
wm look at it intently and without 
interf erence from others. 

Face to face with “The Sleeping 
Gypsy” painted in 1897, Russian 
vi sito rs react as.if to a fable whore 
riddles they are determiaed to deca- 
pher. What is the relationship bo- 
tween tire sleeping gypsy and the 
rapt- and motionless mm? What is 
tire observer to make of the starlit 
landscape that shuttles back and 
forth between Africa and Alaska? 
Wbtnd what about the Bon? Is he 
there as guardian? As kffler and eat- 
eiT-Or simply as a disinterested stu- 
dent of human mores? During the 
Wig winter nights that are now im- 
minent, he will haunt the dreams of 
those who stand in line to see him. 

Be has big competition, though, 
in an exhibition that is intended as 
a birthday tribute of esteem ami 
affection, in which tire MetropoK- 
um* Museum of Art, the Museum of 
Modem Alt, tire Art Institute of 
Cticago and the National Gallery 
of 'Ait in Washington link arms 
with . thete; equivalents ar-Paov 
London, Vienna, Florence, Dres- 
den* East Berlin and Budapest 
In principle, the Hermitage was 
allowed to choose whatever it Bred 
from tire museums in question. In 

practice, and dunks in large part to 

joe abrupt and steep rise in insur- 
Ibce costs, first chorees sometimes 
had to be accosted and second 
choices canceled. But few visitors 
have complairted of a drew th at m- 
chnfes paintings by R aphae l, Dftrer, 
Tn cm Cranach, EL Greco, Poussin, 
Vermeer, Rembrandt, Watteau, 
Baxter, Chardin, ’Hereto, Goya, 
Tomer, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Manet, Seurat and Barnard. 

. To install them coherently can- 
not "have been easy. One curator 
skid of the night before the opening 
flint *St was nice the Tower of Baba 
daring the Good.” Among many 

an^[herinq»iredjuxtaposition,vis- 

iton could see at one and the same 
time Sir Joshua Reynolds's portrait 
of Laurence Sterne and Goyas 
portrait of General Romero. No 
two’ men could have less in com- 


mon than the quizzical author of 
"Tristram Shandy” and the great 
l ea d*?* of fighting ttv ^i whom Goya 
endowed with a uniform, all scarlet 
and gold and asparkk with decora- 
tions, that is six sizes too big for 
him. But between them, Reynolds 
and Sterne held their own. 

And, as they finished their tour, 
most Russian visitors locked as if 
they still had in mind the title —** L 
Too, Was in Arcadia” — of the 
great, spare, memory-laden Pous- 
sin lent by tire Louvre. We all felt 


Even in terrible 
times the Hermitage 
has been a free 
city of the mind. 

that way. The Hermitage is there to 
delight and instruct, but it is also 

there to stun, as much by the beau- 
ty and singularity of tire great ar- 
chitectural ensemble as by the mul- 
tiplicity of the works of art on view. 

Quite quit from being a stupen- 
dous n y |Bwmi , the Hermitage is 
hearth and home to an extended 
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Piotrovsky. It is often said, and has 
never been denied, that Piotrovsky 
joined tire staff of tire Hermitage 

more than 60 years ago. Initially, he 

sat on a plain wooden chair at a 
pla in wooden table outride tire di- 
rector's office 'mxb was very much 
the lowest member of the muse- 
um’s hierarchy- That chair and that 
table are still there, and the other 

day he raid that when he retires he 
wifi go back to them. Meanwhile he 

calls himself "the dinosaur of tire 
Hermitage.” 

Unlike the historical dinosaur, 
however, he is spry, alert, stffl fast 
on his feet and a bom survivor. As 


Loudon on andcnl Iran — he lived 
through times that were difficult 
and potentially dangerous for inde- 
pendent-minded Soviet scholars. 
At one time, and in order to outwit 
any possible invest i g ation of his 
professional contacts, he used, to 
k eep his diary in ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. . 

When the current exhibition, 
which runs, tbrougih Nov. 28, was 
inaugurated, he discarded tire con- 
vention by which grandees from 
the outer world sit on rented gilt 
chairs throughout the ceremony. 


Instead, be invited every known 6 
member of the Hermitage staff, c 
present or past, at no matter what * 
level. Their parents, grandparents, c 
children grandchildren were F 
also welcome. * 

As a result, one of the noblest 

and hugest rooms in the Hermitage ‘ 

was crowded almost to the point of 
suffocation by guests of all ages. 
All wore their best Every face \ 
shone. Speeches were mercifully ■ 

brief. A collective pride in the great 
institution was everywhere in the 
air. : 

Tf email children were brought to , 

the front of the crowd on that hap- 
py day, it was for a particular rea- 
son. As director of the Hermitage, 
Piotrovsky looks forward, not 
backward. As much as any of Ins 
colleagues in the West, he believes 
in the role of art in human develop- 
ment. 

"Our greatest deficiency,” be 
said later that day, in private, “is a 
deficiency of culture. The moment 
human beings come into existence, 
they start making mistakes. The 
more the mind grows, the more 
likely it is to lose its balance. The 
way to stop that is to guide and 
shape each individual human na- 
ture at pre-school age. If ou r pro - 
grams for children in the Hermit- 
age can get them at 5 or 6 years old, 
a good human being may result”. 

“To achieve that, we have to 
m->kc them understand what beau- 
ty is. We have to devdop their 
powers of kindness and love for 
other human beings, and for ani- 
mals, md_ for nature. That is why 
we have" classes for smaller chil- 
dren, and for their teachers.” 

That is why thcHenmiage is not, 

as many people suppose, a sta gnant 

attraction for tourists. There were 
honored guests, thislast wedc, who 
toasted the Hermitage in English, 
in German, in Italian and in Japa- 

; nese.Bm fundamentally this was a 
private party on which the rest of 
5 us were privileged to eavesdrop. 
Like the Russian visiters to the 
birthday exhibition, we had been in 
i Arcadia, and we knew it. 
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XT EW YORK —The Velazquez mw 
IN show at the Metropoli tan Mu- «£= 

scum of Art through Jan- 7 is one of 
those rare events that remind us 
how little we know of the artistic l 
reality behind some of the most ba 
famous r am ** ““ 

Forty paintings, mostly from the “* 
Prado m Madrid, but also from the 

coUectk)QOftheDukeofWestmm- £P 

ster, the rarely visited Wellington 
Museum in London, and several 
UU. institutions, project an image JT 
of the 17flH»umy master that ^ 

fiOIIREN MELIKIAN Z 

T 77 to 

widely deviates from that of the ^ 
court painter who endlessly por- ^ 
txayed King Philip IV and Spanish 
princesses. A superb catalogue pro- 
doced like a fuMkdged art book 

by Harry N. Abrams drives the ■ 
point home with additional lllus- ^ 
nations. b 

To many visitors, the cany pen- ^ 
od, when Velazquez painted scenes . 
of daily life, will come as one of 
many surprises. “An Old Woman 
Cooking Eggs,” probably pamted . 

in 1618 , when the artist was only 20 ^ 

and still living in his native Seville, j 
_ has a dramatic intensity hardly . 
f conveyed by the pedestrian title. . 

,} An elderly woman with an emaaai- 
t ed face and an expression of re- 
_ pressed suffering bends slightly . 
forward, holding up a spoon over 
an earthenware dish. She looks up 
“ at a young boy who stands staring J 

5 as if expecting something to hap- ‘ 

J pen. The crisp chiaroscuro further 
^ dramatizes the scene. This is the 

* Spanish version of the realistic art 

2 of Flanders and France, utterly 
“ modified by an atmosphere of nn- 
m pending tragedy. It displays an 
awareness of the avant-garde styles 

10 abroad as weti as a precocious apti- 

P" tude at transforming them that is 
a “ remarkable from a young provin- 
5*? dal artist 

A powerful rdigious feeling per- 
us vadcs these eariy pictures, indud- 
t# ing these seemingly trivial daily 
P" semes. Indeed, there is a striking 
resemblance between the head of 
he [he elderly woman and one of the 
i a characters in “Christ in the House 
of Martha and Mary," of which a 
ce, detail is reproduced in the book, 
he JuhAn GfiDego, the author of the 
ire penetrating analyses accompany- 
hc ing each catalogue entry, paints out 
nd that the painter used the same 
la- probably his mother-in-law. 

ro- Different as th^ may be in subject 
ht- matter, the two pictures convey 
rtd, much the same somber, introspec- 
” five mood. 

to This seems to have haunted the 
an- young man for it comes out even 
idr when he draws on very different 
for sources. His fellow townsman Zur- 

mi- barto must have inspired him when 

rby he painted the “Adoration of the 

1^ MagT a year later. The Virgin, with 

cast-down eyes and the flicker of a 
jot. smile of ineffable bliss, owes a lot 
ant to the old master. So does the in- 
rem tense light in the center of the com- 
wbo position. But the two kings looking 

lid, up at the infant Jesus stare with 


that same expression of wondrous 
understanding and awareness (tf 
events to come that is the hallmark 
of several other paintings by the 
master in those early years. 

His versatility appears to have 
b eer extraordinary, even though 
the religious feeling remains funda- 

meataUy the same^ So different and 
yet so masterly is one of his greatest 

portraits painted at that time, 
“Mother Jerbnima de la Fuente,” 
flin t it was attributed to an older 
artist, Luis Trisi&n, until 1926. 





Vddzquez” and the date, 1620, 
come to light after deanin^. Monu- 
mental and sculptural, it is a mas- 
terpiece <tf psychological portrai- 
ture, which epitomizes the darker 
side of Spain. 

The extreme attention that such 
art implies was also brought io bear 

on objects. One of the revelations 
of the exhibition, with the help of 
the photographic close-ups in the 
book, is the precision with which 
Vel&zquez handled everything, 
from the nuances on the surface of 
an earthenware jar, as in “The Wa- 
terseDer of Seville,” to the jewdrj 
in the portrait of Philm IV of Spain 
wearing the order of the Grader. 
Fleece. It makes one wonder how it 
is that Vel&zquez did not turn into 
a major painter of still-lifes. 

As (me progresses through the 
exhibition, one finds it increasingly 
difficult to perceive a definite traid 
of evolution. There were too many 
painters in one man. No wonder if 
several works have been identified 
relatively recently — ass um ing, 
that is, that the current attributions 
are correct. The very grand portrait 
of Don Diego dd Corral y Arellano 
was recognized as a Vemzquez in 
the late 19th century. 

Some works keep art historians 
wondering about just how modi 
V dizqu ez was involved in their ex- 
ecution Many critics have suggest- 
ed fli«* the child in the portrait (tf 
“Doha Antonia de Ipefianieta and 

Her Child Don Luis* is by another 

" hand. The historian Camon Aznar 
; thought that only the head and 
r hands were definitely by the mas- 

* ter. He further speculated that the 

. portrait was in fact by Bartolome 
' GonzAlez but had been reworked 
L by Vddzquez. 

ie As time went by, the artist be- 

came more assured but did not lose 

it any of his multiple facets, quite the 
ie contrary. One of the great portraits 
i y in the exhibition, titled “A Woman 
ct as a Sibyl” — the catalogue warns 
■v us that she may not be a Sbyl at all 

J —differs from anything dse in the 

exhibition. Done around 1632, the 

ie portrait of a woman seen tideways 
m is executed with a freedom wdl 
at ahead of its time. Yet critics do not 

it- appear to question its authorship, 
sn Walking over to the admirable 
lie scene of “Saint Anthony Abbot 
th and Stint Paul the Hermit,” one 
[ a discovers yet another artist, Vdizr 
lot quez the landscapist The exact 
in- date of the picture is stffl in dispute. 

ra- A mix of influences can be detect- 
ng ed. The rocky diff is borrowed 
ith from Florentine painting, which 









“Hie WaterseDer of Sevffle,” an ofl on canvas painted about 1620, in the Met show. 


Vddzquez had discovered during I 

his trip to Italy . The river meander- 
ing in the distance has a touch of ' 

Gaspar Dughet, who was walking 
in Rome. Yet it is til assimilated 
and blended into something 
unique. 

Versatility is, of course, a splen- 
did alibi for hopeful attributions. 
'Some paintings such as “Die Nee- 
dlewoman” have as many support- 
ers as dissenters. The beauty (tf the 
unfinished work, on loan from the 
National Gallery in Washington, is 
beyond question. But it is so puz- 
zling that one writer, Sdnchez Can- 
ute, first accepted it as partly by 
Vddzquez, then declared it to be 
“unacceptable,” only to relent 
three years later. The head, he de- 
clared, might be by Vddzquez after 
all It will take more than another 
generation to sort out, if ever, the 
riddles of the Spanish painter's 
oeuvre. 

By the time he reaches the end of 
this disconcerting journey through 
the art of Vddzquez, the visitor has 
sjvifl any preconceived idea he may 
have had about “Vddzquez, the 
court portraitist.” He begins to sus- 
pect tnat it will take many more 
visits to the Prado and elsewhere to 
get a real grasp of Spam’s best- 


known painter. Measured by the 
yardstick of these shows, Zurbardn, 
who was the first of the Spanish 
trilogy inaugurated in the xaU of 
1988 at the Metropolitan Museum, 
emerges as the greater figure. 

Is it because many major paint- 
in gs could not be included, from 
“Las Moiinas" in the Prado, with 
its Vermeer-like magic, to the infi- 
nitely subtle “Prince Felipe Pr6s- 


pero” in the Kunsthistorisches Mu- 
seum in V ienna ? Perhaps. But even 
with these limi tations, any art lover 
must fed indebted to an institu- 
tion, the Met, and its director, Phi- 
lippe de Montebello, for attempt- 
ing the impossible. Such as they 
are, there retrospectives dealing 
with the towering figures of Euro- 
pean painting are landmarks in 
anyone's exposure to art. 


2 Million 


But we also knew that- even in 
terrible times the Henmtam: has 
been a free city of the mind. Today 
it has that quality mare than ever. 
It is about to expand physically, 
with two new big houses a lloca t ed 
to it just across the Palace Square. 
But given a fair chance, it will ex- 
pand in other ways also. And when 

its ncy * big birthday cranes around 
a whole new generation mil bear 

witness to its quality as a bastion of 
hard work, fine judgment and care 
for the individual visitor. 


N EW YORK — Jewels and 
gems belonging to the late 
Count and Countess Guy du Bois- 
lonvray of France sold for more 
than $31 million at Sotheby's, set- 
ting aU.S. record for a single-own- 
er sale of jewelry. 

The sale was second only to one 
of jewelry bdonging to the Duchess 
<tf Windsor which sold at Sotheb/s 
in Geneva in 1987 for more than 
SSOnuBion. 

In a statement issued before the 
auction, John Marion, the cha i r - 


man of Sotheby’s North America, 
described the treasures on the 
block on Thursday night as “the 
most important collection of its 
kind ever offered in the United 
States." 

The pieces sold set world auction 

records in five categ o ries including 
the record for any colored stone. A 
32.08-carat ruby and diam ond ring 
by Chaumet of Paris sold for $4.62 
million to an unidentified buyer. 

A sapphire-and-diamond neck- 
lace sold for S3i2 million, also to 
an unidentified buyer, setting auc- 


tion records for a necklace and for 
a single lot of sapphires, Sotheby’s 
said. 

The S3U million in proceeds 
from the sale will endow an associ- 
ation established in memory of 
FranQois Xavier Bagnoud, the late 
son of the Countess du Brasrouv- 
ray. 

The association wifi support hu- 
manitarian, scientific, cultural, ath- 
letic and educational causes in 
Switzerland and the United States, 
Sotheby’s said. 


Small Craft Advisories 

Critical Articles, 1984-1 988 
Art - Ballet ■ Music - Literature • Film 

ROBERT CRAFT 

Robert Craft is best known as a conductor and a 
musical scholar. But the wider range of his interests 
has been shown over the years through his critical 
writings and is revealed here in a new collection 
of review articles that reflect his inquiring and 
* ' original mind. 

Whether the subject is Schoenberg’s letters to Kan- 
dinsky, Tchaikovsky’s ballets, Philip Larkin's jazz 
criticism, or the life and work of W. H. Auden, Craft 
develops a full-blooded essay, written with wit and 
refinement, and based on both a careful analysis of 
the works in question and a personal background ot 
assiduous reading and research. 

The fifty essays in Small Craft Advisories will confirm 
Robert Craft as one of America’s most intelligent 
and fastidious critics, quick to skewer humbug and 
unstinting in his praise of excellence. 
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•_ ACROSS 
tig 1 Composer 
r ' BartST 
• 5 Red. player 
' 10 Extremely 
' ji— -de-sac 
. l® Likeness 
. 20 Hawkeye’s 
friend 
21 Heft 
' 22 Jackie's 
second ' 

23 PLATES. 

. 27 Moistens the 
bird 

..28 Mystic - 

character 
20 Total 

30 onie’s sidekick 

31 Porker’s pad 

32 Health club 
34 Cash 

37 Short and very 
staccato: Mus. 

They put 

- eadeetsto 


101 Tuania’s 
spouse 

102 Composer 
Rota: 1911-79 

103 Pdtonius hid 
behind one 

104 Carries on 
106 Harvest 
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41Mouthwanl 
42 Fight . 

- segments 
40 CUPS 
On Attention 
•’ •. getter 
]&3 Family car 
lWJr.-ttrf>e 
S5 Glacial ridges 
SS Scuttlebutt 

WNitaof “A 

Sainted Deirti” 
'f» OD cane! 

12 Dispatched 
.43 Gone from the 

r board 

OSOiiveand 
".castor ■ 

‘•7 Guidonian note 
k8 BOWLS 
77 Be human 

58 Change for a. 

7J "Who Can 1 
. . — : 1964 

"song 

80 Airplane 
runner 

84 Kind of work 

or^tirit 

88 U.S. export * 
«89 Actor Lloyd: 
V ' 190285 

— 0 r (he 

'. Thousand 
Days" 

91 Malarial fever 
93 Wolfish toote 
98 Wimp’s cousin 
98 POTS . 


109 A North 
Caucasic 
language 

110 Cry of triumph 
113 Mind 

115 Kind of cat 
117 Biblical 
preposition 
110 Of a poetic foot 
121 PANS 
120 Business abor. 
127 Starry 
128Dins«poreor 
Venner 
.129 Road for 
Caesar 

ISO Fair grade 

131 Live 

132 Movie units 

133 Action word 


1 Supports for 

trestle trees on 

ships 

2 Prominence 

3 Crummy 

4 French 
novelist Claude 

5 Blossoms 
CCBbuff 

7 Fragrant 
river? 

8 Old Testament 

book 

’ sO.ofMaine 
locale • 

10 "The-— 

Dogs":. Burns 

11 Broody 

12 Clears (of) 

13 Arctic abodes 

14 Foolish fancy 

15 L ist coder 

If Asian language 

17 Word with 
Major or Minor 

18 Mortgage 

. 24"Deffll* n " 
author 

25 Fitted piece 

28 Portuguese 
money 


33 Harold of 
songdom 
35 Work units 

38 Bumpkin 

38 Kind of artist 

39 Greatest 

40 Fountain order 
42 Chefs long- 

handled mensfl 

44 Cannon of 
films 

45 Noted moralist 
48 Told all 

47 Ruarie novel: 
1962 

48 Musical 
subjects 

49 lntrepedity 

50 “Mood 

1931 soug 

51 Pincerhke 
claw 

57 Legal thing 
59 Half a fragrant 
oQ 

81 lmdine 

64 Music for two 
66 Unsaturated 

alcohol 

•9 The — — _ , 
Santini, Duval 

role 

- 70 Birthplace of 
Henry VIH’s 
first wife 

71 indianor 
orange 

72 Sue for 
payment 

73 Jungle sights 

74 Cove 

75 Impolite look 
78 Metal eye at 

the end of a 

lariat 

80 Me. river 

8lBellpuIl 

82 Logician's 
conclusion 
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85 Bernstein's 

field 

87 Bergman role 

iu 

“Casablanca 
gg Jawaharlal 
— of India 
92 Slaved! yore- 

94 Herrings' kin 

97 Long, tong 

88 Display delight 

about 
99 “Julius 
Caesar” 
setting 

100 Water nymph 


105 Conventicle 
participants 

107 Pierce 

108 Trite 
118 Ebb 

111 Scout, at times 

112 Harsh 

lisAuditwy 
114 Plant shoot 

118 Lovely woman 
118 Seine feeder 
120 Twelfth-ecru 
date 

122 Bern’s stream 

123 Downcast 

124 Toby coo tents 

125 Homophone for 
124 Down 
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Gold Advances 
As Investors 
Seek a Haven 


N.Y. Slocks Fall on Economic Fears 

- . : j n > n AfHA and ASA Li 


The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Gold fu- 
tures ended at three- and-a- 
half months highs Friday on . 
New York’s Commodity Ex- 
change as investors unnerved 
by stock gyrations opted for 
the perceived safety of pre- 
cious metals. 

Gold futures settled $5.S0 to 
57 higher, with the spot con- 
tract spot at S378.30 an ounce, 
its best since July 11 

The market is getting back 
into the viewpoint that god is a 
store of value, that it retains 
purchasing power,” said Bette 
Raptopoulos, analyst at Pru- 
dential- Bache Securities Inc. 


United Press International 

NEW YORK —Stocks feD Fri- 
day in active trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange as investors, 
unnerved by a slowing economy 
and lackluster corporate earnings, 
took profits. . 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age, which fell 39.55 points on 
Thursday, lost 17.01, falling to 
2,596.72. 

Among broader market gauges 
Friday, the New York Stock Ex- 
change composite index lost 1.62, 
to 185.60, and Standard & Poor's 
500-stock index fell 2.88, to 335.05. 
The price of an average share fefl 31 
cents. 

Declines led advances by more 
than a 5-2 ratio. Big Board volume 
slipped to 170.33 million shares 
from 175.24 million. 

HEdegard Zagorski, market ana- 
lyst with Pnidential-Bacbe Securi- 
ties Inc., said that, with the pro- 


posed UAL Corp. buyout a thing 
ofthe past “It's kind of back to 
basics — the economy, corporate 


Federal Reserve doesn t look Hte 
it’s inclined to lower rates ngm 
now." 

Companies reporting earnings 
declines or losses Friday included 
Kellogg, Unisys and Crossland 
Savings, which reported a targe loss 
just before the dose of trading. 

J U^e nraC tllP mftSt BO 


Philip Morris was the most ao 
live NYSE issue, down 14 to 41%. 

Federal National Mortgage As- 
sedation warrants followed, dowii 
2% to 24. Major bouts of profit 
taking in the issue were reported. 

Merrill Lynch, which is to make 

a dividend payment on Monday, 
was third, unchanged at 28%. 

Mining issues showed strength in 
the face of economic worries. Ho- 
mestake rose lft to 16ft, Newmont 


gained 2 to 40% and ASA Ltd. 
jumped 3ft to 49ft. . „ 

Among blue chips, AT&T feUft 
to ^ftTMerck lost 1ft to 75ft, 
Procter & Gamble lost 1 ft to iztts, 

and IBM fell ft to 99ft. . 

Elsewhere, Crossland Savings 
sank 1% to 5ft. There were reports 
that it would suspend dividends. 

Prices dosed lower in active 
trading on the American Stock Ex- 
change. 

The American Stock Exchange 
index fell 3.47 points, to 370.01. 
The price of an average share 
dropped 14 cents. Declines led ad- 
vances by almost a 2-1 ratio. Vol- 
ume rose to 13.55 million shares 
from 12.19 million. 

Echo Bay Mines led the Amex 
issues, up ft to 15%. 

The National Association of Se- 
curities Dealers composite index 
fell 5.39, to 452.76. 


WbrM Stock Markets 

Via Agence France Presse dosing prices in local amende*. Oct. 27 
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US. Futures 


Via The Associated Press 


“SS" S lSS" own hw iw caw a» 




Season Seaton 
Hhrti Law 


Open High Low CH»e Cha. 


Grains 


t*v 


\lw ir 

■sit: 











SKSl! S ?B5JSr 


Industrials 


LUMBER (CME) „ 

1 5QJ00 bd. fL- S per 1 500 bd. It- 
lOTJO 17630 Nay moo 18100 


moS 1800 Joi 

K S23! fiS 

IwiS 1$J» Jul 19280 193^0 

197*0 19100 Sep 19U0 19X30 

THUM lmffij Nov 

Est. Sales 7B9 P^iSS'S, , j, 473 
Prev. Day Open Int. 7507 oft 13i 

COTTON 2 (NYC El 
: .i M0 lb!.- cents per ID. 

7734 91 75 Dec 7425 7425 

78J00 TI*P MOT 7530 75.90 

70s S5.TO May 76J5 7055 

man 63-W Ml J&ro »30 

79 90 6195 Od 69^0 69.90 

4M0 65JG Dec 67JQ 6700 

A7 oo 67 JO Mar 
Est Sales 5*WPrw.Scles 5.903 
Pr*v. Day Open Int. 49.163 upSil 

HEATING OIL(HYME) 

Ta5 90l ' e SSt" r SSl 5740 57 J5 

S MO S£ 57-85 SL« 

61J0 4440 Jan 57-fiO SU® 

SOS 4X00 Feb 5075 57*0 

5XB0 4M0 Mo r 5450 55.15 

55-K 4500 Apt 5273 5275 

5140 44J>0 May 51JD0 51-30 

=■« -S SP Si? Si 

52jl 4710 Aua 50.15 50.15 

5100 40JJB Sep SLOT SI JO 

5X00 Od 52JW a» 

Eat. Sole! _ . P r Ef , J8 l 5.Fn? a 

Prev. Dov Open Ini. 9X776 oft 111 1 

CRUDE OILCNYME) 
UjOObbL-Wtarsf-rBM. 


181-50 1M*0 
184*0 I8S.10 
18750 1B&10 
19050 WOT 
19250 19X40 
19X30 19X40 

moo 


7X31 7358 

7X05 7530 

7553 75.90 

75OT 7555 
69OT 6957 
4655 6672 
6742 


57-05 S7OT 
57.30 5X05 
5720 5X00 

5649 57.10 
5448 5500 
5245 5255 
5100 51.15 
49 JO 5050 
4940 49 JO 

50.15 50.15 
51i® 51 JO 

5X00 5200 


Livestock 


CATTLE (CMS! 

74OT TUB 

7557 FeU T49n 

7557 moo APT 74jt0 7420 

rSa 49J5 Jun TUQ 71^ 

71.95 6950 Aua 7000 TOM 


71.95 6950 A^ TM0 JOM 

Est Sales JMM.PTilwrifTf” 4 
Prev. Day Open lilt. 48.939 Off77 

FEEDER CATTLE (CME) 

- < iar s ssrft» m 

va as g 11 

^ ffi g %% ™ 

Est Solas 1.9B1 Prev. Sales 2000 

Prev. Dov Open Int. 10J61 up337 

HOGS (CME) 

M^s.-certftPerlfc 

SSI 4L7S g ^ «« 

45.10 3940 APT 

4X70 *435 JWI 47-g JTOT 

4X95 4495 Jul 47OT 47OT 

47.10 4XTO Aup 44OT 44S 

4400 *180 Oct gOT g90 

4450 4425 DOC .4440 4440 

Est. Sales 

Prev. Day Open int. 3X121 off 887 

PORK BELLIES (CME) 

40000 lbs.- cents per lb. 

4150 38-30 Feb 5230 EJO 

MOT M35 Mar S*- 1 * S2 

aS-90 3950 Moy g-TO 

6090 39.95 Jul 57.00 HOT 

55-BO 3930 AU0 5X75 ®35 

Est. Sales 4,97*. Prey. Sales 4304 
Prev. Dov Open Inf. 1X360 t»319 


7175 74.13 

7117 U** 

7X55 7170 

7100 7105 
6942 6945 

6935 6935 


8235 8240 

81-05 S/2 

80.12 8045 
77OT 7937 
7BJ0 7BJg 
7855 7B-B0 

7840 7840 

8X05 


4507 46.17 

4805 45-62 

4X45 42OT 
4730 gOT 
47 JO 47-70 

46J0 4655 

42J5 42-70 

4435 44OT 


51.10 5135 
5X33 


Qirrency Options 


50200 
50*J» 
SSSM 

Est Sales Prev. Safes ,2017 

Prev. Dov Open Inf. 17351 W»1IM 

PALLADIUM (NYME) 

W“ F i®*'Kf hh 12-g 

17*00 12X08 Mar WOT 140OT 

175JM 13X00 Jim 137J5 137J3 

1 49 JO 13300 Sep 

E^OC 

Est. Sales Prey. Sales !82 

Prev. Day Open int. 6377 ua2A 
GOLD (COMEX) ^ 

37800 

Apr 381OT 39800 

Jun 390.10 39X01 

®TOB 397OT 
Oct 40X50 4OTOT 

Dec *0890 4D8JD0 

Feb *0700 41200 

Jun 41 440 42000 

AM 

Prev. Sales OJ86 
Int. 146520 UP 486 


48800 49900 
*9X00 MOT 
497 JO 507 JO 


IJ SE* IMO !K1 

S 12J7 DK 1901 19OT 

23X2 1X57 Jan JMO 19OT 

20-10 15-74 Feb 1936 1943 

19219 1610 Mar 19.17 19J0 

\i% 1630 Aor JJ-gT 19-18 

19 JO 1630 MOV IJ97 19OT 

S3 is ff S i 

\l$ IS SS i g 

]“g ISjS dS: Ibot 18OT 

1890 17-87 J«>n 1163 1849 

167S 1115 Feb 1868 1148 

17? 18J4 MOT J8OT 1868 

,# - 15 «5v 8S SS 

P^dTv open irtStm m SI 1 


1X71 1171 
1945 19.75 
1931 19.57 

19.16 T9OT 
19.10 1938 

1903 19.16 

1X94 19JJ5 

1X86 1195 

jgjf 1805 
18.70 18.70 

1159 I860 

1653 1655 
1855 1X70 

1X55 1168 

1X68 1168 

1X68 1148 
I860 1165 

1165 1845 


BeMaU 


Erep^Gutxetl 


K.O.P. 

Kvmene 

Nokia 

Pafilala 

Stockmann 


Utd Paper 
Wart si (a 


143 

142 

27 

2 

51 

S1OT 

’3? 

92 

N *a 

310 

117 

117 

360 

380 


Laforae Coppee 1C 

I mu iu Ml 31B 


m 


Oa.26 

sn 

Banco do Brasil 

0*9 

040 



QJ09 

009 


Brahma 

ao6 

005 


Pqronaoonemo 

0J8 


i* 

Petrobras 

115 


It 

Varie 

0*2 


V 

r. 

RSS^TSSi 

3549* 


•t 

V. 

1 

NW 

ai| 


Cerebps 406 

SS 1 ** $$ 

Harrisons Planf l-« 
Haw Par X72 

Hume fS 

Incheapr 

Keeps I _ 520 


KL Kepana 
LumOtarn . 

Malayan Benke 


m 






Sales Slock High Law Clag tl». 

85502 Bank Mont S33K 32% 33W— 16 

1426 BomtrdrA Sltfft , 169k JjJJr: £ 
31051 BornbrdrB S1646 16Vi 1fl|L- H 

2440 CBPak. SUlk 11 ’L.-/,' 

72100 CamWor S13»fc 1316 1SV54 16 

5380 CaacadO! imv* 06V2 06«r} 

3558 DomTlttA SIM 16 14 — • W 

2200 Donahue S1246 igk l gfr— JJ 

asst Memo tec 511 109k Igk— JJ 


ami mwiaNin •• • 

54300 NcriBkCda SlJlk 13W 1*4 — JJJl 

6341 Mower Co *12 1196 1TW— '*7 

10400 Power Carp *15V> ism !» 

33394 pnovtao SUF9 10 \Wf— * 

T3S0 Quebecer S1496 I486 1*6- 

7730 videotran si8Va 18)4 1816— Tfc 

Talat Soles 6.109 J44 shares. - --«j- 


indostrials Index: 


Close Prsytoas 

IJ4XK) li6R34 




32 


■IJ., 


Wtl 


(]on™iities 


Ijondon Metals 


London b 
C onunodities 


Dhidcnds 


stack Indexes 


13635 139J5 
13850 14045 
137OT 1*OTO 
14130 
141 JO 


SP COMP. INDEX (CME) 

Dec M 

32SOT Mar 3COT 3CJ0 

373-20 337 05 Jun 3040 3gOT 

36030 14140 Sep _348OT„ 34100 

Est Sales Prev.5«le» 41,149 

Prei^Day Open lnt.136411 up416 

VALU E UNE ( KCBT) 

‘jlfSo^WlOT Dec W30 2gOT 
314OT Mar 29230 29230 

317J0 31630 Jun 

Est Sales Frev. Sales 93 

Prev. Dav Open Ink 1,188 up 19 
NYSE COM PM MD EX (NYFE) 
end cent. 

2BCTO 17028 Mar WOT WJ5 
30345 179OT Jfjn Sg-?® ’JOJO 

209 JO 19640 Sep _ 19X75 _ 19X75 

E»f.5ol» ■g f *Y-iS l 5. 1 W 85 

Prev. Dov Open Ink 4J24 on ill 


tu At 33730 
33870 34130 
34X00 34SJ0 
SOOT 35030 


2B4OT 285LOO 
2B8OT 2B9OT 
293OT 


185.10 1B6OT 

mw i pai 

19070 190OT 
19275 19270 


Financial 


^ Oct 27 

PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 

SggaSna Pri2? calls— Last FvtSf— Las* 

UB *S£”o«i dk sen Od Dee 

SXOte Austrulkm Dplk»««ds per onH- r 

ADOIIr 70 »J1 r r r r 

7735 74 r T . r 

22 3 1^ / I r “? 

1% £ » » ? r r X57 ! 

lUseBrfiMi Pomids^entt per wtCjjj, r 0J5 r 

BP S^ K 1 “ j f 

a '*%> a “ 

]SS ^ 0OT V 'r 880 r 

* r r 

SM09 ConudlOT DdlanMittts per unit. 

CDOIIr 83 r r * ■ 

MG? B497 r r r 0.13 043 r 

km 8S r r r 034 r r 

8Sfl9 B5W r r r 046 r r 

S2J0« wosl Gflnrwn Meriaw*n»* pwuoH. 

OMtwY \ 0JB r 

SMi S r r r r tfio lUi 
UM *52 2JB r r P Ul W 

liS a r 144 r 811 0-53 0-8* 

"m r IOT 200 039 0.75 130 

%£ B 04! 1M r 031 US t 

S*«6 56 819 850 r \ \ *r 

2ja* it 007 824 871 r r r 

gS £ r 815 r r r r 

I* ** 59 6 800 r . * r 

U46 54 r r r 830 r r 

1250300 Japanese Yen-1 OOtfn of a cent per wit. 

JY ^ « r J ^ 

% r r \ £ ft SS J 

^ "n oil ti i5 » “} 

71L64 72 0 065 r r ^ ^ 

7QA4 ri 0.10 027 0.05 r J f 

6L5M5whs Frena^nts per w«. 

^ F r r r % 816 046 

&S 1l 1W ' r M7 842 ? 

SJ? M 8M 148 r 048 MS r 

6X57 63 046 1OT r r 

6X57 66 r 04J r r T r { 


r r 816 046 

r 811 r T 

r 0.17 042 r 


r 048 035 

r r 144 


6257 64 r 04J r r r r 

6X57 65 808 r „.^_ r r r r 

6X^wWFnmc^ r P«P,StYta. r p ^ 

Totafcall vdL 24*39 ' pSaSSntal' 27947* 

Total put v#L 14027 ^ Put open Int. ZtM7« 

r— Noi iroded-s— Mo optkm ottered. 

Last is premium (purchase price). 

Source.- 4P. 


US T. BILLS (I6MII1 

SI mljlton-dsd lOOPd. , 

9X55 9850 DoC 925M J 

9X6C WJOS Mar 9X26 9XK J 

93OT 91.10 Jun 9X24 gOT \ 

9265 9138 Sep 9XU. _W .16 1 

Est. Safes 6345 Prev. Sales 4994 
OP«1 int. 32443 UP 756 

10 YR. TREJWURY(CBT> 
I10888Morln-Pte&3g«*OflMPa .. , 
1025 91-17 Dec 1087 108-11 

101-S 95-17 Mar 1087 1088 1 

101 -6 97-28 Jun 

M-smes 

Prev, Day Open Int. wOT ona** 

US TREASU BY BOKDS (CST) 

"JTWS'Jh 

101-4 o-i 

loo" 79-1 SW Jg 9J-U 

%% ss S3S a 

99-4 82-18 Jun 

981 B4-4 Sep 

981 88-18 Dec 

97-16 944 _Mor_ 

Est. Sales prev.SatesSJkTsa 

Prev. Dov Open int 327391 up 887 
MUNICIPAL BO NDglCT lT 

jar m « 

1H 90-18 SeP 

Ed. Sales Prey.SafK AJ93 

Prev. Dor Open Int, 213*9 oH327 

EURODOLLARS (I MM) 
Slmllllan-ptsaf ISOpcI. 

923* 8884 Dec 91 JJ 91 JB 

9246 8X90 Mar 9212 92.13 

9X35 B&JQ Jun «07 9207 

9X31 B8J4 SeP 91.93 91.95 

91.99 8935 Dec 91J» 91J4 

91.90 89.96 MOT £77 91J8 

9145 89.91 Jun 91JT 91J1 

9133 9004 SeP 9144 9146 

9138 9004 Dec 9144 9144 

9142 9039 Mar 9134 91OT 

91J6 90*8 Jun 9141 91 OT 

9i j? 90*8 sen fi^ na 

9143 90X7 Dec 9138 913* 

9143 90.92 Mar 9144 9144 

9140 9190 Jun 9U7 9137 

9139 9X90 Sea 91 JO 91 JO 

Ed.Sa1esi2653S tjev.SateSlOljW 
Prev. Day Open IMOTSOT7 UP7434 
BRITISH POUND<IMMI 

sper pound- 1 point eaualsnOTOl 
1.7400 14550 Dec 1.5591 1J6B 

14160 146OT Mar 144« 

14750 14400 Jun 1 J200 1OT00 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 13470 

prev. Day Open int. 2X377 UP1393 

CANADIAN DOLLAR (1MMI 
sper dir- 1 pdni mulsSOOTOi 
4500 J9Sl Dec *455 *470 

JU3Q JB90 Mar *382 *398 

*366 OTB8 Jun *330 *334 

JOBS *107 Sep 

*255 *120 Dec 


Commodity Indexes 


92*2 92*2 
9X23 9933 

9331 9121 
9116 9X16 


99-2* 99-» 
99-2* 99-37 
99-22 


Close 

Moody's JSSm* 

Reuters ’^-M) 

OJ. Futures IS 

Com. Research 225.07 

Moody's : base 100 : Dec. 31, 1931. 
p - preliminary; f - final 
Reuters : base 100 |Seix 18. I* 3 ’-—. 

I Dow Janes : base 100 : Dec. 31. 1974. 


Previous 
14)9130 I 
1,841.90 
12932 
224*5 


Close 

Hleh Low Bid AM Ck'ae 

B^aTTfi H * 1 

I ¥f U 

NX N.t'. 2300 X335 +« 

Esi. voi : 291 lots ol 50 low. Prev. octual sales: 
359. Open taiereS: 15JM. 

COCOA . 

FTH^tranopeMOOke _ ^ undv 

SE NX NX - ra un*. 

Jii St: = ™ K 

J £, Sx NX - ras ungL 

??_ M t u j — 790 Uucn. 

SS- NX N.T. - uneft. 

EsT.vouO lots Ot 10 Ions. Prev.oetuai rows. «■ 
Open Interest: 4. 

COFFEE _ __ 

rw i a si 

f K “i- i **i 

Sep Jj-T- 5J-J- 7t6 -10 

Est. vol: 0 lots ol 5 tans. Prev- actaa* w» te: ’■ 
Open Interest: 22i 
Seurat: Bourse de Commerce. 


0*27 

Close Previous . 

BM Aik BM AS* 

aluminum (Utah Grade) 

Dollars ner metric tan 

Spot 17TOJMS 1780OT 1 79X M j8»-™ 

Forward 1735-00 1737.M 1TOOT 175X00 

COPPER CATHODES (Hfek Orodo) 

srert+nupermr^tun^ !6f « 

F^Urd 1717.00 1 71X00 1674.00 1674*0 
^iPno per metric tan 4B7JM 

F«l«rd Shot 458*0 456OT 457*0 

NICKEL _ 

Donors per metric tan 
Soot 10700 1OT00 TD200 1 «m 

Forward 9874 9875 99M TO 

T| N M . 

Mp»PermetrtCten 4Mjn 7750 JO 

Forward 7680® 770000 77*0.00 77 50 JO 
ZINC iHtak Graaol 

^r Perm !^ri S « 14-OOT 1J90OT 
Forward 149X00 149X00 I470OT 147X00 

Source: AP. 


Close 

BM Ask Hleh Lew 

SUGAR 

U*. Delian per metric tan 
Dec 31400 31800 315.00 315OT 

Mar 31400 3143® 31420 311^ 

Aua 30.130 30340 3D3OT 30DOT 

OcT 294*0 294.20 294 JO 29XM 

DOC 283OT 29X00 28800 288J00 

Mar 782-00 285*0 N.T. N.T. 

Volume: 1*04 loti at 50 tans. 


0*27 
Previous 
BM Ask 


OeCVk 

Per Amt wi „«ie 
INCREASED.. ' r » > 


311 >10 316OT 
310*0 311 JO 
335*0 306.00 
300.00 30040 
27140 291*0 
2BOOT 289*0 
281OT 284*0 


Am Natl Insur Tev 
Am vansuordCp 
Assoc Banc Carp 
BaeerotMIss 
Baldwin & Lvans 
Empire Olstrct Ele 
Ethvi Corp 
Jastens Inc 
Morton Inti 
Nates Chemlcol 


5ED .r-eA 

8 f’SHW- 

S SHSJ8 


a *7V1 lVM*»fcW 
a ** H;15^&1 


COCOA _ ^ 

SteriM per metric tan 
Dec 709 710 710 704 

Mar 692 AW 695 M5 

MOV 706 707 787 653 

J>l 719 720 720 713 

Sen 734 73S 735 729 

Dec 760 763 76\ 754 

Mar 781 785 784 775 

Volume: 4.1S3 lots ot 10 ions. 

Start fee per metric tan 


706 70S 

689 690 

699 700 

713 715 

727 729 

752 755 

772 776 


Amer Fructose A&B 
Cambrex Corn 
CR5S Inc 


INITIAL 

18B O 

a 

a 

OMITTED 


*3 U -29-Vt 17 


Framlnohan Svos Bk 
, Nloaara Matwwk Pwr 


D(\l Futures 
Options 


692 

493 

700 

677 

680 

612 

685 

659 

690 

692 

693 

670 

TO5 

710 

710 

685 

725 

72B 

730 

705 

748 

750 

750 

723 

760 

768 

760 

745 


I NOV 760 768 760 7- 

Volume: 1304 lots ot 5 tans. 


690 695 
660 6 63 
671 672 
680 685 
705 710 
720 730 
TSO 75* 


5TOCK 

AEP InOStrs Inc .50 PC 

Quantum Chemical . ; PC 

STOCK SPLIT 

First Fed Sug Bk Mont — 3-Eor? 
Mission-Valley Bancorp — 3-tor -2 
Sara Lee Carp — 2-terii 


so PC ' 12-7 INI 
I ;pc raj** 


W. Germ* AW9-I2MM mama, cents Perm#* 


LLS-Treasuncs 


98-18 98-23 

» 

07-18 W 

97-5 

96-30 

96-23 


Market Guide 


pat- Chlcaoo Board ol Trade 

SlB- oilcaoo Mercantile Exchtmue 

INuh: i ntarnotional Manetory Mort'pi 

" Of chlcaoo Mercantile EytMoae 

trr CSCE; Now York Cocoa. Suasr. Coffee sycnanne 
Syce^ New York Cation Excftawt 

comeX: Commodliv Ejccnonoe, New York 

MreME; New York Mercantile Change 

KCBT: Kansas atv Board at TraBe 

KYFE: now York. Fulires Erchanoe 


Oct 27 

Discount Prev. 

BM Otter YteM YHM 

Xmontb MB 7J3 7J5 UO 7*4 

7*8 7OT 7OT 7J0 

l-year bM 7*3 7*s 7*7 *7in 

■Id Offer YteM YHM 

w-w-bend 1022/32 tin 4/32 7*4 7*9 

! Source: Sotomm Brothers. 


sitae 

Cafls- Settl* 


Pets-Mtki 

PtM 

Her 

Ok 

Ms 

MH 

DOC 

nssN marts, ontt »er ewx 



ss 

177 

114 


US 

Bit 

51 

US 

U4 

1J4 

ais 

041 

SI 

m 

Ui 

IAS 

036 

1J» 

ft 

tat 

047 

115 

— 

IJ4 

5 1 

uu 

02S 

076 

— 

251 

9 

001 

0.U 

051 

— 

Ut 


GASOIL ^ 

U*. doUars per metric tan 
NOV 173.75 174 JO 175*0 173*0 173*0 173JS 
Doc 170-75 171 JO 17X25 169*5 17C-35 170-50 
Jan 1*7-75 168*0 169*0 16X75 167JS 16800 
Feb 16823 164*0 166*0 I64J0 16433 1 64-75 
Mar 159*0 MOOT 141*0 159JD 159 JO I59JS 
A Sr 15800 136-50 159 JO 157 JO 1387S 157*0 
Stay 154*0 154.75 155J5 155*8 153OT 155*0 
Jpp 151.75 15309 154*0 154 JO *LQ. — 
Jal 149*0 15X00 134*0 15400 NjQ. — 
Volume: 7*90 tats at 100 tans. 

Sources: Reuters and London Petroleum Ex- 


U5UAL 

Alcan Aluminum C 

Alexanders Baldwin C 

Ailstt Meal 10 Trst M 

AJIstt McpIlOT 1 1 Al 

Ailstt Meal PI Trust N 

Am Buslnss Prdto C 

Amer General Coro C 

Am Home Prdcts 
Avery Inti Corp ( 

Bk at Nw Hmpshr C 

Bov State Gas Co C 

Bonus Co ( 

Black Hills Coro 
Boo Evans Farms ( 

Bt Financial Carp < 

Corter-Waltace Inc 4 

Carier -Wallace B I 




— sn li-M TV™ 
M js lMCn-lg 
m *5 Mi 11-34 'hiS 
Q J0 12-W }M 
QJ7)!i 12-7 

6 W .S i££gj 

§ OT 

Q*6W 
Q .19 

Q JO Vi .IWjjJ 
Q JO 1 ^ 11-29 W 
O .17 ll-» ■ jM 

% :5! IVg-JK 

0 2 ’STTS 

Ll» 

° 1 41 

1 IBS 

Q.taV^ 12-V’ 11-J5 
q. ji B-l 11-10 

a J7 -l%TvdJ 

Q JV, 1248k -w 


S&PIOO 
Index Options 


Castle (AM) &Co 
1 Crown Centrt Pet A 
Crown Centrl Pel B 
CRSS Inc 
Delta Air Lines 
Dannllv (RR) GSons 
Eastern Enlerprlses 
Engrapti Inc 
Essette BusnssSvs 
E-Systems Inc 
Federal Screw Writs 
First FnctMamt 
First Westm Fnd 
GoMm Poultry Co 
G ar mon -Rupp Co 
Graham Corp 
Handv & Hannon 
Inland Steal Indus 
Liggett Group 
Unbent Corp 
Martin Marietta 
MCN Carp 
MCNCorv 
Mtehoal Foods Inc 
M ki-Stale Fed Svbs 
M ountn Wst Svas Bk 
Hire's Sunsbn Prdt 
Olin Corp 
Pilfer Inc 
Poilfly Financial 
Potomac Elec Pwr 
P5I Holdings 
Quaker Slate Corp 
Ray cnam Cora 
RLCCorp 
Roosevtt Fnci Grp 
Sequa Co rod -A 
SeauaCarpcFB 
Socfetv For Svas 
Sana! inc 

Southern Mineral 

Sovereion Bancorp 
Svntex Cora 
Tetedvne me 
Texaco Inc 
TrlngvaCorp 
Trt nova Cara 
UST Inc 

vafera Energy Cara 
Wtlrtan Steel 
Westamgrlca Bncn 


Est. toW vol: 31.W4 
on: ThmveL: 6 OT; oxen wi.: ■*» 
Putu ThmML: 6351; «w W.: B7.1U 
Seam: CME. 


91-21 9M 
93-29 9M 
91-27 9M 

TT* 


BriUht 


91*7 91OT 
92*2 92M 
91*9 92OT 
91*6 91*7 
91*3 91*6 
91*8 91*9 
91*2 91*3 
91*6 91*8 
91*5 91*6 
91*6 91*7 
91*3 91OT 
91OT 91OT 
91 J8 91*1 
91*5 91*5 
91*1 91OT 
91*0 91*7 


m Quay. 1989 1988 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 

How Long Can the U.S. 
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--- •*;*•: By LEONARD SILK 

i . New York Timet Service 

-^V T EW YORK. -r-.The White Home and Congress still 
I pay up service to the importance of getting rid of the 
bu dget d eficit Bat virtually nobody believes that the 
\fir- ” government will come close to balancing its budget in 
-Sc foreseeable future. 

This •means that, with the budget deficit subtracting from the 
already low national savings rate, the United -Vfaf« has been 

- co mp ell ed to sell assets to foreigner* tn maintain wilt i ng lewl 
.'of consumption and investment 

, How long can this go on? Nobody knows, but a lot of 
nonecononrists instinctively feel it cannot go on indefinitely. 

[The federal budget deficit — 

declined slightly to $152.1 bit- lf . 

lion in fiscal 1989, mostly be- Mflny economists 

3rt«.E5±££5 and policy makers say 

the budget and 

Associated Press reported Fri- trade deficits C811. S.O 

- day from Washington. The . , „ . _ ® 

gap for the fiscal year ending On indefinitely. 

Sept. 30 represented a $3.1 bD- 

' lion improvement over the $155.2 billion deficit in 1988.] 

In a speech to the United Nations Association in New York 
•• this week, H. Ross Perot, the Texas entrepreneur, held up a recent 
7 cover of Thne magazine, showing George Washington with a tear 

• idling down his cheek, to mourn “the death of government.” 

- Mr. Perot said the United States was surrendering its world 

* economic and political leadership role and, by refusing to disti- 

- jKine itself, piling immstatnahle bu rdens of debt on its children. 

There are still souk economists who share this anxiety. At an 
international banking conference at Pace University in New 
York this week, Robert T riffin, professor emeritus of economics 
at Yale and a prime move in the; construction of the European 
Monetary System, observed that foreigners had been financing 
. about 80 percent of the U.S. external and internal deficits, to the 
tune of hundreds of billions of dollars. 

“Such an absurd pattern of international financial policies 
cannot continue indefinitely,” he said. 


UT A GREAT MANY economists and poHcy makers, 
at hoi™*- and afrmad, argue t hat this circular pattern, with 
the United States t unning big trade deficits, foreigners 


■■ . 
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cans emitting IOU’s, can go on lor a long time and that there is no 
urgent need to get rid of the budget and trade deficits. 

. At the Pace conference, Sylvia Ostxy, special adviser to Cana- 
da’s Secretary of State for External Affairs, said the threat of a 
f dollar crisis, winch shecalled^the best international argument to 
spur U.S. budget action,” has become “embarrassingly less credi- 
ble in the face of reasonable exchange rate stability and, indeed, 
recent dollar strengthening.” 

Politically here at home, there is little prospect of decisive 
action to get rid of the deficit by steeply increasing taxes or 
mtring expenditures. The Gramm-Rudman-HoDings law is sim- 
ply forcing more spending off budget, as with the bailout of 
savings and loans. 

. And President George Bush holds to “Read my lips: no new 
taxes” harder than ever. 

- Does all this mean that, with the true fiscal deficit — counting 
tax expenditures and off-budget as well as on-budget spending — 
likely to persist and even, widen, Americans will simply settle 
down to enjoy the trade deficit, the deficit in the balance of 
payments on current account, the continuing-inflow of capital 
and the transfer of assets to foreigner^? 

- Mrs. Ostry suggests they cannot and will not. “In the absence 
of fiscal action, the stalled current-account adjustment process 
wiD once create mounting popular demands to ‘do some- 
thing,’ ” she said. 
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Polly Peck Buying Into Japan 
With 51 % of Troubled Sansui 


By Steven R. Weisman 

New York Times Serna 

TOKYO —Sansui Electric Co„ an ailing consumer- 
electronics concent, announced Friday that it would 
seS a controlling interest to PoDy Peek International 
PLC, in what was said to be the first foreign takeover 
of a major company listed on the Tokyo Stock 
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Asil Nadfar, left, chairman of Pofly Pock, and Ryosuke Ito, president of Sansui Electric, amwtmring 
the purchase of Sansui by the British company at a news conference at the Tokyo Stock Exchange. 


Malaysia 
Reins In 
Stocks 

firms to Delist 
From Singapore 

By Michael Richardson 

Intemaxionai Herald Tribune 

SINGAPORE — Rupturing a 
decades-old fink between two im- 
portant Asian markets, Malaysia 
on Friday ordered Malaysian com- 
panies to remove their shares from 
the Singapore stock gyrhangn in 
favor of the Kuala Lumpur market 

The call fry noim TaimylHin, Ma- 
laysia's finance minister, for Malay- 
sian companies to debs! their shares 
from the Singapore “im- 

mediately” c 811 ^ confusion and 
consternation in tte Singapore secu- 
rities industry. Analysts predicted a 
nbUntiri contraction of the mar- 
ket unless Singapore authorities 
stimulated activity. 

While Malaysian brokers wel- 
comed the derision to break the 
fink between the two countries, an- 
alysts in Kuala Lumpur said that 
many Malaysian companies op- 
posed the move because they 
feared it would restrict their ability 
to raise equity capital 

There arc 182 Malaysian stocks 
listed in Singapore and 54 Singa- 
pore stocks listed in Ku a l a Lum- 
pur. The Kuala Lumpur exchange 
has a total of 301 fisted companies 
and Singapore, a more developed 
financial center, has 329 listings. 

“The idea is to bring stocks back 

home so that this will lead to fur- 
ther development of the stock ex- 
change in Kuala Lumpur,” said 
I Jim Ming Jang, an investment an- 
alyst with Morgan Grenfell Asia 
Securities in Kuala Lumpur. 

Although there has bear pecula- 
tion in recent weeks about a possi- 
ble separation of the Malaysian 
nrwt Singapore markets, the riming 
of MiTd aim's announcement, 
made during his presen t ation of the 
1990 budget topadiament in Kuala 
Lumpur, surprised some observers. 

Peter Bristowe, a director at 
Hoare Govett International Securi- 
ties in London, said the move was 
“bound to have significant ramifi- 
cations” since the delisting of Ma- 
laysian companies would remove 
44 percent of the Singapore mar- 
kers capitalization, with the Ma- 
Iaysian companies removed, Singa- 
pore’s capitalization would be 
about $22 bflficm. 

Singapore is “going to have to 
ping & gap” in market liquidity 
by broadening itself, he said. At 
present, for instance, there is a sig- 
nificant underwrighting of Singa- 
pore manufacturing companies on 
the exchange, he noted. 

See USX, Page 21 


The 15.6 billion yen ($1 10.1 minion) purchase of 51 
percent of SansuTs stock by PoDy Peck, a British 
conglomerate that sells textiles, food, electronics and 
other goods, is far from bring the largest investment 
by a foreign concern in a Japanese company. 

But it was hailed as a milestone by Japanese officials 
eager to prove that Japanese markets are more open to 
foreign investment than many people suppose. 

“It’s a pretty good thing that foreign companies 
make investments in Japan at a time mien Japanese 
investments abroad are surging.” said Hikaru Matsu- 
naga, minister for inte marirmaf lradn. and i ndus try. “It 
provides a good example of progress in the openness 
of Japan’s market” 

Lett unsaid, however, was the fact that Sansui, 
which sells amplifiers, tuners, compact-disc players 
and other audio products under its own brand name, 
has been running losses for years, including a pretax 


loss of 6.9 billion yen in ihe year that ended Oci 31. 
1988, on 26.8 billion yen in sales. 

Because it has paid no dividends for four years, the 
company was threatened with removal from the To- 
kyo Stock Exchange and has bees looking unsuccess- 
fully for a Japanese buyer, according to news 
accounts. 

It is thus far from dear that a takeover of Sansui 
represents any softening of what experts agree are 
extremely difficult obstacles usually standing in the 
way of foreign companies desiring to obtain control- 
ling interests in Japanese firms. 

Announcing the deal, officials of both Sansui and 
Polly Peck emphasized that it was a friendly takeover 
based on months of negotiations. Asil Nadir, chair- 
man of Folly Feck, said the deal marked “the begin- 
ning of a dynamic new partnership,” enabling his 
company to grow in new ways. 

“By behaving in this manner, they have shown that 
Japan is not a dosed shop,” Mr. Nadir said, referring 
to SansuL “In one step, we have also gained to 
the all-important Japanese consumer market, which 
would have been very difficult for os to develop on our 
own. and extremely expensive.” 

See SANSUI, Page 19 



London Markets 
Fall Sharply on 
Lawson Move 
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Unisys Loss Reflects Restructuring 
And U.S. Computer Industry’s Woes 


Compiled by Ow Staff From Dapotches 

BLUE BELL, Pennsylvania — 
Unisys Carp, reported Friday a 
large loss for the third quarter, due 
in part to the cost of rednring its 
work force and other restructuring 
actions designed to enhance the 
UJ>. computer company’s competi- 
tiveness. 

The company said its net loss 
was $64&2 million for the quarter, 
compared with a net profit of 
S 151.0 mflUon in July-September 
1988, on sales that rose to S2J5 
billion from 5Z27 billion. 

The loss came amid a flow of 
poor results from UA technology 
concerns, and more broadly, dete- 
riorating corporate results across a 
broad range of companies. 

Analysts said the Unisys figures 
were worse than expected, reflect- 
ing weak revenue growth resulting 
from a general slowdown in the 
computer industry, but the provi- 
sions fa the costs of restructuring 
were largely in line with expecta- 
tions. 

“It’s not the charge that is the 
surprise,” said Barry Tarasoff, an 
analyst at Wenhrim Schroder ft 


Co. “The surprise is what they 
earned before the charge. I expect- 
ed them to break even or possibly 
lose S25 million to $50 million be- 
fore the charge," he said, adding, 
“it appears that they lost 51 90 mil- 
lion pretax.” 

Sanjiv Hingoram of Salomon 
Brothers Inc, noting the slowdown 
throughout the computer industry, 
said, “Unisys has more problems 
than most; it has too many prod- 
ucts, it continues to have excess 
capacity and there is the turmoil 
from the restructuring.” 

W. Michael Bhnnenthal, Uni- 
sys’s chairman and chief executive 
officer, said the ament restructur- 
ing, “though painful and expen- 
sive,” would “significantly enhance 
our competitive posture going for- 
ward and our profitability and cash 
flow in 1990.” 

Company officials said approxi- 
mately $230 milHon of the loss was 
related to a planned work-force re- 
daction of 8,000 people and the 
dosing of manufacturing plants. A 
program to reduce inventory levels 
also added significant costs. 

Another $150 million reflected 
costs in the defense business due to 


fixed-price contracts and contin- 
gent litigation liabilities. 

Price wars in the highly competi- 
tive computer industry also re- 
duced earnings, Unisys officials 
said. 

The industry is going through 
fundamental changes as demand 
switches from large mainframe 
computers to smaller, desktop ma- 
chines, which have a lower profit 
maigin, according to a Unisys 
spokesman, Peter Hynes. 

Mr. Hynes noted that three- 
quarters of the company’s business 
is in compiler manufacturing and 
information processing, tbe re- 
mainder bring business. 

Defense-systems orders showed 
substantial growth in the third 

r rter, rebounding sharply after 
lifting in late June Of a tempo- 
rary three-month suspension in or- 
ders by the U.S. Navy. 

The growth, however, was par- 
tially offset by a decline in com- 
mercial computer business. Prod- 
ucts experiencing tbe strongest 
gains in tbequatter were the new, 
large-scale 2200 Series mainframes, 
personal workstations, software 
and services. (AP, Reuters) 


Compiled by Our Stiff From Dispatches 

LONDON — The pound tum- 
bled to a two-and-a-half year low 
against the Deutsche made Rrit- 
isb stocks plunged Biday, following 
the resignation of Nigel Lawson as 
chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Dealers said uncertainty about 
British economic policies likely 
would pressure the pound further 
when trading resumes next week. 

The pound fell to 2.8815 DM, its 
lowest since 2J172 DM on March 5, 
1987. It dosed at 23663 DM on 
Thursday. 

“The battle has just begun. Ster- 
ling will fall further, to 2.85 
marks,” said Makoto Aratake, 
dealer at the Bank of Tokyo. 

The pound also slumped to 882 
on its trade-weighted index from 
90.1 on Thursday. It fell against the 
dollar, which was weak against most 
currencies, to $1.5750 from $1.6100. 

Analysts said the government’s 
credibility was at stake after Mr. 
Lawson’s departure in a dispute 
over die role of Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher’s economic ad- 
viser, Sr Alan Walters. 

Observers said Mr. Lawson’s de- 
parture raised considerable doubts 
about how the government would 
manage its economy, which was 
deeply in trouble long before Mr. 
Lawson — and then Sir Alan — 
quit on Thursday night. 

The pound dived after Mr. Law- 
son's resignation fait financial mar- 
kets in the United States and To- 
kyo and slipped further when 
London opened on Biday, al- 
though h steadied at low levels in 
late trading. 

Later in New York, the pound 
rose against tbe dollar, bouncing 
from the Thursday lows. It ended 
at $1 J805, up from SI-5750. The 
dollar was generally weaker. 
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dragged down by a weak stock 
market and a rumor that a Japa- 
nese investor was dumping Trea- 
sury bonds. It feQ to 1.8285 DM 
from 1.8405 and to 14L60 yen from 
142.125. 

London stocks slumped Friday, 
based on fears the government 
would raise interest rates to take 
tbe pressure off the pound. Bank 
base lending rates already are at an 
right-year high of 15 percent 

The Financial Times 100-stock 
index fell 473 points, to 2,082.1. 
The market already was pressured 
by gloomy outlooks for the British 
economy, especially a current ac- 
count trade gap of £20 billion and 
inflation of more than 7 percent 

The appointment of John Major 
as chancellor did little to lift the 
gloom. Mr. Major previously was 
foreign secretary but before that 
had been a deputy to Mr. Lawson 
at the Treasury. 

Mr. Major said Friday be favored, 
a firm ex&aiige rate and wanted to 
eliminate inflation. He said high in- 
terest rates were working to control 
prices, indicating he would continue 
Mr. Lawson’s policies. 

He dismissed the fall in the 
pound on Friday as a fluctuation. 

Mrs. Thatcher also indicated Mr. 
Lawson’s interest-rate policies 
would continue. 

(Reuters, AP) 


Halloween Sales Soar as Adults Dress Up 


- By NJL Klemfield 

New York Times Serricr 

COLLEGEVULE, Pennsylvania 
— “Here’s your basic convict,” Sam 
O mkh raid “This ghoul here is nor 
own design. Over there is Lucky 
Lemon Lio. That’s for next year. 

“If you seed a barbarian axe or 
some monster hands, they’re over 
against the wall” 

Mr. Cornish, tbe vice president 
of CoQegevifle Flag ft Manufactur- 
ing Co., one of the biggest makers 
of Halloween costumes, was am- 
bling through the costume factory, 
bursting with creepy disguises. 

He peeked over the shoulder of a 
woman putting the final touches on 
a chicken costume. 

“Every year we drop a few cos- 
tumes,” Mr. Cornish said. “This 
year we dropped the monk. We 
dropped the snake. We dropped 
the sOver-fm fish and the mer- 
maid." 

As Halloween night approaches 
on Oct 31, activity is getting fre- 
netic at CofiegeviHe Flag and other 
costume manufacturers. 

In the last few years, largely be- 
cause more adults have been dress- 
ing up, companies have been 
churning out record numbers of 
outfits to transform truck drivers 


into Robocop and marketing vice 
presidents into Tasmanian devils. 

After many lackluster seasons, 
sales of Halloween costumes, 
makeup and accessories like pitch- 
fob and ghoul blood have been 
efimbing at an annual rate of about 
20 percent and have reached an 
estimated $300 millio n is mum 1 
revenues. 

“There’s really been a height- 
ened interest in the weird and cra- 

'There’s really 
been a heightened 
interest in the 
weird and crazy. 9 

Ken Ulrich, vice 
president. National Theme 
Productions 

said Ken Ulrich, the vice presi- 
dent of marketing and prodnet 
development for National Theme 
Productions, a maker and retailer 
of costumes. 

Adizhs are now believed to go to 
more parties on Halloween than on 
any night other than New Year’s 
Eve. Halloween, the night before 
the traditional All Saints Day reh- 


gjtous holiday, is observed in the 
United States with costume parties. 

An estimated one of four adults 
wm pm on something that they 
could never wear to work. 

“The last couple of years have 
been very, very heavy with adult 
business,” Mr. Cornish said. 

“Now you go to a bank on Hal- 
loween and the tellexs are dressed 
up like convicts and witches. In 
restaurants, the waiters and wait- 
resses look like downs and cows." 

About 10 years ago, Mr. Comish 
said, less than 10 percent of the 
business was represented by adults. 
Now about half is adult costumes. 

When people in the Halloween 
business explain wiry, they quickly 
get around to a key date— the fall 
of 1981 

That was when the d rilling news 
broke that seven people had died 
from Tylenol capsules laced with 
cyanide; Tbe infamous Tylenol 
scare almost completely destroyed 
Halloween. 

Some towns outlawed trick-or- 
treating that year, and parents ev- 
erywhere kept their kids from ven- 
turing into tie streets. 

As a result, costume makers were 
devastated. But then some bizarre 
events began to unfold. 

Children wanted to do some- 


thing on Halloween. So if they 
couldn't go asking strangers for 
bags of sweets, then they were go- 
ing to party. Partying became much 
more popular. 

At the same time, parents got 
fussier about what their chOdren 
wore. “When they went door to 
door, the kids could wear a eos- 

See HALLOWEEN, Page 19 
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brokerages limit Program Trades 

(R ytes) — Three major Wall Street broken 
«d Nfasrn Sunky * 


Peugeot Profit Hit 
By 7-Week Strike 


Deha and Singapore Air Set Links 
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;,PameWebber, declaring that index aibhragehad contrived to" the rnwted 
said it had decided to edt index arbitrage aner 
enhrqy^ although u wp contmne to facilitate other n mfn a ^- arbitrage (S728J 

pestle Buying Baby Ruth From RJR June : 

• 'NEW YOtt(Rcotas) — rjr Nabisco Inc. said Friday that it had ^ 0BJ 1 

agrcp to seD its. ^ R^Bntterfin^ and Pearson confection ®2 ™ 
businesses to Nestle SA for $370 million in cash, with dorin* expected Si 001 
before year-cad. two mi 

•. The company said the sale includes a plant in Franklin Park, Illinois, 

Accountant to Review Qintex Books 

BRISBANE, AnstraEa (AFP) — Qmtex Australia Lid. said Friday an 
accountant bad been appointed to review the company's finances and Afte 
future. growth 

. H* Australian Stock Exchange on Monday suspended trading in septen 
Qintex shares, . their prices savaged following the nr fllypsf of Qintex a * €SS ^ 
Entertainment I nc. , the 43 pcrcent-owncd U.S. arm of the eatertaininent die ; 

and IcistBe concern. such a 

l GeaK Fgfland, Qmtex Australia’s secretary, said David Crawford of Feat 

Marwick Hungenord would cscanme ihe hnety pf th e - o nmn a ti y ^ neport Eani 
hwk to it and its bankers. sodatM 

total F 

Lin Sweetens Proposed Dividend 

.'NEW YORK (AF) — Lin Broadcasting Corp. said Friday it has itsootj 

increased the proposed dividend to be paid to shareholders as part of the 

merger (rf its cellular telephone operations with BellSouth Conp. in a 
move evidently designed to thwart a takeover bed by McCaw Cellular j 
Communications Inc. I 4 ■ 

Lin said h sweetened a special cash dividend to S42 per share from the JLi" 
previous $20, saying BdlSouth increased the assets it mxdd contribute to 
die deal Lin also said it intended toewarise its right of first refusal to buy A 
Metromedia Co.’s 46 percent interest in their joint-venture cellular 
franchise serving New York. Gty for $1.9 WHan. 

.. McCaw, the cellular tdtybone industry leader, has been pursuing Un 
since June and most recently has offered $125 a share, car $2.75 b0tion,for 
-42 million of Lin’s shares in a deal that would give it slightly more than a r/wtm 
half interest : anti-dt 

Ford Raises Jaguar Stake Above 13% visions 

- LONDON (Reuters) — Ford Motor Co. has raised its stake in Jaguar 

PLC to 132 percent. Jaguar said Friday. tnreate 

• Find’s last announced stake was 12.45 percent on Oct 25. Ford has 80 J?” 
said it wants complete control of the British carmaker when dr e am - 
stances permit But Jaguar has been negotiating with Ford’s larger UA 

rival. General Motors Carp., about a cooperation deal that would leave 
the British carmaker independent GM said Friday that it had US. Pr™ 
government clearance to buy 15 percent of Jaguar. 

Beijaya Buys Interest in Semi-Tech ^ 

HONG KONG (Reuters) — Berjaya Cap. (Malaysia) Bhd, which kwt an exp 
a battle with Semi-Tech Microelectronics (Far East) Ltd. of Hong Kong P®roen' 
for control of the U A company that makes Sing e r s ew i n g machines , said The 

Friday that it acquired 20.14 percent of its former rival for 308.0 million senes « 
.Along Kong dollars ($39.4 million) in a friendly deal. ^°. uc . 

. Berjaya said it bought the stake in two parts. It acquired 3725 million Asa, i 
shares at 78 cents eadhthrotgii a private placement nom Asian Oceanic corden 
fid., a merchant-banking concern. The remaining 25 3 million shares compai 
were purchased for an average 68 cents on the open market Semi-Tech Afte 
dosed at 69 emte Friday on tire Hong Kong Stock Exchange. tigaton 

sums v 

Deuteche Might Sell Some of Daimler 

- MUNICH (AFP) — Tbechaimisn of Deutsche Bank, Alfred Henbmi- and tri 

sen, said late Thursday that the bank would sell up to 20 percent ef ils for Em 
2824 percent stake in Daimler-Benz AG if there were an attractive sion sai 
reorganization of the European aviation industry. “The 

" * rfe added^ however, (hat nosndi deal had been proposed. dumpii 


Return; 

PARIS —The carmaker Peugeot 
SA, France's biggest publicly 
quoted company, announced Friday 
a net profit of 4.55 billion francs 
($7283 million) for the first half of 
the year, almost one trillion francs 
below most analysts’ estimates. 

The profit for the period ended 
June 30 was up only 12 percent 
from the 4.06 billion earned in the 
same 1988 period, partly reflecting 
the cost of a seven-week strike at 
two major car plants in France. 

Moreover, Peugeot said that it 
had noticed a weakening of de- 
mand in September that could sig- 
nal slower sales growth in some 
major European markets. 

After eight months Of strong 
growth this year, the dowdown in 
September “could mark the start of 
a less favorable trend until the end 
of the year in certain large markets 
such as West Germany and Brit- 
ain," Peugeot said in a statement 

Earlier, the French carmakers’ as- 
sociation, known as the CSCA, said 
total Peugeot production fdl 123 
percent in September to 157,830 ve- 
hicles, but over the first nine mouths 
its output was up 6 percent 


The first-half profit was wdl be- 
low a consensus forecast by indus- 
try analysts for a 35 percent jump 
to around 53 billion francs. 

Peugeot’s sales rose 142 percent 
to 81-06 trillion francs, while provi- 
sions were increased shzrofy, to 5.82 
trillion francs from 322 hfflion. 

Analysts had predicted that the 
manufacturer would make such an 
increase in provisions to help it 
spread the cost of the seven-week 
strike. Most of than estimated that 
the stoppage would cut full-year 
profit by around one billion francs. 

Debt was cut sharply, to214 mo- 
tion francs at June 30. from 7.49 
billion francs at the end of Decem- 
ber 1988. 

Xavier Debeugny, an analyst 
with the Puget-Mahe brokerage in 
Paris, noted a sharp increase in 
other diverse charges, to 1.79 tril- 
lion francs from 279 million. 
“There is clearly a deliberate wish 
to hide the increase in profitability 
of the company,” he said. 

Analysts said the aim could be to 
resist claims for higher wags like 
those that sparked the recent strikes 
at Peugeot’s factories in Sochaux 
and Mulhouse, eastern France. 


Jtaifm 

ATLANTA — Delta Air Lines Inc. and Singa- 
pore Airlines have agreed to take equity cross- 
investments in each other and develop joint mar- 
keting programs. 

Analysts said the agreement, expected to cost 
the airfiaes about $180 million each should aid 


the aimnes about SI80 nwHion each, should aid 
both of them and further strengthen Delta against 
an outside takeover bid. 

Delta said that under the accord, announced 
Thursday, SIA agreed to buy 23 million Delta 
common shares, and Delia agreed to buy a number 
of Singapore shares equivalent in value to Singa- 
pore’s investment in Delta. 

SIA said the accord will provide for greater 
cooperation with Delta in marketing areas includ- 
ing joint operations, special through-fares and 
sharing of airport terminals and faculties. 

At a later stage, cooperation will extend to other 
areas tike joint purchase of goods and services, 
training and ftngitwwing and maintenance, SIA 
said. 

It said the deal should provide travelers flying 
between the Asia-Pacific region and the United 
Stales better service and more competitive fares. 

Thomas Longman, an Ffrtinc analyst at Bear 
Steams & Co, said the deal and Deha’s decision to 


boy back some of Hs own shares were “a dear 
statement on Delta's desire to remain independent," 

The repurchase authorization and the deal were 
approved by Deha’s board at the company's annu- 
al meeting, in which the chairman, Ronald Allen, 
told shareholdas the airline is determined to stay 
independent. 

“Singapore is an excellent carrier,” Mr. Allen 
said. “Its worldwide route system centered on the 
Pacific and Southeast Asia will strongly comple- 
ment our own domestic and emerging mtemauan- 
al operations.” 

Joint marketing by the carriers likely “won’t 
contribute much revenue to Delta, but it should 
help strengthen them in tbe Pacific,” Mr. Longman 
said. 

Delta said the SIA agreement is similar to its 
earlier alliance with Swissair. Deha sold a 5 per- 
cent stake to the Zurich-based carrier in that deal 

Ddta shares dosed unchanged at $6630 in New 
York trading on Thursday, but later fefl 873 cents 
to $65375 on the Pacific Stock Exchange. 

SIA shares opened in Singapore an Friday at 
13.10 Singapore dollars ($6.69), 20 cents Singapore 
down from its previous dose. Singapore analysts 
said investors largely ignored the deal 


the company” he s«id_ 

SAS and Finnair Plan Gras-Shareholding 

ose that sparked tire recent strikes ° 


EC Imposing Duties 
On Small Korean TVs 


Agence Fronct-Presse 

BRUSSELS — The European 
Community on Friday imposed 
anti-dumping duties of up to 19.6 
percent on small-screen color tele- 
visions made by several South Ko- 
rean concerns, saying the imports 
threatened tbe survival of Europe- 
an companies. 

The EC Commission announced 
provisional duties of 102 percent 
against Daewoo Motor Co„ 123 
percent against Goldstar Co. and 
13 percent against Samsung Elec- 
tronics Co., which are the biggest 
Korean television exporters to the 
community. All other South Kore- 
an exporters will be levied at 19.6 
percent, h said 

The move was the latest in a 
series of EC actions against elec- 
tronic consumer imports from 
Asia, including video-cassette re- 
corders, video and audio tapes and 
compact discs. 

After a 22-month inquiry, inves- 
tigators found that the smaH televi- 
sions were being deliberately un- 
derpriced, enabling South Korean 
firms to boost their market share 
and t riggering a plunge in profits 
for European makers, the commis- 
sion said 

“Thereis no doubt that there was 
dumping and there is no doubt 


that prices were smashed because 
of that dumping,” an EC spokes- 
man said 

“Our choice is justified by tbe 
long-term interest of the consum- 
er, he added. “Without anti- 
dumping duties, there would be a 
threat to the survival of Europe a n 
industries.” 

Under EC laws, the duty must be 
passed on in the retail price and 
cannot be absorbed by exporters. 

EC ministers must decide within 
four months whether to make the 
duties permanent. 

In 1984, South Korea’s EC sales 
of televisions that had screens mea- 
suring less than 42 centimeters (16 
indies) diagonally totaled only 
23,000, representing virtually zero 
percent of the market, according to 
the probe. 

But predatory pricing allowed 
the sales to rise 34-foki by 1987, to 
781,000 sets, representing a 12 per- 
cent market share, tbe said showed 

Over the same period, die market 
share of EC-based producers, such 
as Philips NV, Thomson SA and 
Gnmdig GmbH, fell from 61 per- 
cent to 45 percent, although the 
overall market size expanded from 4 
milli on sets per year to 6.4 minio n 


Rouen 

STOCKHOLM — Scandinavian 
Airlines System and Finnair, Inn- 
land’s state-controlled airline, said 

come shareholders in eacbother. 

Under the agreement, SAS and 
Finnair would create a service sys- 
tem for travel to, from and within 
the Nordic countries, Fmnair said 
The coordination would include 
flights to Switzerland. 

Further details of the accord 
were not released 

Swissair, though not a signatory 
to the deal would also coordinate 
its Bight network in the region with 
the two Nordic airlines. 

New routes between Helsinki 
and Geneva and Helsinki and Zu- 
rich would be introduced to allow 


Finnair passengers to connect with 
the Swisiair network. 

SAS and Swissair last month an- 
nounced a deal that entails swap- 
ping 5 percent to 10 percent stakes 
m each other. 

The Oslo and Copeihagen stock 
exchanges suspended trading in 
SAS on Friday after the announce- 
ment. 

Oslo suspended shares in Det 
Norake Lurtfartssetekap and Co- 

l-fSaatscis^^^cse are 
the holding companies for Norwe- 
gian and Danish interests in SAS. 

Shares in the Swedish partner in 
SAS, Svensk Tn twHrnwttnffntal Luf- 
trafik AB, were not snapended 

Tbe president of SAS, Jan Cad- 
zoo, said details of the share owner- 


the bokh 
gi»w and 


ship agreement, to be fixed at a 
later date, would be similar to those 
of the deal with Swissair. 

In a separate deal, SAS Interna- 
tional Hotels plans to raise its share 
capital by $200 mQfion from tbe 
current 100 mfllinn Norwegian kro- 
ner ($143 millio n), through a pri- 
vate placement and has offered Fin- 
nair a chance to take part in iL 

The board chair man of Finnair, 
Antti PotQa, declined to comment 
on whether the airline would accept 
the hold offer. 

Mr. Cariran said the Fnmair alli- 
ance would be at least as valuable as 
the Swissair linkup, which he has 
said would lead to Mnml mmhmwl 
savings of around 200 miTHr m Swed- 
ish kronor ($312 mflhon). 
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Orkem Pays 
$345 Million 
ForBostik 

bv Qw Stuff Fmm Dtepotdm 

PARIS — The French stele- 
owned chemicals group, Orkem, 
announced Friday that it will pay 
$345 mjflirm for the Bostik chemi- 
cal-adhesives and sealants business 
of Black & Decker Corp. of tbe 
United States. 

Bostik, one of the world's lead- 
ing producers of adhesives and 
sealants, will have 1989 sales of 
about $270 milli on, Orkem said in 
a statement The U.S. concern 
makes adhesives for the auto and 
aeronautics mduurrifts and in dou- 
ble glaring all higb-growth sectors, 
Orkem said. 

Orkem, formerly called CDF 
Chenhe, disclosed this week that it 
may make a full bid for the British 
specialty chemicals group Coates 
Brothers PLC, in winch it already 
has a 40.6 percent stake. A pur- 
chase of the remainder would cost 
about £146 millio n ($235 million). 

An Orkem spokeswoman de- 
clined comment on bow the Bostik 
acquisition would be financed. 

The purchase fits with Orkem’s 
strategy of seeking to develop inter- 
national eiwmiffak activities cen- 
tered around inks, paints, coatings 
and adhesives, the company said. 

It comes amid a finny of recent 
overseas purchases by French 
chemicals concents, which has 
prompted observers outside France 
to wonder whether the French gov- 
ernment has jratiptaH an industri- 
al policy for the sector. In the big- 
gest such deal, RhAne-Poulenc 
announced last month that it 
would pay $13 URion for U.S. and 
British chemicals interests. 

Black & Decker recently agreed 
to pay about $28 billion for Em- 
hart Corp. of the United States. 

(Reuters; AFP) 


TOKYO: Big Japanese Corporations Capitalize on Rising Stock Prices 


(Continued from page 1) 
the takeover boom in the United 
States. 

Every month, there are huge of- 
ferings of stock in Tokyo. 

For example, Sanwa Bank’s an- 
nouncement last week that it would 
issue stock to raise nearly $23 bil- 
lion seemed such a commonplace 
event that Japanese newspapers 
barely took notice. The size of the 
deal would have made headlines in 
the United States, where such is- 
sues have been few and far be- 
tween. 

The stock market collapse m Oc- 
tober 1987 marked a watershed in 
capital-raising traids. 

In 1986, American companies 
raised a record $673 bOhon from 


the sale d stock and similar securi- 
ties — money known as equity cap- 
ital That was more than double toe 
level in Japan that year. 

In 1987, the two nations were 
nearly equal, with slightly more 
than $60 billion raised in each mar- 
ket. 

Afterwards, uncertainties from 
the market turmoil took their tdH 
Equity-raising in the United States 
withered, while it rose sharply in 
Japan, where the market weathered 
the collapse with far less volatility 
and a swifter recovery. 

A strongs - economy and greater 
stability in sha reholding s in Japan, 
along with the firm hand of govern- 
ment regulators, helped the Japa- 
nese market hold its ground and 


then resume its upward course. 

Of course, many people criticize 
die Japanese market for shortcom- 
ings such as high fixed commis- 
sions on trades and paltry dividend 
payments. In addition, extensive 
networks of cross-holdings, in 
which groups of corporations own 
large Wiocks of shares m each other, 
tend to rednee die vok 1 smaller 
shareholders and makes hostile 
takeovers almost unheard of in To- 
kyo. 

But the market is performing the 
classical economic function erf pro- 
vhhng a means for investors to 
channel their savings into produc- 
tive enterprises. 

“It’s dear that this is helping 
Japanese companies in no small 


way,” said Richard Kno, senior 
economist at the Nomura Research 
Institute. 

Particularly for commercial 
banks, where capital can play an 
even more critical role in competi- 
tive strength, the difference be- 
tween the markets has been lopsid- 
ed. 

Since the 1987 global stock price 
collapse, American banks have 
raised $5.7 billion in equity, ac- 
cording to Securities Date; m the 
same period, just eight mqor Japa- 
nese banks have raised more than 
$22 billion, a study by Salomon 
Brothers Joe. found. 

Japanese banks, however, had to 
raise capital to reach new interna- 
tional adequacy standards. 


: Potty Peck Sets 15.6 Bittion Yen Acquisition of Manufacturer 


(Continued from first finance page) 
' Ryosuke Ito, president of Sansui, 

xr wiumara 

.AiMENTs !$ SM 6 arfumce to rebuild its strcngth. 

AN **We expect the business tie-up 

Jo get our restructuring on track, 

« he said Echoing comments of gov- 
ernment officials, he asserted that 
khe deal was a reflection of efforts 
to broaden foreign access in Japan. 


^ 5!STAK! 

—e-” “ a 


tjdpation, I thfnlr, is in hne with 
damn’s economic policy,” he said 
vrajr-" ' 'Sansui has attributed recent 
3 - * losses to its Mure to diversify and 
to the collapse of business resulting 
.. from die appreciation erf the yen 
' ’ ' against the cbOar, which has made 
f Japanese products more expensive 

kSSiSTAN’ in oveneas markets. 

_ - 4 ‘ Larger' companies, with more 

sales volume rod greater diversity 
■■ :r _ -of products, have been able to ab- 


cash. That made it one of the big- 
gest distributors of pineapples and 
bananas in the world 
The British company reported a 
34 percent rise in pretax profit for 
the first six months of 1989, to 
£64.4 motion, an sales (bat rose 63 
percent to £5123 million. 

PoDy Peck’s fnrit-distribution di- 
virion is still its largest, but it also 
manufactures textiles and nms lux- 
ury holds and fast-food franchises 
in Turkey and Cyprus. It has 2,400 
employees worldwide. 

The electronics division markets 
televisions, video-tape recorders. 


Polly Peck said it anticipates that 
Sot*™ can become profitable by as 
early as the end of next year. 

To integrate its management 
with Sansui, the British company 
said that T. Inamiya. a farmer divi- 
sion manager of Toshiba Corp., 
will serve as chief operating officer 
at Sansui “at the earliest conve- 
nient opportunity.” PoBy Peck win 
also have the right to nominate a 


majority of Sansui board members. 

Under a conditional agreement, 
PoDy Peck will pm up a total of 
15.6 biHion yen for the purchase of 
39.1 million newly issued shares of 
Sansui stock, constituting 51 per- 
cent of the total. The deal is intend- 
ed to be completed in January. 

“As a partnership we have much 
to gam and much to learn from 
each other " Mr. Nadir said. 


HALLOWEEN: Sales Increase 


^ .sorb these exchange losses. 

• P^P^wasoriffwIlyaaMn- 
tipany that dealt solely with the 
packaging and distribution of at- 
‘ tus frmts. But it has grown rapidly 

,- 3 # recently, and lost month an- 

■’ nounccd that it was buying the Dd 
. . Monte fresb-fruit business of RJR 

“ Nabisco Inc. of the United States 

'for £557 milfion ($8963 million) in 


phanccs, microwave ovens and oth- 
er products sold to various manu- 
facturers or marketed under Polly 
Peck’s brand names, such as Impe- 
rial in WestGennany and Italy and 
Vestel in Turkey. 

PoDy Peck has electronics manu- 
facturing units in Taiwan, Turkey, 
Malaysia and elsewhere. Most of 
Sansnf s goods are made in Japan, 
rime costs are higher. 

One of the aims of the takeover, 
according to Mr. Nadir, is to widen 
Safari’s product range to indude 
televirions, facsimile machines, 
video-cassette recorders and other 
products, and to integrate these 
with Folly Peck’s manufacturing 
and marketing operations. 


(Continued from first finance page) 

tume that you just get by with,” 
Mr. Cornish said. 

“But when you went to a party 
with all your friends, you had to 
sun dressing up a little more.” 

As parents watched their chil- 
dren go to parties, they got envious. 
They wanted to dress up as the 
grim reaper or Yosenrite Sam, tea 

So (he morbid events of that year 
turned out, in the long run, to nave 
been just about the best thing to 
happen to costume makers since 
Halloween was invented. 

As Bob Cooper, tbe president of 
Ben Cooper hie, a New York- 
based costume maker, put it. 


“There’s been a change in the way 
that the holiday is celebrated.” 

These changes have meant some 
wild times for the dozens of Hal- 
loween companies. 

For inetatOT* Inm gingering Inc., 
a Phoenix, Arizona company that is 
the dominant manufacturer of Hal- 
loween makeup, says its sales have 
quadrupled in the last five years as 
it has steered its products to adult 
faces. 

Its biggest seller is the Complete 
Makeup Kit, which comes with 
four colors of grease makeup, three 
tubes of cream makeup, fake blood 
and fake skin. 
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■ Compiled bv Our Staff From Dispatches 

.WASHINGTON — US. ccm- 
sony* spending inSeptember post- 
ed. its weakest advance in a year, 
while Americans' personal income 
grew by aladdnster 03 percent, the 
govexxunenl said Friday in a report 
that raised new concern about the 
health of the economy. 

The Co mm erce Department said 
Maimer spending rose 03 per- 
cent last month. It was the most 
JiiBtwh fiwiffi since Seotcmbcr 
l^^^benit fell 0.1 percent, and 
followed more robust increases of 
04 p«cent in August and 04 per- 
cent in July. 

%The income growth, of 03 per- 
cent, followed an identical advance 
in August and a 0.6 percent rise in 
July. 

The statistics cm income growth 
and spending habits provided fresh 
evidence that the US. economy is 
continuing to slow. 

As measured by the gross nation- 
al product, the economy grew at a 
moderate 23 percent in the July- 


Septomber quarter, but few econo- 
mists expect it to match that pace 
in the last three months of the year. 

Other signs of weakness in the 
month include a decline of 103,000 
manufacturing jobs and a slight 
drop in orders for high-value dura- 
ble goods. 

However, the government noted 
that Hurricane Hugo, which strode 
North and South Carolina in Sep- 
tember, reduced personal income, 
with most of the decline coming in 
rental income. Without the storm, 
incomes would have risen twice as 
much, by 0.6 percent. 

Ovenillj personal income in Sep- 
tember totaled $4.47 trillion at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rale, 
foDowing-a revised rate of $4.46 
trilli on a month earlier. 

Spending in at an annual 
rate of $333 trillion following a 
revised $332 trillion in August 

The September report showed 
that Americans' income after taxes 
rose only 03 percent, down from 
the 03 percent gain in August. 

(AP. Reuters) 


China to Create Fund 
To Pay Foreign Debt 

Reiners 

BEUING— China said Friday it plans to set up a fund to help 


fund to ensure there 
to ft. fund, with ^ 

^r&^^™rcp.ym ml a 0 l KS U Ere U 

reachSs40Wlion at the end of 1988, upfrtOT S 15.8 Whon at Lte 
end of 1985. Repayment of interest and principal is scheduled to hit 

a ffitiudid nrtSwtanL fund would be set 

function, except that it would obtain new loans to repay outer ones. 

But some bankers were not so optimistic about China's dances of 
Ending sufficient lenders in the wake erf the mihiary crackdown on 
prodemocracy protests in Beijing in June. , 

Mr. Liu stressed that bankers’ anxieties about Chinas debt 
repayments were unfounded. „ 

“In the 1990s, China will not have difficulties in repayment, he 
said. “Although repayments will nse. the debt-service ratio will 

compired wi* 

imports worth $5535 billion. 


(Condoned from page 1) 
sure continues on sterl ing, th e 
prime minister, who was opposed 
to Lawson's plan to join theJSRM, 
will end up being forced in." 

The same point was made by 
Christopher Jotmson, chief econom- 
ic adviser to London’s Lloyds Bank. 
He said that with the departure erf 
Mr. Lawson, who had tried to stabi- 
lize the pound, government policy 
would be to let the pound End its 
own level in the markets, in accor- 
dance with Mis. Thatcher's views. 

The markets, however, “would 
not like it very much if the pound 
was all over the place,” he said, and 
the arguments for taking the pound 

into the ERM would increase. 

The “crunch" would come at the 
European Community’s Stras- 


bourg summit in December, Mr. 
Johnson said. 

-Mrs. Thatcher will either have 
to reaffirm her commitment to go 

into the ERM, or disaffirm it —in 

which case the others will go their 
own way." 

Other economists, however, said 
that Mrs. Thatcher, presuming she 
stayed in office, might not even 
t aka the pound into the European 
system before the next election, due 
before the summer of 1992. 

“We’ve been 10 years without an 
exchange rate policy,” said Richard 
O'Brien, thief economist at Ameri- 
can Express Bank in London. “Tm 
not sure she’s ready to pick one 
now." 

In any case, Mr. O’Brien argued, 
along with other economists, “go- 


ing in to the ERM in the middle of 
qn c han g e rate gprig mig ht not be 
the best moment to do so." He 
added: “What rate would you 
choose?" 

Entering the European system 
“is not now a feasible option for net 
year, when a UJC recesson is Hkc- 
ly," said Brendan Brown, bead of 
research at Mitsubishi Finance in 
London. 

Before Mr. Lawson’s resigna- 
tion, there had been a strong 
chanty. that Britain would join the 
exchange rate mechanism by the 
end of net year or early 1991, Mr. 
Brown said. Now, however, that 
would look like a reversal of the 
government's whole stand. 

“It’s bard to imagine Mrs. 
Thatcher backing off her present 
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EC Plans Drive for Single Market in Securities 
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ANTWERP, Belgium — The European 
Ghazminu^s executive; nearing the end erf a 
battle to forge common EC banking standards, 
is 'now turning its attention to prying open 
European markets in securities, mumaal fu- 
tures and options. 

g£The EC Commission plans to propose a re- 
vised set of common rules, and minimum capi- 
tal standards early next year that will apply to a 
wide range of securities and derivatives, EC 
nfftciwk said at a conference here this week. 

'The proposals would permit a broker, dea l e r 
or bank meeting the standards in one EC coun- 
try, to deal throughout the 12-nation EC bloc. 

The outlines of the investment services direc- 
tive are wnilw to the EC banking directive 
adopted by ministers and now before the Euro- 
pean Pariiament . 

; But the investment services directive goes a 
step further, attempting to revive some erf Eu- 
rope’s sleepier stock exchanges by opening op 
membership. 

“It will allow investment firms, once autho- 
rized in their home member state, erther to 
establish branches in other members states or 
to provide services there without an estabhsh- 
Sneat," said Christopher Cnnckshank, princi- 
pal adminis trator in the stock exchanges and 
yNwifto division of the commission. 

-The proposed directive has raised some eye- 
brows because it is trying to fit drastically 
Afferent trading structures into a common 
standard, industry sources said. The first draft 
of the directive, published in January, covered 
brokerage, market-malting, portfolio manage- 


ment and investment advice in markets from 
securities to financial futures 

an Parliament as too vague, so the crammissioii, 
in consultation with member countries, is now 
working to tighten it up. 

There are no plans to extend it to commod- 
ities, or to futures and options cm commodities, 
Mr. Croickshank said. These are considered too 
far afield from the securities indnstry. 

A big ctwnhting block is common capital 
adequacy standards — how much initial capital 
should be re qu ired of investment firms and how 
modi additional money is needed to cover 
trading or position risks. 

The baric initial capital for starting a bank in 
the community is 5 million European currency 
amis ($53 million). No minimum capital fig- 
ures were riven in the first draft of the invest- 
ment directive, which left the s tandar d up to 
individual countries. 

But EC officials now say there will be figures 

given in the new draft, probably lower than for 
te x ts, and in a separate capital adequacy docu- 
ment i kdy to be proposed in tandem with the 
investment directive. 

Commissi on o fficials said the mi ni mum fig- 
ures have yet to be agreed, but there i will be 
different wi ini iw nm s depending on the business 
and its trading risks. 

“In general this means Bttie or no initial capi- 
tal i w nrit wmcnt for an investment adviser or a 
portfolio manager” Mr. Crmckshank said, “but 

The outcome is important in de t e r mi nin g the 
type of European securities market that wiO 


emerge after 1992, when the c ommis s ion hopes 
new rules will take effect. 

The commission has said it docs not want to j 
favor one tiatimuil trading system over another. 

But by setting the capital st anda rds high it 
could tip the balance in favor of some coun- 
tries, especially West Germany, where the big, 
well-capitalized banks dominate sec urities 

trading and damag e some like Britain where 
email firms proliferate, industry sources said. 

Mi n im u m capital requirements of as httie as 

1 tniTHnn or 2 miltim ECUS COUld Wipe Ottt 
nearly all the local traders or market makers on 
fixtures and options exchanges, TJL Wester- 
terp, president of the European Options Ex- 
change in Amsterdam, told the conference. 

On the other hand, German bank officials 
said if the capital requirements are too lax, it 
would put them at a competitive disadvantage. 

It might be cheaper for German banks to 
separate their securities operations from bank- 
ing activities in that case, they said. 


cnid they are trying to draft capital standards 
for position risk that are rooghfy equivalent to 
those for credit risk applied to banks, and will 
be flexible in setting capital requirements. 

The commission also is moving to calm fears 

that it might seek to Emit the access of foreign 
firms to European securities markets by reqmr- 


EC officials said watered-down reciprocity 
provision* inserted in the banking directive 

earlier this year — which appear to have calmed 

fears in the United States and Japan of Europe- 
an protectionism — are Hkdy to be repeated m 
the new investment services document. 


JapanMoves 

\Againstland 

Speculation 

Roam 

TOKYO — The Japanese 
Finance Ministry on Friday 
asked financial companies not 
directly under its control to 
restrain thdr lending for spec- 
ulative real estate transactions 
' and repealed ft similar direc- 
tive for bonks, officials said. 

Friday marked the first time 
r that the ministry has made for- 
■ mal requests to non-bank 
- banks, such as real estate cam- 


LIST: Malaysian Move Hurts Singapore Stock Market 
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minis try has m the past issued 
■ suda directives to banks. 

Analysts said dm news did 
not have a direct impact on tbe 
■ stock market, where sot* com- 
panies’ shares are said to be 
- inflated by real estate ho l ding s . 
Some said the development 
cooM hurt stocks in companies 

that use real estate as coDiueraL 
Japanese real estate prices 
have soared in recent years, al- 
though die Tokyo market has 
softened laidy. For the year 
through July l, average Japa- 
nese residential land prices rose 

63 percent and commercial 

land was up 73 percent 

The top pike for counnec- 
dal property was 353 milli o n 
yen ($249,000) per square me- 
ter (10.76 square feet) m To- 
kyo’s Ginza shopping district, 
according . to the National 
Land Agency. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


(Gonffaned from page 1) 

’• If appropriate sups are not tak- 
en to boost liquidity, ‘Singapore 

may find itself in a bit of a backwar 

ter ” he said. 

David Chua, investment analyst 

with Mohaiyam Securities SdnBhd 

in Kuala Lumpur, said the the split 
had come earner than the manat 
had anticipated. 

“Confusion will reign in the 
short-term,” he said. “The an- 
nouncement comes at an inoppor- 
tune time as market sentiment is 
now mixed." 

Broken and company executives 
mm! it could take months to com- 
plete the delisting. 

•The question now is how and 
when,” said tfcfadas PJ3L Hadow. 

managing dtTDCtOC Of BZW-PaCjfiC 

Union Pte. in Singapore. “No one 

here knows the pace that is going to 

be set by the Malaysian authorities. 

Mr. Daim said that “the split 
between the two stock exchanges 


sbouia Deioateu ujxm » a 
and logical development of the Ma^ 
layrian share market," m akin g it 
one erf the leading stodc excha n ges 
in tbe region. . . 

Singapore kft Malaysia m 1965 to 
become independent The Stodc Ex- 
change of Singapore and the Knaia 
Lumpur Stock Exchange operated 
as a unified maiket until 19 73 who a 
the currencies of tbe two awntries 
ceased to be interch an gea b le. 

ginm then, said Georgje Lee, 


Asserting that the large number 
of ‘Malaysian companies listed in 
Singapore made the Malaysian ex- 
change highly vulnerable to devel- 
opments m Singapore, Mr. Daim 
said that the government had de- 
cided “as a matter of national po- 
licy on a total separation" of the 
two exchanges. 

He did not say how the policy 
would be enforced, or whether leg- 
islation would be needed. 

Mr. Hadow added that if tbe de- 
listing is effective “the Singapore 
market win look the sm a ll er and 
weaker of the two in tenns of 
counters and capitalization." 

t ■■ - aimarlArl 


both the Singapore and Knaia 
Lumpur markets to fall when trad- 
ing resumes on Monday. 

Mr. Chua said Malaysia might 
not have trading mec h a nis ms to 
absorb all Malaysian shares held in 
Singapore 

In a recent statement, Naquiyud- 
4 L. Tvrpciriont rtf the Malav- 


aan Federation of Publicly Listed 
Companies opposed del is t in g cm 
the grounds that it would narrow 
die options of Malaysian firms in 
raising caphaL 

“At a time when we are encour- 
flg?ng globalization of business, it 
would be a negative move," he add- 
ed. 

P JLS. Tim, president of the Ma- 
laysian Investors Association also 


m Singapore, “we have had two 
exchanges but because of cross-hst- 
ing we have functioned almost as 
one market" 


vpvww cr — 

link with the Singapore stock ex- 
change gave investors “better 

choice of stocks, lower cost, greater 
convenience and easier access to 
quotations." 
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position, which is that ifs all right 

to join at some print, but notwhue 

inflation is so high,” Mr. Horne 

said. “But it could take quite a long 

time to get inflation down*” 
Ironically, Mr. Horne said, Mrs. 
Thatcher now has the worst of both 
worlds. Britain has to follow West 
German interest rate policy, Kkeit 
did earlier tins month when the 
Bundesbank raised its rates, as if 
the pound were a member of the 
exchange rate system. 

Mr. Martin said tbe onlyararm- 
stances in which Mrs. Thatcher 
would now agree to join the ex- 
change rate would be 

“apalace coup, a great loss of nerve 
or a great big foreign currency cri- 
sis. in which she would be brow- 
beaten into it.” 


October 27th, 1988 




Analysts said that Malaysian 
brrikers want to retain a maximum 
amount of commissions and other 
earnings from dealing in Malaysian 
companies, instead of seeing that 
business done in Singapore _ 
Mr. Lum of Morgan Grenfell m 
Kuala Lumpur said that delisting 
would prompt Singaporean and 

other foragn broking houses to buy 

stakes in Malaysian securities com- 
panies “if they want to be Wgjjlay- 
as in the future in Malaysia. 

Analysts in Singapore said the 
delisting posed a major c hall enge 
for the government and the local 
securities industry. 

The Singapore government, said 
Mr. Hadow, should accelerate its 
slow-moving divestment program 
and give much more encourage- 
ment to companies to list on the 
Singapore exchange. 

Singapore should also develop 
other trading instruments, such as a 
stodc index-futures cot tract and an 


UJJUWLUJ 

In his comments on tbe budget, 
Mr. Daim announced cuts in cor- 
porate taxes and offered many spe- 
cial business incentives in an ex- 
pansionary budget for 1990 that 
some analysts said prepared the 
way for early elections, Reuters re- 
ported from Knaia Lumpur. 

Mr. Daim said the development 
lax, part of Malaysia's company 
; taxes, would be cut u> 4 percent 
from 5 percent in 1990. It will be 
abolished altogether by 1993. 

This will bring total corporate 
i taxes down to 35 percent i n 199 3 
from a current level of 40 percent. 
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Kosar: Top Dog Once Again 

Browns A re Hoping He 9 U Help Steer Them Past Oilers 


N*»Yak Tima Seme* 

The Cleveland Browns are 
5"™ * tk Dogs, and Benue 

Kosar is the top dog/ 

But after two shaky perfor- 
infinces and three Cleveland k« sfs , 
everyone in Cleveland won- 
if a previous elbow injury 


NFL PREVIEW 


they can exploit the Cardinals’ 23d- 
ranked defense. The error-prone 
Cardinals have a league-high 19 in- 
terceptions. Cardinals by 3. 

Detroit (1-6) at Green Bay (34) 
— Hie Lions toppled Green Bay 
twice last season, and this matchup 
features a first for Rodney Beete, 
the lions' rookie quarterback. He 
seeks a victory against his father, 


was hampering Kosar, who, before 
the Browns’ garr y last Monday 
against Chicago, was being criti- 
cized, scrutinized and even ostra- 
cized. 

He responded by completing 22 
of 29 passes for 281 yards — in- 
cluding a 97-yard touchdown play 
with Webster Slaughter — in the 
Browns’ 27-7 victory over the 
Bears. The play was the longest in 
Cleveland history and the league's 
longest since 1985. 

Toe Browns (4-3) look for more 

Houston OQcxs (4-^ln an Ameri- 
can Conference Central Division, 
game. 

Kosar most certainly have felt 
some pressure and heard his critics 
while preparing for the Bears. His 
SI 2 million contract is always 
brought up whenever he falters, 
and his teammates wondered if he 
was 100 percent healthy. 

Bud Carson, the Browns' coach, 
said; To especially proud of Ber- 
nie, the way he came back and had 
a great night after two tough weeks 
like he had. He was under a lot of 



still the No. 2 
hot seat warn' 

San Diego (2-5) at Seattle (34) 
— Seattle has won 9 of IQ in this 
series, including a 17-16 victory 
earlier this season. San Diego's Bil- 
ly Joe Tolliver makes ms first 
league start in place of the injured 
Tun McMahon. The Seahawks' 
Steve Laigent, the league's career 
reception leader with 792, returns 
following an elbow fracture in a 
season-opening loss to Philadel- 
phia. Seahawks by 5ft. 

New England (2-5) at huKanapo- 
fis (4-3) — Steve Grogan makes i 


second start after a productive out- 
rrandscc 


mg against the San Francisco 49ers 
in the Patriots’ 37-20 loss. Grogan 
threw for 240 yards and two touch- 
downs. Colts by 6%. 

Kansas City (3-4) at Pittsburgh 
(3-4) — Watch the Chiefs' Chris- 
tian Okoye, the leading runner in 
the conference with 709 yards and 
seven touchdowns. Okoye's ram- 
bling ways have helped boost the 
Chiefs’ running game to an average 
of 133.3 yards, second in the con- 
ference. Steelers by 216. 


VkD 4 ku/NYT 

Benue Kosar 


heat and came through.” 

the Ouers 


Last week, the 


sted a 


Jers post 
27-0 victory over the Sleewrs, their 
Gist shutout in 132 games. This 
meeting will also feature Houston's 


arren Moon. The Oilers lead the 
conference with 194 points. The 
Browns have allowed 95 pouts this 
season, the lowest in the league. 
Nevada oddsmakers have made the 
Browns 2-point favorites. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Los Angeles Rams (5-Z)at CMca- 
(4-3) — The Bears are in jeopar- 
of losing their fourth straight 
game as the Rams seek to avoid a 
third straight loss. The Bears have 
dropped out of first place in the 
NFC Central Division for the first 
time in 87 weeks. The Bears are 2ft- 
point favorites. 

Phoenix (34) at Dallas (0-7) — 
Phoenix won, 16-10, at Dallas last 
season, and since everyone has won 
at Dallas this season, the Cardinals 
are confident But the Cowboys be- 
lieve that behind Steve Walsh's arm 


Willie, who is an assistant coach 
with the Packets. Packets by 6. 

Atlanta (2-5) at New Orieans (3- 
4) — Last wed: the Saints broke a 
pattern of losing close games with a 
convincing 40-21 victory over the 
Rams. Samts by 7ft. 

Minnesota (5-2) at New York Gi- 
ants (6-1) — The Giants seek to 
improve their best start since the 
1956 National Football League 
championship te am against the 
new-look, Herschel Walker-led Vi- 
kings on Monday night. Minnesota 
has the NFL’s No. 1 -ranked de- 
fense with a league-high 37 sacks. 
The Giant defense is sixth in the 
league and has not allowed a point 
in the first quarter. Giants fay 2. 

AMERICAN CONFERENCE 

Miami (4-3) at Buffalo (5-2) — 
Buffalo has Miamf s number: It has 
won five straight over the Dol- 
phins, including a 27-24 victory in 
Miami to open the season. Buffa- 
lo's Frank Reich has filled in admi- 
rably at quarterback for the injured 
Tun Kelly, having completed 45 of 
76 passes for 536 yards with six 
touchdown passes and two inter- 
ceptions. Tm not living under 
false pretenses," Reich said. “Tin 


INTERCONFERENCE 
Philadelphia (5-2) at Denver (6- 
1) — It is the Eagles' first trip to 
Mile High Stadium, arguably the 
toughest trip in the NFL. The Eagles 
often rush the quarterback retent- 
lessly and leave their cornerbacks 
helpless. John Etway, the AFCs top 
starter with a 60-29-1 record, will 
give the Eagles’ defensive staff plen- 
ty to ponder. Broncos by 3. 

Washington (4-3) at Los Angeles 
Raiders (3-4) — This rematch of 
Super Bowl XVIII features the 
Redskins' No. 1 -ranked offense 


(406 yards a game) and the Raiders' 
Steve Betterton, who 


replaces Jay 
quarterback. Red- 


Schroeder at 
skins by lft. 

Tampa Bay (3-4) at Qndnnati (4- 
3) — The Bengals have dropped 
two straight, at home no less, where 
they had won 12 consecutively. It is 
time for the Cindnuah offense to 
break loose. The Bengals* Boomer 
Esiason ranks third in passing in 
the AFC, and the Cincinnati run- 
ning game ranks first in the league. 
Bengals by 6ft. 

San Francisco (6-1) at New York 
Jets (14) — Two teams heading in 
opposite directions meet, with 
Steve Young starting for the in- 
jured Joe Montana. The Jets rank 
27th in the league in rushing of- 
fense, 27th in overall defense and 
26th against the run. 49ers by 8ft. 

—THOMAS GEORGE 


Walker: A Remedy for What Ails the Vikings 


By Thomas George 

New York Tima Service 

EDEN PRAIRIE, Minnesota — Winter 
Park, the home of the Minnesota Vikings, 
is nestled cm a hill tucked between till 
beckoning trees brimming with 
fall colors. Thick woods form its 

The setting is serene, calm and warm 
even in the October chill 

For several weeks, however, the Vikings 
experienced little here but havoc. 

Contract disputes with three key Vikings 
marred the exhibition season. 

A Super Bowl favorite began its season 
by losing two of its first three games. 

And among the Vikings there were rum- 
blings that some players were not giving 
their best effort in a season dedicated to ' 
Joe Kapp's memorable w 40 for 60" state- 
ment: 40 men giving an all-out effort for 60 
minutes. 

Kapp, a former quarterback, said that in 
1969 when the Vikings won the National 
Football League championship before los- 
ing to the Kansas Gty Chiefs of the Ameri- 
can Football League in Super Bowl IV. 

Thu slogan, worn rev a patch on the 
Vikings’ uniforms this season, became a 
standard joke in the locker room: The 
Vikings actually want 40 men for $60," the 
players cracked. 

Before Minnesota had a chance to even 
its record at 2-2, its starting quarterback, 
Wade Wilson, suffered a broken finger. 

The next week Joey Browner, an All-Pro 
safety, was said to have called the Votings’ 
management — particularly Mike Lynn, 


The Vflrings are remembered for hairing 
lost in each of their four Super Bowl ap- 
pearances, but this current crew over the 
last three seasons has been tapped as possi- 
bly the NFL’s most talented team. 

Tto Vikings' history is full of memorable 
teams, and full of the popular Bud Grant, 



whites got, and of Lynn, became the focal 

P °Wbra Bnmmwas asked bytheESFN- 
TV network later that week if he bebeved 
racism was involved in his negotiatkHis, he 
said: “Yes, 1 believe so. Bet I don’t want to 
say it because they could hold it against 
me.” 


8 a McosSTbe AaMioBd Pm 


the team's executive vice president and 
general manager — racist in contract nego- 
tiations with black players. 

And a week later five Vikings wee gone 
along with seven future draft choices to the 
Dallas Cowboys for Herschel Walker, a 
nmning back. 

Initially, envy seeped. Egos were 
bruised. 

Wilson, along with the team’s other 
quarterback. Tommy Kramer, was died by 
those Macks in contract disputes because 
both had recently signed SI million-a-year 
contracts while AD-fto receiver Anthony 
Carter, for example, was earning $450,000 
this season and Browner $350,000. 

The whole situation was handled so 
poorly," said Steve Jordan, the VOrings' 
Ah-Pro tight end. 

The Vikings are putting the pieces back 
together, andthere are bunts the new model 
might indeed be Super Bowl bound. 

Minnesota, which defeated the Detroit 


p What I’ve seen is that 
this team comes together 
on Sundays with a 
unity I like/ 

Herschel Walker 



road against the New York Giants. 

“Nothing has ha ppened that more win- 
ning won’t cure," said Carl Lee, a Viking 
cornerback. “If we keep winning, all of this 
is going to be secondary if not forgotten." 


who coached the Puiple People Eaters for 
18 seasons. 

They spill over with Fra B owl players 
who say that the organization does not 
reward them financially. Last season Min- 
nesota’s payroll ranked 26th out of the 
league’s 28 teams. 

Rada) issues and player attitudes are not 
new c ontr oversies with the Vikings. 

After criticism by the Minnesota chapter 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, the Vikings 
last year appointed the first Mack assistant 
coach, Jeny Brown, in the team's 29-year 
history. 

This season, the Vikings' troubles began 
brewing full throttle when Carter, Browner 
and Chris Dofeman, an Ail- Pro linebacker 
who is earning $400,000 this season, want- 
ed to renegotiate their contracts before the 
season. Lynn refused. 

“Basically," said Carter, “I thought and 
still truly feel I am underpaid." 

After the Vikings fell to 1-2, the players 
held a players-only meeting at vrtiich feel- 
ings were aired about their slow start Their 
views on how much money blades were 
signed for compared with the amount 


The dam broke. 

H I answered a question truthfully and » 
snowballed," Browner said, “It came out 
saying that I said Mike Lynn was a racist 
Thai's not what I said.” 

The issue sparked meetings between 
Lyrrn and Browner and his wife, and with 
Lynn and Jordan and Lee. Lynn, one of the 
league’s most respected administrators and 
considered a shrewd negotiator by agents, 
said the Vikings did not have a racial 
problem but a green problem, “as in the 
color of money.” 

“Anytime you say anything abou t rac e," 
Jordan said, “it can be easily misconstrued. 

But what Joey said was what many blacks 
here felL" . .. 

The Vikings barely had enough tune for 
the dust to begin settling when the next 
week several players began being men- 
tioned in trade with Dallas for walk- 
er. Browner was among the players men- 
tioned. 

“Inside, you wondered if you were going, 
if the guy next to you was going, and 
everybody was on pins and needles,” Lee 
said. 

When the deal was finally completed 
Oct. 12, the salary issue a gain confronted 
the Vikings. 

Walker wiQ earn $1 million this season 
and ran earn at least half that in bonuses. 
He earned a $1.3 million bonus for agree- 
ing to the trade — reportedly paid by the 
Cowboys, though some Vikings believe 
Minnesota is paying at least a portion. 

“When you pay someone else to come to 
your organization and he makes more than 
anybody here sure, there was animosity” 
Carter said. 

Jordan added, “He’s the highest-paid 
Viking now and everybody knows it- But 


"Tliev want more money* it’s as 
« that," Lynn said. toey* 

titt/tc btatrta «*« 

blind when « corns to “onsets. 

In stepped Waller. In » 

JTa Son and solution m oteTOte- 
It, a pun study of hmfrK 

offered nsp«* m "*»“• 

Waite’s debut Oct 15m Minima) 
26-14 victory over the £!fe 

further helped the team to Mg, 

tb= vdriags’ **-S**&E& 



S^^td si the' Metrudomu t 

He finished with 148 rushing wdsonl^ 
carries, the most by a Vilarig badr aog^ 
1983. After one full 

one game where he wasji^osedto^,, 

used sparingly. Walker tod become ti*- 
team’s second-leading rusher this season t 
Walker felt the initial strain amogghj^ 
new teammates, but sidestepped it as if 
were a menacin g tackier. 

T m just a football player,’' Walker said. 
*T wasn't here when an the other stuff was^ 
going on and, really, I haven t done anyy 
tog yet What I’ve seen is that tins tem 
comes together on Sundays with a unity r 
like. They were picked to get 10 theS 

Bowl before me. Fm trying not to loci 

far ahead. 


Jerry Bums, the Vikings’ coach, is credit- 
I by the players for being another catering. 


to* 


of the bill There is so much 
involved in that trade that no one may ever 
know what really happened. 

“Butin the final analysis* for the blacks 
here it helps that Herschel is black and the 


3 aid now no matter what the structure ] 
been before” 

Lynn offered figures to the players that 
showed that the average salaries of the 
Vikings’ blade players were actually higher 
than those of whites. He has met with the 
NAACP. 

Lynn said that Minnes ota now ranks 
14th in the league in payroll and that by 
1990 it will rank among toe NFL’s top five 
teams. 


edby _ 

source. Throughout the am 
npimninwl his simple ethic of wort 
play hard and t he m go home and have fnuj 

“I had hoped that getting HenchtT 
would not cause the kind of envious cancer^ 
in terms of money that can hurt your diM 
and so far it isn’t,” Bums said. “We hair 
five solid backs, but Herschel is a great, 
back. We needed a spark, a jump-start. 
He’s it" ■ -2 

“Tbere was not a rarial problem between 
our players, and that was what would have 
concerned me most,” he said. . . • 

The Vflrings have the league’s No. 1 total 
defense; two AH-Pro quarterbacks ia Wil- 
son and Kramer, the dangerous and seat- 
ing Carter as an ever-present reoavidg- 
threat and now, as Lynn said, “the one 
great, dominant back that all cha m pio n ^ 
chip teams have had.” 

“It has been said that if we don’t win die 
Super Bowl with Herschel, that it was notA 
gpod trade," Bums said. 

“1 don't believe that I do thmk we’re 
of the 10 best teams in football and that 
can make the playoffs. After that; who 
knows? It’s a one-game shootout eadi 
week. It’s a shake of the dice.” 


now, the Vikings’ dice are mote. 
. The hope is that they are not load- 
ed with more Hgmug n g explosives. . * ' 
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SOME CAN WHISTLE 


By Larry McMurtry. 348 pages, 
$19.95. Simon & Schuster, 1230 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 
10020 1 


Reviewed by 

Christopher Lehmann-Haupt 


| ^ ARRY McMURTRY rardy crowds 


jsccnexyc 

is writing of the Old West (“Lonesome 
Dove," “Anything for Billy") or the New 
(“TTw Last Picture Show, Tewsville”). 

Regardless of whether be is debunking 
traditional American mythology or 
working to fashion a new folklore of 
Texas, California and pants in between, 
he leaves a lot of space between his 
people, and between his people and us. 

Yet what creates the tension of 
McMurtry’s 1 3th and latest novel, 
“Some Can Whistle," is crowding. The 
characters not only press one another, 
they also assault the reader’s sensibilities 
and threaten to suffocate us with their 
boisterous demands. 

They invade our privacy — if I may 
borrow the territorial metaphor that 
seems to obsess McMurtry — and yet, 
oddly enough, their demands are so di- 
rect and hntTian that we accept them, at 
least for a while. 

Our emotional surrogate in the story is 
Danny Deck, who last played a major 
role in McMurtry’s fiction as tbehero of 


his fifth novel, “All of My Friends Are 
Gang to Be Strangers," in which Danny 
was a student at Rice University, an 
aspiring novelist and the victim of a 
failing marriage to an uncaring woman 
named SaBy Bynum. 

Now, at the opening of “Some Can 
Whistle," it is 22 years later. Danny, at the 
age of 51, has grown hugely rich from the 
success of a television family sitcom he 
wrote called “Al arid Sol," which ran for 
198 episode and every line erf which is still 
engraved on Danny's troubled memory. 

Now Danny has withdrawn from Oli- 
ver Gty to live in semi-retirement on a 
huge hilltop estate called Los Dolores in 
Hardtop County, Texas. 

There he passes Iris time fighting off 
migraine headaches, leaving telephone 
messages on the answering m ach ine s of 
various lady friends, and arguing with his 
lecherous old buddy, the English sociolo- 
gist and classicist Godwin Lloyd-Jons 
(another character out of McMartry’s 
earlier fiction), about (he first sentence 
at a novel Danny is spasmodically trying 
to get off the ground. 

Then one morning, out of a dear blue 
Texas sky, Danny gets a phone caH 
•“Mister Deck, are you my stmlcin’ Dad- 
dy? a youthful female, furious voice 
said into the phone." He is indeed her 
Daddy, for the caller is T.IL, or Tyler 
Rose, the issue of Danny's brief long-ago 
marriage and a person whom Danny has 
never laid eyes on, even though she’s now 

grown up and has two young children. 

If Danny can earn T.R.’s forgiveness 


for abandoning her, and not “have AIDS 
and give it to my babies," wiry TiL 
might just allow him to come down to the 
Mr. Burger franchise in Houston where 
she works and fetch her home to Los 
Dolores. Tall beautiful TJL is a wonder- 
fully outspoken character who blows 
through the pages of “Some Can Whis- 
tle” like a Texas cyclone. 

But T JR. comes with heavy baggage on 
board, in several senses of the expres- 
sion. She brings along her friends from 
the Houston ghetto, including a Viet- 
namese girl and her wizened, humming 

E mdmother, whom Danny imagines to 
ve been a peasant with a water buffalo 
but who turns out to have grown up in 
Paris and “only returned to Vietnam in 
the ’50s, to run a travel service." 

TJL’s two little children, Jesse and Bo. 
are emotionally demanding to a number 
of extremes. And their fathers are, re- 
spectively, a feckless thief named Muddy 
Box whom T.R. insists on springing from 
jail and a vicious armed robber named 
Earl Dee, who has threatened to hum 
down T.R. and kill her. 

In “Some Can Whistle," McMurtry 
somehow inhabits both the city and the 
plain. As Danny says of another subject, 
“a lot of twain” lies “in between” them. 
Bui the novel succeeds in occupying both 
places. That is what gives it its uniquely 
amusing yet wistful flavor. 


By Alan Truscott 


Christopher Lehmann-Haupt is on the 
staff of The New York Times. 


B RIDGE play as are generous contrib- 
utors to worthwhile causes. In 1988, 
events around North America raised 
$425,000 for the Charity Foundation of the 
American Contract Badge League, Much 
makes grants to a number cf major chari- 
ties. A game to aid die Israel Cancer Re- 
search Fund was played Sept. 1 1 in Man- 
hattan, and raised more than S12JQ00. The 
wbmere were Michael and Judith Baker of 
Tenafly, New Jersey, whose 69 percent 
score was aided by the diagramed deal If 
South had made a take-cut double of the 
three-dub opaiing, North would happily 
have passed for penalities, collecting a 
probable 500 points. But (he ihree-beart 
ovetcall was certainly reasonable, and land- 
ed the partnership in four hearts doubled. 
North would have been wiser to bid three 
no-trump, which would have succeeded 
easily if left undisturbed. After a major-suit 
lead South would have made hs doubled 
game. But the West player was Michael 
Becker, a former worid team champion, 
and be put the diamond ace on the table: 
He knew that this nririhi help South, which 
it did in a sense, but mere were two consid- 
erations. It might be urgent to cash dia- 
mond tricks before losers disappeared on a 
hypothetical spade suit. And there was a 
chance cf giving East a diamond ruff. The 
ruff materialized at the second trick, and 
East returned a low dub, knowing that 
South and West were both void. There was 
now no way to prevent West from scoring 
two trump tricks, for a one-trick defeat and 
a top score for the Beckers. 


BEFORE YOU DEVOTE THE 
REST OF YOUR LIFE TO 
MAKIN6 fOUR DOG HAPPY, 
CUARUE BROWN, LISTEN TO THIS.. 


it's BY RUDYARD KIPLING...'! 
’‘THERE 15 SORROW ENOUGH IN 
. THE NATURAL WAY-WHY DO U>E , 
ALWAYS ARRANGE FOR MORE? " 
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West led the diamond ace. 
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THAT SCHAMBUm WORD GAME 
m bj> Henrt Arno*) and Bob L» 
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How arrange the tinted lettara to 
loon tfle surprise answer, as Eup- 
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VANTAGE ^POINT/Thomas Boswell 

i A Simple Series Wish 

1 ' Wptkiappa Post Sertiee 

■ SAN FRANCISCO — Many baseball fans have simple wishes for the 
'remainder of tins World Series. No major aftershocks. No structural 
.‘problems for Candlestick Park. No game-related gridlock for the Bay 
•Area. A win for the Giants so their fans can cheer. And a dean Series 
; knockout by Sunday for die dominant Athletics, who deserve it. 

. Never haveso many people, wanted to finish a Worid Series^ — in both 
•senses. Finish ftproperiy. Bat also finish it fast It’s hard to get excited 
] about a hag, complex classic when the umpire ydls, “Hay bam” and the 

■ crowd says, “Sssh, not so loud." 

; Let the Bay Area.iafe' 4 weekend to show the world its resiliency. 
! Tourism is' the No. l industryhere. Letting 70 million TV viewers see a 

• beautiful and functioning community is the best f awr baseball can do to 
;ESto this area recover foam, its J7 Union earthquake. 

, On the other hand, how many people, in or out of baseball, want to sec 

• dns Series go to a rixdi w seventh game? If the weather next week were as 
!bad as the weather this week, two or three ram-cots weald be ft 

• possibility. What .about . those Rolling Stones concerts set for eariy 
; November in foeOakland Coliseum? Hefio, 19th nervous breakdown. 

! If the A’s don’t putfois Series out of its misery, this could be foe Worid 

• Series that is remembered for being a November joke as wen as an 
‘ October tragedy. ; 

. Bat will me A’s do it? 

■ BasebaD precedent says that they had better get the job done in a hurry. 

• Game 3 — ^ the coolest that’s supposed to be an anticlimax, a foregone 
conctosron and maybe even s mistake — wifl probably be the fufcrmn of 



■; : vs^r ,,a «»ais:- 
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of the last 17 teams in their 
they may suddenly turn into real giants. 

History says that, toOL 

Baseball has natnral laws, rooted perhaps in group psychology, which 
no one really understands. Bat they ran deep and are repeated from 
generation to generation. Here arc two of them: 

• Any team that loses the first two games of the World Series becomes 
incredibly dangerous. The nature of the team’s collective predicament 
seems to determine the nature of its response. 

In the last 35 years, 17 teams trailed 0-2. In all their subsequent games, 
' ' record was 45-19: ,703. Nine of those 17 teams — the majority — 
the Wadd Series. 

If you are now lying on the Goar, you have permission to get bade up. 

doseto that No team should 
loom teams, for instance, only 


■th Rnlpd \Lj * P^y .703 agairistnrival pennant winner. 
_ Jam : win 53 percent of an Senes 
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As an aided underimingaf tins trend — that teams in a do-car-die crisis 
- ’ “do” — look at another scat In the last 35 years, teams that 
by 3-1 in games had an 18-11 record in their subsequent games. 
•Baseball, the sport in which no team is ever that much better than 
another, seems to have a built-in comeback law. 

To their credit, the A’s understand this. That’s why they went to 
Arizona for two final get-serious practices. 

. Stamp around with nothing to do, the A’s were starting to act like the 
unraveling Giants. 

Rickey Henderson pulled a Kevin Mitchell and did not show up for a 
practice. . 

Storm Davis pulled a Will Oaric, putting his foot in his mouth. He 
whined about bong bypassed for a Game 4 start Is Storm the last to 
know that the A’s may not even offer him a contract after tins year? The 
A’s need money to sign Henderson, and they prefer Todd Bums in their 
^rotation. 

The A’s manager, Tony La Russa, got his high-strung gang out of town, 
.y. - l He knew how important Friday was. 

- 'C- ■ • While cornered »«»*» play ferociously in the Series, they also, once 

- . -7- '“5^? • they believe they are really beaten, tend to pack quickly for the winter. 

; To Dlnstrate, 16 times a team has led the World Series by 3-0. Normal 
. - — i 1 probability, awnmnw that s«i« tftMiw can’t be too diffe rent in talent, 

would lead youtothmk that half of those trying teams (eight of them) 
would lose m five games. But half of those (four) would force a sixth 
jarne: But two of those four would force a seventh game. And that one 
would have dome bade to win. 

fo other words, the muting teams should have come back to win about 

13 games. 

In fact, they have won just three. 
r Nobody has comeback to win theSeries. Nobody has forced a seventh 

> F On& L3DQKt ’ game_Nobody has. even farced a sixth game. And only -three teams .even 
■ got to the fifth gar 
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got to tue fifth game. 

What seems certain is that, if the Giants survive a meeting with Dave 
Stewart and win Game 3, they’re going to be in a stronger position dun 
their 2-1 deficit might indicate. Ira not just that Gaines 4 and 5 are in 
Candlestick or that Davis is scheduled far Game 6. It’s die whole 
dynamic of the layoff. 

Most teams, inducting the A’s, would consider 10 days off to be a 


: iwosi reams, m a wno g uk as, wuuiu cunsiun iv u ojr» uu w u* a 

isssv nightmare, {fitters lose their tinting. Pilchers ksefoeir precise edge. 
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update 

>L . 2 -Pilot Plfi: 


i, desperately needed a 
ring tike nun 


gets testy. Bu Giants, on the other 
sick bay. While the A's have been 
marines, the Giants have kicked bade. 

Don Robinson and Mike LaCoss could bardy stand up; now, their 
knees are better. 

Scott Garretts had a sore elbow. Now, he says he’s as good as his 
National T^agnojeacting earned run average. 

Ride Reuschd looked Khe an bid man with a tired arm. Now, he might 
get a second wind. 

ria Hr had tantiffitis and looked tike a ghost. He's weD. 

Kevin MHehdts wrist hurt so badly he was going to have X-rays. Htfs 
fine. 

. Robby Thompson's shoulder is better. 

That’s the entire San Francisco rotation and the heart of its batting 


. • - -«^r ; Order. Yipes. 

-- "' i _ ; (ft: ! ' Lots of A’s fans oo^tiL to be muttering 
■_ *lt ain't over ’til it’s over. But please, A’: 


a new vosiem erf an old phrase: 
But please, A’s, get it over.” 
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^ ... . player, sauTbe might — 

- - — ; ..-s' ■ Professionals’ tennis tour in 1991 
— " ■ inany tounumeut& 

Lendl was reacting to a suggestion by MBoslav Meat, the Olympic 
'' t^S-- tefmischamfiinn^ hiittnpplfiYifricintgjht amply drop the ATP tour, which 
• : - ■ si 


i Grand Slam 


nnm w pw»M t M W * -—j 

— start* in Janoaiy, and concentrate on the four more—— 

... — toureumentt ado. on exhibitions because they would allow tnoietinie off. 

* But Lendl said hewo uM makf no immediate rificisiou. “I signed for the 
.’ * ; ATP tour because I think I shtaild support it at least in the first year and 

said. 
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. ATP tour because I think I should 
r see what h^jpens then in 1991,” 
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Green 1 Tells Reds to GmntHiuiOut 

. dNONNATI (AP) — Dallas Green has withdrawn his name from 
consideration for the job of manag er of the Cincinnati Reds in 1990, the 
Reds announced Friday. 

Green, former nymagar of the New York Yankees and Phnadeqdna 
Phillies and an ex-Chicago Cribs executive, cited personal and business 
reasons for his derision, said Jim Ferguson, die team’s vice president for 
publicity. Fagosqn dfrfrned to say specifically why Green tamed down 
- the job. 

Green had said that the Reds’ owner and president. Marge Schott, had 

• "‘offered him die manager’s job, but Bob Quinn, the general mana ge r , 

• repeatedly countered l£at Green was among can d i d a t es for the job bat 
' had not been offered it. 

i? . . 

First NFL Game in Moscow Planned 

~ MOSCOW (UPI)— Jerry Kramer, the former Green Bay Packer star, 
has announced an effort to King two National Football League teams to 
Moscow nest year for the league’s first game in the Soviet Union. 

■ Kramer, an attentive lineman who hoped the Packets win four NFL 
cfaampiooships and two Super Bowls in the 1960s. said ins Proveotures 
■firm and a second UJS. comp any signed a contract Wednesday with the 
Soviet agencies Gaskomsport and Sovintasport. 

Kramer said the g»nv tfkdy would be played in August at Moscow's 
103,000-seat stadium, the country’s largest sports arena. The two 
.teams had not been chosen, he said. 

For the Record 




fjg§gll Days Later, Series Bats to Cnuk Again 

After a Record Delay, A’s and Giants are Ready for a Whole New Ballgame 


'If they 


manager, said Thursday, 
had canceled it, we lose.” 

The Giants would have lost be- 


Reflection vs. action: San Francisco outfielders Candy Maldon- 
ado, above, and Kevin Mitchell, below, (fispbying two approaches 
to a practice session at Candlestick Park for Game 3 of file Series. 


By Murray Ghass 

New York Tima Service 

SAN FRANCISCO —Lest any- . a , t ^ 

one forget, Dennis Eckersley cause , * 5 F? two 

pitched the ball, Man WilKams hit Sames of the Senes, which were 
it, Tony Phillips fielded it and 
Mark McGwire caught ii for the 
last out of the second game of the 
World Series. 

Since then, the National Foot- 
ball League has elected a new com- 
missioner, Wayne Gretzky has set a 
career scoring record in hockey,- 
Hungary has become a republic, 
the Soviet Union has acknowl- 
edged that it was illegally in Af- 
ghanistan, 7-sfl Z s a Gabor »nd Tim 
Bakker have been sentenced to 
prison terms, the Rolling Stones 
have played concern in Los Ange- 
les and New York and the Bay 
Area has been devastated by an 
earthquake. 

Now, with the area getting back 
to a relatively normal routine and 
conditions pronounced safe, the 
San Francisco Giants and the Oak- 
land Athletics were ready to re- 
sume the Worid Series on Friday. 

Scott Gandts was set to throw a 

pitch to Rickey Henders on , and the 

third game, following an 1 1-day de- 
lay — the longest m the 86-year 
history of the Series — was to begin. 

“At least we have a chance to 
win,” Roger Craig, the Giants’ 


played at their park on the other 
tide of the bay Oct. 14 and 15. The 
A’s scored five nuts in each game;' 
the Giants scored one in both. Two 
days later, the quake intervened. 


Satisfaction at Coliseum: 
Stones Conflict Is Resolved 

Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatch* 

OAKLAND, California — Kevin Mitchdl and Jose Canseco 
won't be cramping Mick Jagger’s style after alL 

The potential World Series-Rolling Stones scheduling conflict was 
resolved Thursday. The conflict had existed between the elaborate 
preparation for the Stones’ coliseam concerts Nov. 4 and 5 and 
games 6 and 7 of the Series, which, if necessary, are to be played 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 31 ami Nov. 1. The group has a five- 
day move-in danse in its contract with die stadium. 

Bill Graham, the concert promoter, said that if a game was played 
Tuesday, the stage and set construction crew would be enlarged and 
work overtime, with the expense to be shared by the Oakland A’s, the 
promoters and the coliseum. 

If a game is played Wednesday, Graham said, the concerts will be 
delayed a day, to Nov. 5 and 6. 

“There’s no way the concert could be ready to goon Saturday” if a 
game is played Wednesday in Oakland, he said. 

Someone kidded Francis T. (Fay) Vincent, the baseball commis- 
Saoner, about his new-found famwarity with the Rolling Stones, 
asking him if he coold n«mfe five of the group’s albums. 

“No,” Vincent responded. “I consider myself a Beatles man.” 

(LAT, NYT, AP) 



Returning to Baseball, 
A’s Stewart Tries to Put 
Quake Tragedy Behind 
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By Michael Martinez 

New York Tim a Service 

PHOENIX, Arizona — In the 
fitful hours after the earthquake on 
Oct. 17, when he was back home 
and trying to regain a sense erf secu- 
rity. Dave Stewart could not sleep. 

Bie Oakland Athletics* ace 
pitcher lay tossing and turning and 
angmshing over the destruction 
and loss of life that had surety hap- 
pened earlier that day. 

Then he did an immami thing . 

He got into his car and drove to 
the comer of 18th Street and Ade- 
line in Oakland, about a half- mile 
from the worst site of devastation: 
the Interstate 880 Cypress struc- 
ture, where the top levd of a dou- 
ble-decked freeway had collapsed. 

“Something in me needed to be 
satisfied,” Stewart said Thursday 
on the eve of the scheduled resump- 
tion of the 86th Worid Series. 

“I went out there late at night, 
when most, people were sleeping, 
but I wasn't sleeping wdL The offi- 
cers knew who I was. and they 
allowed me to get close to iL I stood 
there and watched, and that al- 
lowed me to finally relax and 
sleep.” 

Stewart returned to the mangled 
freeway twice more last week in die 
eariy morning horns. In the devas- 
tation, he somehow found peace. 

Bub week, he has returned to 
business. 

Stewart, preparing to start Game 
3 after throwing a five-hit shutout 


over the San Francisco Giants in 
Game 1, said he had pushed the 
memories of the quake nMmt him 
as weO as be could. 

“As time passes, you start to fed 
comfortable about things,” he said. 
“I won’t be thinking about any- 
thing ««ming into Candlestick ex- 
cept pitching and trying to be suc- 
cessful” 

Stewart, a 21-game winner in the 
regular season, said he was not con- 
cerned about the 12-day layoff. The 
pitch he needs most, his forkbaS. 
had worked well in the interim. 

“I have to throw it to be effec- 
tive.” be said. “I threw it yesterday 
on the tide, and I had a good one, 
better than I had in the game. I jnst 
hope I didn’t waste iL” 

He also watched videotape 
Thursday morning of his confron- 
tations with the Giants’ three most 
explosive hitters: WQ] Hark, Matt 
Williams and Kevin Mitchell. 

Hart and Mitchdl had two of 
the five hits Stewart allowed in 
Game!. 

“I wanted to see them me more 
time,” he said, “so I watched two 
at-bats each of Mitchell, dark and 
Williams. I did happen to catch a 
couple of things that I didn’t notice 
standing on foe mound.” 

The A’s manager, Tony La 
Rnssa, said he had no concerns 
about Stewart’s preparedness. In 
big games, the right-hander has 
been Oakland's most consistent 
pitcher. 



HA. Won’t Decide 
On Senna Appeal 
Before Tuesday 

Reuters 

PARIS — The International 
Automobile Federation will not 
announce any decision before 
Tuesday on an appeal by the 
McLaren-Honda team against 
Ayrton Senna’s disqualification in 
me Japanese Grand Prix on Ocl 
21, the federation said Friday. 

In a statement, F1A said it had 
interviewed Soma about foe colli- 
sion with his teammate, Alain Prost 
of France. But it said its appeal jury 
would not announce any decision 
before Tuesday. 

ftwma, a B razilian, finished first 
in the race but was disqualified by 
race inspectors after the collision. 

If foe decision is upheld, Prost, 
who (fid not finish foe Japanese 
race, will win a third worid title. If 
foe derition is overturned. Senna 
will stiQ have a chance to retain his 
title if he wins the Australian 
Grand Prix on Nov. 5. 

Senna appeared for four hours 
Friday before the three-member 
jury. “It is nice to be in Paris, it is a 
sunny day,” he said as he entered 
foe hearing. “But h seems like it is 
going to be a long day.” 


U.S. College Football Comes to Italy 


The Associated Press 

MILAN — A college football 
game between Rhode Island and 
VUlanova normally means a five- 
hour bos trip on Interstate 95. 

Bus year, it means awe-inspir- 
ing cathedrals, gondola rides on 
the Grand Canal and a 183-year- 
old stadium. 

The Yankee Conference teams 
meet Saturday in foe Milano 
Kickoff Classic, foe latest in a 
; number of US. college 
games overseas. 

This one takes place in the 
Arena, a 13,000-seat stadium 
hare built in 1806 out of nibble 
from an ancient castle. 

VUlanova is 5-2 and takes a 
four-game winning streak into 
the game. Rhode Island is 2-5 
and has lost two in a row. 

As with most long trms, there 
have been some problems for 
both teams. 

Villanova’s film projector 
New up the first time the Wild- 
cats tried it on 220-volt Europe- 
an power and they have been 
nnahlg to watch game filing all 
week. Rhode Island got stuck in 
a Milan traffic jam returning 


from a i, ^ 

Venice on Thursday _ u ... 

Both coaches, however, said 
foe troubles had been worth- 
while. 

“For all the logistical problems 
and all the adjustments we have 

Tf yon don’t 
take advantage of 
an opportunity 
like this, then 
shame on yon.’ 

Bob Griffin. 

Rhode Island’s coach 

had to make, it’s been quite an 
experience for the players, coach- 
es and fans,” the Rhode Island 
coach, Bob Griffin, said Friday. 

“It’s been very healthy. If you 
don’t take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity Kke tins became yoo don’t 
want to give op the home-field 
advantage or miss some practice 
time, then shame on you.” 

Andy Talley, foe VUlanova 
coach, said his players enjoyed 


splitting their time between prac- 
tices and sightseeing tours. 

The teams arrived Tuesday 
from the United States. 

“We have tried to have good 
football and a good cultural ex- 
perience,” Talley said. “We have 
had the opportunity to see The 
Last Supper/ the Tieta’ and St 
Mark’s Cathedra] in Venice. 
Well only be able to tdl about 
the football on Saturday ” 

This is the second year in a 
row that a Yankee Conference 
game has been played in Europe. 
Last year, Richmond and Boston 
University met in London. 

A game also was played in 
Dublin last year, when Boston 
College and Army met, and will 
have its second Emerald Isle 
Clastic this year when Pittsburgh 
plays Rutgers on Dec. 2. 

Tt*s a wonderful event, and I 
hope it becomes more common,” 
said the chairman of the Nation- 
al Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, Albert Witty, who is in Mi- 
lan for the game Saturday. 
“ Co llege mams and players can 
take aSvantage of tins opportu- 
nity. We must encourage organi- 
zation of games overseas.” 


JrfT Rebbbzmc Awcuud Pub 

Ricky Henderson stomping out 
a dance at die A’s final practice. 

Teams Pledge 
$1.4 Million 
InQuakeAid 

Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

SAN FRANCISCO — Major 
league baseball has pledged a mini- 
mum of $1 .4 million to the Northern 
California Earthquake Relief Fund. 

“We are pleased to be able to 
bdp the people of this entire com- 
munity, foe entire peninsula area. 

Commissioner Francis T. (Fay) 
Vincent said Thursday at a news 
conference at Candlestick Park. 

“Major league baseball acknowl- 
edges that we are a guest in this 
community, and we axe apprecia- 
tive of the hdp and cooperation we 
have received,” he said. 

Vincent was joined by Mayor Art 


Wilson of Oakland, Mayor Jo- 
anne Benjamin rtf Los Gatos and a 
Santa Cruz councilman, John Laird. 

Agnos said the money would gp 
to long-term relief, such as rebuild- 
ing homes and streets. 

The commissioner said foe con- 
tribution would come from all 26 
mqor league dubs, with the World 
Series teams, the San Francisco Gi- 
ants and the Oakland Athletics, 
making the largest gifts. 

Bob Lurie, owner of foe Giants, 
said t ha t each of the 26 dubs would 
contribute $50,000 apiece, and the 
Giants and A’s would each give an 
additional $50,000. 

The Japan Professional Baseball 
Association said Wednesday that it 
would give $100,000 to earthquake 
relief. (NYT,AP) 


Because foe longest previous de- 
lay between Series games in foe last 
78 years had been three days, no 
one has any experience on which to 
predict what foe temporary halt 
mil mean to the teams and to foe 
eventual outcome of the Series. 

“Bus can’t hurt us,” Craig said 
Thursday before his team’s work- 
out at Candlestick Park. 

“They were playing great when 
this happened, doing everything 
right We couldn't manufacture 
anything. They looked like the bet- 
ter ball difo. Now we’re borne. 
Maybe we can use Candlestick to 
our advantage.” 

Holder of the best National 
League home record this year, foe 
Giants may have another edge, 
Craig suggested. 


ieix part coming here be- 
cause this is where it happened,” he 
said. 

T don’t know if it will have an 
effect or not but we’ve been here 
almost every day since it happened. 
If it had been the other way, I 
probably would have worked out 
there mice.” 

The A’s not only chose not to 
return to Candlestick before they 
had to, but they also opted to spend 

the last two days working out at 
their spring training park m Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 

“We're still up by two,” Tony La 
Russa, the A’s manager, said in 
Phoenix on Thursday. 

“What Roger is doing to get the 
Giants ready is different from what 
Tm having to do to get our team 
ready. They have to win four of 
five; we have to win two of five.” 

The delay enabled both manag- 
ers to chftngg their pi tching plans. 

Bob Welch and Don Robinson had 
been scheduled to start the third 
game, but Dave Stewart, the win- 
ner of Game 1, and Scott Garrdts, 
the loser of Game 1, have supplant- 
ed them. 

Mike Moore, who war the sec- 
ond game, is scheduled to come 
back Saturday in Game 4> but Rick 
ReoscheL, who started Game 2 for 
foe Giants and had been scheduled 
for the fourth game in Craig’s re- 
vised rotation, trill not pitch. 

Reuschel, foe Sants said, has 
foe flu and was hit behind the right 
shoulder by a line drive in batting 
practice last Sunday. Robinson, 
who has had additional time to rest 
his ailing right knee, was named to 
start instead, with Mike LaCoss 
pitching the fifth game. 

ethics o/la^lussa's 1 ^^^^ to 
his best two pitchers, Stewart and 
Moore, instead of nting Welch and 
Storm Davis, as scheduled. Howev- 
er, the managers involved in ex- 
tended rain delays in previous Se- 
ries took advantage of them and 
brought back their best pitchers. 

The strategy, though, wasn’t suc- 
cessfuL 

In three instances, Qnef Bender 
of the 1911 Philadelphia Athletics 
and Whitey Ford of the 1962 Yan- 
kees lost, and Luis Bartt of the 1975 
Boston Red Sax pitched poorly. 

Some people have also ques- 
tioned foe players' alriKty to regain 
the intensity they had at foe start of 
theSeries. 

“Hopefully” Craig said, “weTl 
have more than before because we 
didn’t seem to have any.” 

La Russa said bis players would 
be ready “come hdl or high water,” 
then added, T didn’t say anything 
about shakes.” 

The stadium, like foe players, is 
ready. 

Referring to the way in which 
Candlestick held up during the 
earthquake, Mayor Alt Agnes of 
San Francisco said, “God forbid 
anything happens, but, if anything 
happens, this will be the safest 
place to be.” 

The fifth game, if needed, will be 
played Sunday night at Candle- 
stick. If one of foe Candlestick 
games is rained out, a game would 
most likely be played smite time 
Monday afternoon since the ABC 
network, which is tdeviting the Se- 
ries, must show a football game 
that night. 

■ Silence, Then Song 

The Giants planned a 
ceremony for Friday that 
both a memorial to those who died 
in the quake and a celebration of 
the spirit of those who lived. The 
Associated Press reported. 

There was to be a moment of 
silence at 5:04 PJvL, the time on 
Oct. 17 when the quake struck It 
was to be followed by a tribute to 
the resilence of the Bay Area with 
the tin g in g of “San Francisco,” the 
city's unofficial anthem. Late 
Thursday, 60,000 copies of the lyr- 
ics were being printed. 


SCOREBOARD 


GOLF 


PGA Tour 


PONT! VKDRA, Florida— M om? vrianars 
on no POA Tov tottowlM flw Maw WoriO 
Clonl&wMcti ended Oct 2 LTta tap 90 Aoro 
In Nm SI mlffiM Nabisco Grand Prts ladWid- 


28. Jodie Mudd 
». Wavno Levi 

30. Tod Schgfct 

31. Nick Faldo 
XL Tom Bvrvrn 
3L Jim Carter 


m&M 

*331 M2 
*329*55 
9327JC1 
*320939 
S31U19 


HOCKEY 


NHL Standings 


CRICKET 


1, Pom stewort 

2. Tam Kite 

I Paul Aztnger 
4. Groa Norman 

a Mort CoJcaveedita 
b. Tkn Sl mwo n 

7. Steve Janos 

8. Curtis Straw* 

9. Chip Beck 
laScaltHoch 

11. Prod Couples 

12. David Frost 

II Mark CMeoro 

14. Mark McCambee 

15. Blaine McCoilbter 
14. Bob Twny 

17. Bill Glanon 

18. Mike Huflwrt 

19. Mika Donald 
29. Ben Crenshaw 

21. Hal Sutton 

22. Dave RununeUs 
21 Mike Reid 

24. John Mahaflev 

25. Wayne Grad? 

26. Damn*. Hammond 

27. Crala Stadier 


SS2U01 

S77&27I 

*777,399 

*721930 

*594741 

5681.597 

*660.179 

S65U2D 

*591,007 

*360,180 

* 54 4 466 

*530263 

*500804 

*474587 

*454891 

SO 4511 
948021 
*374222 
*371.193 
*361203 
*354979 
*344665 
*344467 
*342464 
*319,741 
5339419 


Nekra Cap 
tie Banoalora, India) 
Australia 247* so overs 
India 249-7, 47.1 overs 

Ha Gwalior, India) 
West indies 2654 50 even 
England 239-8, 50 oven 

(la Lucknow, India) 
Pakistan 2196, SO overs 
Sri Lanka 213. all out 


BASEBALL 


Worid Series Schedule 

Oakland 5. San Franehca 0 
Ortland 5. San FrandKc 1 

(Oakland loads sorin M) 
Friday, Oct 27: at San Frandsco 
Sofenfav, Oct M: at San Francisco 
x-Sanday, Oct 27: at San Frandsco 
e-Taesdav. Oct 31: at Oakland 
»WodHB«dB y. Hov. 1: at Oakland 
(*-« necessary) 


WALES CONFERENCE 
Patrick Division 

W L T PH OP OA 
7 1 2 16 43 30 

5 4 1 11 a 37 

3 4 2 B 35 35 

3 5 2 8 38 U 

3 5 2 8 37 43 

2 6 1 5 27 33 


NY Rangers 
New Jersey 
NY islanders 
Ptttsburen 
Washington 
Ptillodelptila 


Montreal 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Hartford 

Quebec 


Adams DMsioa 

6 6 0 12 35 34 

S 4 1 11 31 31 

5 4 1 11 33 a 

5 6 1 11 40 41 

3 6 1 7 39 40 


CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 
Norris Dhrislea 



W 

L 

T Pts 

GF 

CA 

Oilcoao 

7 

4 

1 

15 

49 

43 

Minnesota 

A 

3 

1 

13 

36 

33 

Detroit 

4 

5 

2 

10 

38 

46 

9. Louis 

4 

5 

e 

8 

36 

35 

Toronto 

4 

6 

D 

8 

47 

55 


SaivitM Division 




Calgary 

6 

2 

3 

15 

53 

38 

los Angeles 

5 

5 

e 

10 

41 

43 

Vancouver 

5 

5 

e 

18 

3*. 

38 

Edmonton 

3 

4 

3 

9 

36 

35 

Winnipeg 

4 

5 

0 

B 

31 

37 


raarsdar'k Resorts 
Boston 4, Quebec 2 
Pittsburgh 3. Detroit X tig 
Hartford 7. New Jersey 3 
Chicago 5. Montreal 3 
St. Louis 4 Minnesota 1 

Hartf or d 1 3 3-7 

Mew Jersey 3 1 •— 1 

Kant (If. Johnson (31. Braten (3) ; Huff 2 (3|, 
'Verbeek (8). Lawton OtAnderason (4). Fran- 
cis (7), MOCDermld (3). Shots on pool: Hart- 
ford (on Burke) 134-7—29; New Jersey Ian 
SkfcrUewfcz) 104-7-25, 

Qmbee 0 1 1-2 

Boston 1 2 1-4 

Sweeney (4), Brickley (1), Burr Wee (2), 

Necfv (71 ; Hough (I), Lofleur (6). Shots an 
goal: Quebec (Moog) U-12-6— 29; Boston (on 
Mylnikov) 12-11-12-31 
Ptrtibargb 2 t 1 H 

Detroit 1 T 1 0—3 

Detroit, Chabat (3). Qdossen (11. Yierman 
(8); Pittsburgh. Lemieux (5), Johnson (2), 
Bevraue (2). Shots oq goal: Pittsburgh (On 
Hanlon. ChevoMoe) *4-7-2—17; Detroit (on 
Young) 11-11-10-1-33. 

Mon tre al ■ 1 2-3 

Chicago 2 2 1 J 

Chicago. Van Dorp (2), Thomas (4) 
CroMiten Ml. Thomas (51, Hudson (2): Car- 
banneou2 Of, Corson (5). Shotson goal: Mon- 
treal (an Cloutier) 9-6-11—26; Chicago (on 
Hayward) 16-13-7—36. 

Minaeseta l 0 #— 1 

SL.Lauls 2 8 2-4 

Brine 1 Amour (5), Mac Lean |4>. MocLean 


(SI. Hull (XOI; Minnesota Duchesne ( If. Shots 
on goal: Minnesota (an Mitten) 12-9-8—29; St. 
Louis (on Takkoi 1 1-4-5—30. 


BASKETBALL 


NBAPreseqson 

Thursday's Results 
Odcago 115. Miami 107 
New York 183, Minnesota 100, OT 
Phoenix 100. Detroit BS 


imzmssa 

BASEBALL 
American Leoeoe 

Chicago— N amed Joe Nossek coach and 
Cal Emery minor league sawL 
KANSAS CITY— Will net enerdse their DP- 
ffens fa aonfrads of Ffovd SWflWW.eMefier. 
and Willie Wilson, outfleklar, tar 1990 season. 
Named John Mayberry hitting coarit invited 
Adrian Garrett, Bob Scnaeler. Frank Funk 
and denn Ezell, coaches. » return tar 1990 


MINNESOTA— Will move Its minor-league 
fro fating bed* from Melbourne, Fla. Id Fort 
Myers. Fla. ta 1W& 

N.Y. YANKEES— Mine Ferraro, first base 
coach. Bitty Connors, pitching coach, and 
Champ Summers, hitting coach, will return 
next season. Named Mark Connor bullpen 


eaaeh. Joe Sparks third base coach and Buck 
Shown Her coach. 

SEATTLE— Named Jim Beam* farm di- 
rector. Promoted Rooer J onoe a war d from 
director of scouting to vice president lor 
scouting and olayer development 
TEXAS— Edwin Correa, pit dier, exercised 
his right to refute an assignment to Oklahoma 
City, American Association ana chose to be- 
come a free agent 

TORONTO— Named Scott Breedon roring 
minor league pitching Instructor. 

BASKETBALL 

Nattegol Basketball Asaodattoa 
DALLAS— Traded rights to Pat Durham, 
forward, to MHmhjKm tor o 1993 second- 
round draft choice. Waived Berry Stevens, 
guard. 

□ENVER— Stoned Allen Leavell, guard, la 
a conditional one ye ar contract 
SACRAMENTO— Stoned Parvis Elttaon. 
center.ond Woyman Tlsdote, forward, to five- 
year contracts. 

WASHINGTON— Waived Tracy Moore, 
guard. 

FOOTBALL 

Notional Football League 
PHILADELPHIA— Put Ty AUert.llMbOEk- 

er, an inlured reserve. Activated Tyrone 
Janes, safety, from develo pm e ntal sound. 
Signed John Tettev, MeM end. to developmen- 
tal sougd. 

HOCKEY 

Kattegat Hockey League 
PITTSBURGH— Recalled Frank ptetron- 
geia. aaoHender, from Muskogon. interna- 
tional Hockey League. 
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'Deli Wars’ Heat 


By Howard Kurtz 

PagrSenice 

NT HW YORK -So maybe you 
r ^ thought it was just a coma. 


Heating Up 


Takarazuka Revue: 


thought it was just a coinci- 
dence thjtt the Stage Ddi, whose 
menu bulges with Mike Tyson Tri- 
ple Decker Knockouts and Dolly 
Partoa Twin Rolls, is having a big 
contest to name one of its sand- 
wiches after an Ordinary Joe? Or 
that the delicatessen brought in a 
dozen mothers to determine the 
best malzoh ball soup at Passover? 

Or recently asked its customers to 
vote on the AU-Timc AH- Jewish 
All-Star Team? 

Wasn’t the Carnegie Ddi, the 
Stage’s age-old rival down the 
Hock, famous for such publicity 
stunts? 

Welcome to Seventh Avenue, 
wherein a spurned superflack taka 
his business from one pastrami po- 
tentate to another. Dan Klores, the 
bearded, Brooklyn- born media ma- 
nipulator for Howard J. Ruben- 
stein & Associates, one of the city's 
biggest public relations firms, has 
been dishing his brand of culinary 
hype at the Stage for nine months 
since the Carnegie sent him pack- 
ing. 

□ 

Carnegie owner Milton Parker 
doesn’t seem to care. “Dan Klores 
is a very capable man,” be said. 
“They really gave me a lot of expo- 
sure. Bat I decided instead of going 
for more PR and advertising, 1 
would put more meat on the sand- 
wiches.” 

The result is that folks from 
Poughkeepsie to Fort Lauderdale 
have been writing to the Stage, 
n ominating their wives, bus bands, 
mothers and themselves for delica- 
tessen immortality. 

“It's a little bit of fame, stardom, 
fading important , "said Stage own- 
er Paul Zdenge, whose 50-year-old 
emporium is filled withphotos of 
stage and screen stars. “Every time 
we change the menu, it seems to 
make it into the papers.” 

The Rubenstem PR firm is not 
exactly chopped liver. It is a 130- 
person factory that has represented 
the likes of Donald Trump, Leona 
Hehnsley, Rupert Murdodh and 
Warner Communications. Ruben- 
stan is even brokering debate ne- 
gotiations between mayoral nomi- 
nees David N. Dinkins and 
Rudolph W. Giuliani 

Sitting in his 30th-floor office 
overlooking the Hudson River, 
Klores waxes nostalgic about the 


great events he once held at the 
Carnegie: “Why I Have the Best 
Jewish Mother ” ’Ten Reasons 
Why I Want to Be David Letter- 
man's Girlfriend,” and his personal 
favorite, a bush-eating contest 
woo by a Brooklyn truck driver he 
grew up with. “Everyone went ber- 
serk for that story/' Klores said. 


Gimp and Fantasy 


S-y 


By Christine Chapman 


T AKARAZUKA CITY, Japan — Sev- 
eral fans have gathered on the ado- 
walk near die stage door to wait for the 
matinee to finish Mid their favorite stars to 
emerge. Unlike their Tokyo counterpans, 
they are a relaxed, easygoing lot, showing 
liule of the frenzy of the Tokyo mob. The 
Takarazuka Revue belongs to them. This 
city in western Japan is home to the 350- 
member croupe that has been wowing audi- 
ences for 75 years with soog-and-dance 
extravaganzas. Fans number m the thon- 


serk for that story/' Klores said. 

Despite the publicity, the Carne- 
gie Ddi dropped the mm last year. 


“So immediately (he Stage called to 
hire us," Klores sakL “This was in 
the middle of Ddi Wars.” 

Although the great sandwich- 
naming contest cerebrates anonym- 
ity, the first rule of headline hunt- 
ing in a city where Mickey Mantle 
and Rusty Staub are big restaura- 
teurs is that you can’t hook the 


media without a celebrity. Hence, 
the Winnies sandwich wul be se- 


ttle winning sandwich wul be se- 
lected by New York baseball stars 
Don Mattingly and Gary Carter, 
both of whom have been honored 
on the Stage menu along with the 
gefflie fish and boiled beef flank. 
The winner wQl receive SI 00 and a 
deli dinner for four. 

As for the entries, suggested 
monikers range from the Wheeler 
“Dealer” Jackson, named after an 
admittedly “unfamous" producer, 
to “The Whistleblower,” submitted 
by Elliott D. Vizaasky of Manhat- 
tan. 

“As a government whistle- 
blower," he writes, “I used my 
TONGUE to speak out against in- 
justice. . . . Some people thought 
I was a TURKEY. Others thought 
my tale was full of holes, tike 
SWISS C HEES E. But I kept my 
RYE sense of humor.” 

Gloria Horowitz of Tuckahoe, 
New York, nominating her hus- 
band, Sheldon, suggests an ihimbmI 
concoction of tongue, turkey, pick- 
les, peppers and “a spread of lump- 
fish caviar. I specify lumpfish be- 
cause my Sheldon is thrifty and 
would never spring for the real 
thing.” 

How about five mini-sandwiches 
known as “The Bubs?” “My prob- 
lem is that I want the whole left 
side of the menu,” writes Bubbles 
Helfman of Jersey City. “First, the 


The Takarazuka 
school is like the army 
for women. 9 


sands and include young children and 70- 
year-old dowagers who claim they win see 
the shows until they die and go to heaven, 
which they say win look like a scene from a 
Takarazuka musical, pulsating pink gor- 
geousness. 

These stage-door Johnnies, or n zufo" 
groupies, axe all women like the actors and 
actresses in the company. Men do attend 
the shows and some marry the actresses, 
but the emotional beat is female. This is 
emphasized wholeheartedly in the Takara- 
zuka motto of “Purity, Honesty, and Beau- 
ty” as the basis for a happy life. There is no 
room for reality in a Takarazuka show 
which for three hours convinces audiences 
that life is resplendent with love and ad- 
venture. 

The fantasy cuts both ways and infects 
performers and viewers. Perhaps only on 
stage and in the audience is there the sim- 
ple conviction that women in Japan can do 
or be anything they wish. The most ad- 
mired, featured actresses are the oto- 
women who play men — beautiful. 




must resign from the company. Tire purity 
and single-mindedness is essential to Ta- 
karazuka’s image. It's been the ideal since 
1914, to enrich the Japanese psyche with 
glitzy visions of romance, history, litera- 
ture and musical trends. 

The Takarazuka Revue Company is pop 
culture at its most enduring. In 1914, when 
Ichizo Kobayashi, a railroad executive, 
wanted to extend his railway line into the 
mountains around Osaka and Kobe, he 
needed something besides their natural 
beauty and the hot baths of a quiet resort 
town. He took a - comer of Takarazuka 
City, now an Osaka suburb, and began to 
put on musicals of the splashy, multi-cos- 
tumed, big-siagc-cast-of -mmdicds variety. 

Fetching gnis by the dozens whirled on 
an enormous stage shaking ostrich feathers 
and singing their hearts out in adapted 
Broadway musicals and European drama, 
tales from Japanese classic theater and 
comicbooks, and original pastiches of can- 
dy-box elegance. Kobayashi became the 
Ziegfeld of Japan and the "zuka” girls 
became the idols of two miiHoa paying 
customers a year, who bestowed on them 
love, lunch boxes and the usual fore, jewel- 
ry, clothes and offers of marriage. 

The 1914 troupe of 15 young women has 
mown into four troupes, called Snow, 
Flower, Moon and Star, each haying 80 to 
90 performers. They do eight major shows 
a year in the Grand Theater in Tak arazuka 
and seven in the Tokyo Takarazu k a The- 
ater. Once known as ihe Girls Opera, that 
name has been dropped from the Takara- 
zuka Revue. In 1959, as the Girls Opera, 
the Takarazuka played in the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York — to the be- 
musement of New York critics who at their 
kindest called it “ a sukiyaki-like mixture 
of muted native music and brassy show 
tunes." 

In the past 30 years the Takarazuka has 
traveled abroad doing shows in France, the 
Soviet Union, Singapore and Hawaii-This 



PEOPLE 


NoveUsthhiguroWhns \f}. 
thgkauTs BooherPrhe^i " 


Japanesofrom writer Kazoo IAC* / 
goro has won the 1989- Booker i S?\\ 
Prize, Britain's top literary award, .1 . ft ’ . 
for hb novd "The Reradns of ifc i 
Day.” The prize is worth CftON) \ 
($32,000). Judges praised thenoreL 'i 




mance.” Isbigwo, 39, arnvedin 

England ai aae 6 and lives in 
don.' He twites in - 

U' 


A Los Angeles federal jadge^. 
dropped Fora Motor Cb/at'a&. 
fendant in a S10 midmd.hhbuit 
filed by Bette MMIer oy«£ (efcvt 
stop commercial using a aqgrwki 
instated her voice. ILSl Dish 
Court Judge A. WaWTastti 
ruled that the part tfceJawnij- 
against the advertiaitigageacy 
Young ■& Rubicam Iikl coi»| 


Nancy Reagna, wife cif fconcr 


Kealri Mori, with hands on hips, in the l eadin g role in “Monsfa® de Paris. 




who exist, says the actref 
only in the imag ination. 


il 


Revolution. Marie Antoinette plays second 
banana to a girl who is reared as a bqy 
jj auiied as a girl. Such sexual switching is 
a favorite device. At the Takarazuka, an- 
drogeny is appealing and un threatening. 
“The Rose” ran for three years from 1974- 
1977, and inspired a new generation of 
“zafca” actresses to go into show business 
by trying to become students in the Takar- 
azuka training school. 

Keaki Mori was born Kumiko Kano in 
the northern city of Sendai in 1959. When 
she was small, she wanted to be a police- 
man like her father, but when she grew up 
and saw “The Rose of Versailles." she 
wanted to be an actress who played men's 
roles. An attractive woman with a classic 
profile and a husky voice, she once had a 
soprano voice that changed during 1 1 years 
with the company. 

At 17, riie quit high school and took a 

*> in i 


mss 


to 15th century France where, as the poet 
Francois VQlon, he helps Lexus X3 sup- 
press a revolt The preposterous plot serves 
as the vehicle far flashy stagecraft and 
skillful large-group choreography. 

Mori, who has also played the roles of 
Rhm Butler and Ashley Wilkes in Takara- 

zuka’s “Gone With The Wind,” likes the 
role of the American singer better than that 
of the virile Rbett Butler. Tm not the 
rugged type, but I enjoy playing men. I can 
never be male so that experience an stage is 

exciting for me. But it makes my ideal man - 
harder to find.” 

Mori said that students often drop out 
from the school, which accepts gios as 
young as 15, as the framing and toe disci- 
pline are harsh. “It’s tike the army for 
women, not arris’ paradise, as some peo- 
ple call it.” 

The four “male” leads of each troupe arc 


tioa. Princess Ti 
of Emperor AkMto, 
check to Mis. Reagan 
profit; foundation to support 
national efforts to pjrreUf dg^ 
and alcohol a* 


fiituiMiiil b ( *; 


lilflili l 


n’lv.i .v.i.'f.Ti 




pany is playing on Broadway at Radio Gty 
Music Hall with 60 actresses culled from 


“Once I got a fan tetter from a young 
an and he wrote. T want to be tire land of 


the cornbcef. The turkey. The 
chopped liver. And them I take a 
look at what the couple next to me 
is eating. So I end up tasting a tittle 
of each. From my plate. My hus- 
band's plate. My boss's plate. 
Tourists from South Dakota's 
plates.” 


man and he wrote, T want to be tire land of 
man you are.' I was shocked," said the 
vivacious Mori. “When I receive a letter 
like that, Tm horrified. Tm a woman, but 
he thinks I don’t have the sensibilities of a 


woman. 

“I want to marry in the future, at least 
one time in my life,” she declared. 


Takarazuka policy insists that actresses 
remam singte u they dioose to marry, they 


the four troupes. 

At home it is business as usual with a 
two-cast production of the popular musical 
drama “Rose of Versailles” on the boards 
at the Grand and another in rehearsal for a 
November “Rose” in Tokyo, which will 
star Keaki Mori as the self-sacrificing hero. 
“The Rose” is an anniversary gift to fans 
who -made the show famous. Based on a 
series of comic books for girls, the play is 
set in the French court at the time of the 


voice to prepare for examinations to enroll 
at tire company’s school which accepts 40 
new students each year for a two-year pro- 
gram. The students are chosen by competi- 
tion from more than 400 candidates who 
must prove their talent in singing, dancing 
and interviews. Mori, a good actress, can 
also belt out a song with enthusiasm. As 
the male lead in Takarazuka’ s Tokyo sum- 


promoted in February to the featured male 
role in the Snow Troupe when her prede- 
cessor quit to be mamed. like a Japanese 
business, promotion is by rank — who’s 
next in line — not by talent Mate toads are 
expected to remain wdl into their thirties, 
but the female leads are encouraged to 
resign when their yuuthfal looks disappear. 


study of a father’s search foe 
missing stm directed by; ” ' 1 
Shqjf Karon, and “Deatitof 
master,” a drama setixt lTth-cento- 


ry Japan directed by 
both earned Silver Hu 


both earned Silver Hugos) ■ -7 . 

Q • 

After 13 years of predawn 
day” wake-ups, co-host Jane Pmj- 
ley ccmfim red to a national '.sil- 
ence Friday morning that she’ s 


mer “Monsieur de Paris," sire played BQly 
CUybom, an American nightclub singer in 


“Money is not the reason we do itr said 
Mori, “lrs love of the work.” 


CUyborn. an American nightclub sinj 
a French cabaret who joins the U.S. i 
in 1917. Magically, he is transported 




her suocearis 


Christine Chapman is a Tokyo-based 
journalist w ho specializes in the arts. 


alarm clock. 
a prime- time news series next yen,' 
she said in an interview after jtijfc 
show. 


PERSONALS 


LET'S PARTY ! 


GOAUME1DBB 
Court Aron on your warifing day. 
WhRng you dl the my bail far the 
future. 

Your brother |& m4a*» Q. 



INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


GREAT BRITAIN 


MOVING 


BUSINESS 



SO%DtSOOUNr . 

Learn tr Improve your French in a 
Dordogne chateau. /-day rt engve res- 
idonbaT counts whh French portoprtH. 
Same pbses avriUda. Tefc 519] .4428. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


iPliill 



MOVING 




International Educational Positions 


INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE SPAIN 

Application are invited from suitably _ 
qualified and experienced teodwn 
for the fofovwng poll in the Sec- 
ondcry Section 

of Head of Science and Physics teacher 

b) Science teachers (one Chemistry & one Biology) 

c) Mathematics teacher 

d) Humanities teacher 

e) English teacher. 

ICS if a coeducational day and boerding school of 
some 530 pupils aged 3 to 18 years, and some 240 
pupils in the Secondary Section. 

AH courses are taught and exa mined in English and lead 
fa the iGCSE and the International Baccalaureate. 

Minimum qudrficatiom and experience for the pods are 
as foOaws: 

Post a An Honours Degree (or its equivalent) and 
Teaching Certificate and at least 5 years' rele- 
vant teaching experience, same administrative 
experience and fluency in spoken and written 
EngSsh. 

Pests he and d A degree (or its equivalent) and Teach- 
ing Certificate and at least four years' relevant 
teaching experience as wrii os fluency in spoken 
and written EngSsh. 

A letter of app li cation should be sent ASAP to Mr. DJL 

kn,i,.o, ml hl/erhi ■ InS nif I fisnfa 

WroWwOi U1rQC!OV| BlIBinMQVXS VvCRreyv vpvv woo 

271, Slaihendcw IModridt, Spain. 
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REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 




EMPLOYMENT 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


SWISS COMPANY SfflCS A 
GENEBAl AGENCY FOR: 


USA RESIDENTIAL 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 


DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


TECHNOLOGIC a NDUSTRIAL 
HAULAGE 


WASHINGTON, O.t 


new TAX-HK wnd 
Kongo Bow + ChnraU + sic 
MsrcsdH 4- BMW + Audi + ale. 
Gxfloc + Jeep-1- Jaguar + eta 
Same day rwgmabm pomblo 
iwvtUe up to 5 ysara 


Phase send yaw offer ta 
Bax U6& Herald Tribun*, 
92521 Nwiy Cede*. Franca. 



AREA 

Rw to ilfc Fetomoc Bver 
View dBf top homo site 6Z3B sq ft= 
M rah from DnJrid fine Montgomery 
Cowry. MO. SSLQQ/sq ft Cdt Cndom 
S3! October, 01 235 MOO or wte 
CS. (Sewn. 1730 KSNW, 
Washington, DC 2000S USA. 


90 TRAVa DOCUMENTS Ictojriw 
lioensn/Depen/Any Courfry. GM 
26 Kfeomenau, Athens 10625 Greece 


PORTUGAL 


■2SSi^^E3Z23l 


LONDON ADD8ES5 BOND STREET. 


Mai, Hx»w, Fax, Tele*. Conference 
roam. OA Dl 499^1 92.Tx 26369a 


FINANCIAL 


ALGARVE UJXURY MWESTMBfn 
Interesting property inveilment 
opportunity available in 5 Itor 
dxvefoprwtf of DUNA5 DOUMDAS. 

Syperfi apartweati and vdas from 
CTSfiOO veth M Atonagement Senrian. 
fix deiab cortod Dunai Donate. 39 , « „ u0 _ ^ 

Soane Stroet. London SW1X 91P. Tefc LE* SfKxSI: 




HOUYWOOOD: Dired ftjrtiqnlion h 


2 forts* fifcro. Academy and Emmy 
Award wining staff, biwstment 100% 
secured AJAAAA Bamft. For detaib 
erf Mir. Homier 013)^7-2223 1W 
Pa. Fax- P13f 8373465 . frndpd 
ady. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 



TW MPLOMJkT IfiOTRL 


to tt - 1 - - ■ -■!- Uflh 

exprang nwn) comafon. wi. 
nportos * hifssssioatl, 

« and Man Msrntrtoera 


2 CNESHAM STREET; 
BRjCIAVU LONDON SW1X nr 
Tefc 01-235 1544 
Tba 926679 DWMT O 
hue 01-259-6153 


SbUy no derdsrx. OiroCt awmsti% 
Oo rt rteed awWertiJff- : 
Phone Pissti <0382332. 


h indniw BetgrawL 
within wcAing cfaJanos at Kevrodk 
ftowdn OT u rpqged opportu»ft> 6 
super aoaxrano(Uon ana U engfo 
h^cktnt ct sxceptiond valse. 


Singb£4995 + VAT 
Oxtie/Twis £7495 + VAT 


LOW COST FUGHTS 


HSTCMCAU.Y IMPORTANT . 

- UrinCatedianoF«ld#dt. / 
wSteraota of Hapi todn . 
JO MOM Wataeakr Cdtodtetei 
Heal Undent* 1 , CennreUJE|pM(r 

W ited frnra l*Atod5ifoHop .. 

vabga in W04 ■ J906 . 

3h> printings mbs ti* body WP, - 

SnsA s oni un edistiao dm ta tosd 
the UJL from 1979 to 1982 : 
Vitte or ail Georoe ' W. 'Oran, 
Attorney, 1606 ft* NdonrifttotHfi, 


Altomra, MQ6 ft* Ndonri Bes* 
TuIhl OK 74103. Tel: 91ftRMBI a 
Fra91W9M643 


gtawwr. ht mogaone nay be loobng 
nr you as m ppprontioe/Au ftsr. We 
nek photographer far an4he-pb tnain- 
ing. Experience not necessary. 

The AMERICAN DREAMER. Bn 25v, , „ . 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


■ LOtCON Wll 

SRUSSOS luxury OFFICE surra asoofifU Kocnn house > HoJbnd 



Frfy equipped, phone, fax, conference Ftek «wea Dortle reception, 3 bod- 
room, riestjge adcfceti near SC. rooms, wel equpped ttdw. (fining 
rinne (32] 2 535-7000. room & part ganfei Close to pari. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


X>5 & piifc hontporl Unfurnished let 
Mp er went (olfon). Teh 01 603 2660 



FOR NOTH. 

Far sale in tpondk region of the Haute 
Savoie, 10 min. from Geneva border: 
Lsgo erirtt of 1&0 stun, p os abl e 
extension rrf 600 som. on large pmcefc 
Fo u ibifty far pool aid term. 

TeL nance SO 36 76 90 


HOMESHD 1 . Smdl A rnedatn mam, 
baggage, can worldwide. CnS Qiar- 
Ke = ram a 81 IB 81 (sear Opero). 
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THE TIMES 
A Unique 
Opportunity 

Choose any date in this tumultuous 
roar and reaiw the ORIGINAL four 
page 18dl century issue, hand- 
prmteil on contemporary raft papet 
Yburcftosai paper triD be majentti- 
CBiOy bound tn maroon cloth and 
leather with gaU Hocked demo- 
two and add free end papn* a 
name and date label BoptiwaL We 
ta« only one issue breach date 
and orders will be Mated strictly in 
rotation. The price of X22L00 per 
issue includes binding, postage, 
packing and insurance. 

0 *kr ynsr 1739 Tuks adtantfy /5rot 
PRESS ARCHIVES LTD! 
Chanter Badness ftA. basing, 
Semnda. Kent TN15 fiPL 


TeL 0732 63396 ftxi 0732 63397 
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UCBfSE FIATES nriraf Fat sriution, 
Punjhon l*L BCMBta 49. LONDON 
WON 3XX. UK. to Q1-W4S011 &01- 
8469913. Wa rartriso cars at am. 


HEALTH/MEDICAL 


DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTED 
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date at birth Wcrifafl abroad And- 
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LEGAL SERVICES 


ACCESS VOYAGB 
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BOSH. BRITISH, SCOTTISH Narnia/ 
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AvrikMe far pans waHdwide. W« 


DIVORCE M (M DAY, no 


hove currently 3 Norland NanneSj 
The Creme ds la Crums, aid *unod 
Baby Noth far Now Bam. CcA 
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